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* ® surpassingly clever dia- 
mond thief. 


From L.J. Beeston's story 
“Pauline March,” page 620 
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A GREAT STORY OF A 
WOLF - DOG 


by 
JAMES OLIVER. CORW@D 


Avthor of “Flower 


of the North’, etc 





























AZAN lay mute and motion- 


K less, his gray nose between his 
. | fore-paws, his eyes half closed. 
ee A rock could have appeared 
scarcely less lifeless than he: not a 
muscle twitched ; not a hair moved ; not 
an eye-lid quivered. Yet every drop of 
the wild blood in his splendid body was 
racing in a ferment of excitement that 
Kazan had never before experienced; 
every nerve and fiber of his wonderful 
muscles was tense as steel wire. Quar- 
ter-strain wolf, three-quarters “husky,” 
he had lived the four years of his life in 
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the wilderness. He had felt the pangs of 
starvation. He knew what it meant to 
freeze. He had listened to the wailing 
winds of the long Arctic night over the 
Barrens. He had heard the thunder of 
the torrent and the cataract, and had 
cowered under the mighty crash of the 
storm. His throat and sides were scarred 
by battle, and his eyes were red with the 
blister of the snows. He was called 
Kazan, the Wild Dog, because he was a 
giant among his kind and as fearless, 
even, as the men who drove him through 
the perils of a frozen world. 
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He had never known fear—until now. 


He had never felt in him before the 


desire to rum—not even on that terrible 


day in the forest when he had fought 


and killed the big gray lynx. He did 
not know what it that frightened 
him, but he knew that he was in another 
world, and that many things in it 
startled and alarmed him. It 
first glimpse of Civilization. He wished 
that his master would come _ back 
into the strange room where he had left 
him. It was a room filled with hideous 
things. There were great human 
on the wall, but they did not move or 
speak, but stared at him in a way he had 
never seen people look before. He re- 
membered having looked on a master 
who lay very quiet and very cold in the 
and he had sat back on his 
haunches and wailed forth the death 


Was 


was his 


faces 


snow, 


song; but these people on the walls 
looked alive, and yet seemed dead. 
Suddenly Kazan lifted his ears a 


little. He heard steps, then low voices. 
One of them was his master’s voice. But 
the other—it sent a little tremor through 
him! Once, so long ago that it must 
have been in his puppyhood days, he 
seemed to have had a dream of a laugh 
that was like the girl’s laugh—a laugh 
that was all at once filled with a won- 
derful happiness, the thrill of a wonder- 
ful love, and a that made 
Kazan lift his head as they caine in. He 
looked straight at them, his red eyes 
gleaming. At once he knew that she must 
be dear to his master, for his master’s 
arm was about her. In the glow of the 
light he that her hair was very 
bright, and that there was the color of 
the crimson bakneesh vine in her face 
and the blue of the bakneesh flower in 
her shining eyes. Suddenly she saw him, 
and with a little cry darted toward him. 
shouted the man. “He’s dan- 
gerous! Kazan—” 

She was on her knees beside him, all 
fluffy and sweet and beautiful, her eyes 
shining wonderfully, her hands about 
to touch him. Should he cringe back? 
Should he snap? Was she one of the 
things on the wall, and his enemy? 


sweetness 


saw 


“Stop ‘is 


Should he leap at her white throat? He 
saw the man running forward, pale as 
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death. Then her hand fell upon his head 
and the touch sent a thrill through him 
that quivered in every nerve of his body. 
With both hands she turned up his head. 
Her face was very close, and he heard 
her say, almost sobbingly: 

“And you are Kazan—dear old Ka- 
zan, my Kazan, my hero dog—who 
brought him home to me when all the 
others had died! My Kazan—my hero!” 

And then, miracle of miracles, her 
face was crushed down against him, and 
he felt her sweet, warm touch. 

In those moments Kazan did not 
move. He scarcely breathed. It seemed 
a long time before the girl lifted her 
face from him. And when she did, there 
were tears in her blue eyes, and the man 
was standing above them, his hands 
gripped tight, his jaws set. 

“T never knew him to let anyone touch 
him—with their naked hand,” he said 
in a tense, wondering voice. ‘‘Move back 
quietly, Isobel. Good Heaven—look at 
that!” 

Kazan whined softly, his bloodshot 
eyes on the girl’s face. He wanted to 
feel her hand again; he wanted to touch 
her face. Would they beat him with a 
club, he wondered, if he dared! He 
meant no harm now. He would kill for 
her. He cringed toward her, inch by 
inch, his eyes never faltering. He heard 
what the man said—‘‘Good Heaven! 
Look at that !”—and he shuddered. But 
no blow fell to drive him back. His cold 
muzzle touched her filmy dress, and she 
looked at him, without moving, her wet 
eyes blazing like stars. 

“See!” she whispered. ‘See!’ 

Half an inch more—an inch, two 
inches, and he gave his big gray body a 
hunch toward her. Now his muzzle trav- 
eled slowly upward—over her foot, to 
her lap, and at last touched the warm 
little hand that lay there. His eyes were 
still on her face: he saw a queer throb- 
bing in her bare white throat, and then 
a trembling of her lips as she looked 
up at the man with a wonderful look. 
He, too, knelt down beside them, and 
put his arm about the girl again, and 
patted the dog on the head. Kazan did 
not like the man’s touch. He mistrusted 
it, as nature had taught him to mistrust 




















the touch of all men’s hands, but he 
permitted it because he saw that it in 
some way pleased the girl. 

“Kazan, old boy, you wouldn’t hurt 
her, would you?” said his master softly. 
“We both love her, don’t we, boy? 
Can't help it, can we? And she’s ours, 
Kazan, all ours! She belongs to you and 
to me, and we’re going to take care of 
her all our lives, and if we ever have 
to we'll fight for her like hell—wont 
we? Eh, Kazan, old boy?” 

For a long time after they left him 
where he was lying on the rug, Kazan’s 
eyes did not leave the girl. He watched 
and listened—and all the time there 
grew more and more in him the craving 
to creep up to them and touch the girl’s 
hand, or her dress, or her foot. After a 
time his master said something, and 
with a little laugh the girl jumped up 
and ran to a big, square, shining thing 
that stood crosswise in a corner, and 
which had a row of white teeth longer 
than his own body. He had wondered 
what those teeth were for. The girl’s 
fingers touched them now, and all the 
whispering of winds that he had ever 
heard, all the music of the waterfalls 
and the rapids and the trilling of birds 
in springtime, could not equal the sounds 
they made. It was his first music. For 
a moment it startled and frightened him, 
and then he felt the fright pass away 
and a strange tingling in his body. He 
wanted to sit back on his haunches and 
howl, as he had howled at the billion 
stars in the skies on cold winter nights. 
But something kept him from doing that. 
It was the girl. Slowly he began slinking 
toward her. He felt the eyes of the man 
upon him, and stopped. Then a little 
more—inches at a time, with his throat 
and jaw straight out along the floor! 
He was half-way to her—half-way 
across the room—when the wonderful 
sounds grew very soft and very low. 

“Go on!” he heard the man urge in 
a low, quick voice. “Go on! Don't 
stop !” 

The girl turned her head, saw him 
cringing there on the floor, and contin- 
ued to play. The man was still looking 
at him, but his eyes could not keep him 
back now. He went nearer, still nearer, 


KAZAN 
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until at last his outreaching muzzle 
touched her dress where it lay piled on 
the floor. And then—he lay trembling, 
for she had begun to sing. He had heard 
a Cree woman crooning in front of 
her tepee; he had heard the wild chant 
of the “Caribou Song’—but he had 
never heard anything like this wonderful 
sweetness that fell from the lips of the 
girl. He forgot his master’s presence 
now. Quietly, cringingly, so that she 
would not know, he lifted his head. He 
saw her looking at him; there was 
something in her wonderful eyes that 
gave him confidence, and he laid his 
head in her lap. For the second time 
he felt the touch of a woman’s hand, 
and he closed his eyes with a long, 
sighing breath. “The music stopped. 
There came a little fluttering sound 
above him, like a laugh and a sob in one. 
He heard his master cough. 

“T’ve always loved the old rascal 
but I never thought he’d do that,” he 
said; and his voice sounded queer to 
Kazan. 





IT 


Wonderful days followed for Kazan. 
He missed the forests and deep snows. 
He missed the daily strife of keeping 
his team-mates in trace, the yapping at 
his heels, the straight, long pull over 
the open spaces and the barrens. .He 
missed the ‘'Koosh—koosh—Hoo-yah !” 
of the driver, the spiteful snap of his 
twenty-foot caribou-gut whips, and that 
velping and straining behind him that 
told him he had his followers in line. 
But something had come to take the place 
of that which he missed. It was in the 
room, in the air all about him, even 
when the girl or his master were not 
near. Wherever she had been, he found 
the presence of that strange thing tha‘ 
took away his loneliness. It was the 
woman scent, and sometimes it made 
him whine softly when the girl herself 
howling at the stars. He was not lonely, 
nights, when he should have been out 
howling at the stars. He was not lonely, 
because one night he prowled about un- 
til he found a certain door, and when 
the girl opened that door in the morn- 














612 
ing she found him curled up tight 
against it. She had reached down and 


hugged him, the thick smother of her 
long hair falling all over him in a de 
lightful perfume; thereafter she placed 
a rug before the door for him to sleep 
upon. All through the long nights he 
knew that she was just beyond the door, 
and he was content. Each day he 
thought less and less of the wild places, 
and more of her. 

Then there came the beginning of the 
change. ‘There was a strange hurry and 
excitement around him, and the girl 
paid less attention to him. He grew un- 
easy. He sniffed the change in the air, 
and he began to study his master’s face. 
Then there came the morning, very 
early, when the babiche collar and the 
iron chain were fastened to him again. 
Not until he had followed his master 
out through the door and into the street 
did he begin to understand. They were 
sending him away! He sat suddenly back 
on his haunches and refused to budge. 

Come, Kazan,” coaxed the man. 
“Come on, boy.” 

He hung back and showed his white 
fangs. He expected the lash of a whip 
or the blow of a club, but neither came. 
His master laughed and took him back 
to the house. When they left it again, 
the girl was with them and walked 
with her hand touching his head. It 
was she who persuaded him to leap up 
through a big dark hole into the still 
darker interior of a car, and it was she 
who lured him to the darkest corner of 
all, where his master fastened his chain. 
Then they went out, laughing like two 
children. For hours after that, Kazan 
lay still and tense, listening to the queer 
rumble of wheels under him. Several 
times those whels stopped, and he heard 
voices outside. At last he was sure that 
he heard a familiar and he 
strained at his chain and whined. The 
closed door slid back. A man climbed 


voice, 


in with a lantern, followed by his mas- 
ter. He paid no attention to them, but 
glared out through the opening into the 
gloom of night. He almost broke loose 
when he leaped down upon the white 
snow, but when he saw no one there, he 
stood rigid, sniffing the air. Over him 
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were the stars he had howled at all his 


life, and about him were the forests, 
black and silent, shutting them in like a 
wall. Vainly he sought for that one 
scent that was missing, and Thorpe 
heard the low note of grief in his shag- 
gy throat. He took the lantern and held 
it above his head, at the same time loos- 
ening his hold on the leash. At that sig- 
nal there came a voice from out of the 
night. It came from behind them, and 
Kazan whirled so suddenly that the 
loosely held chain slipped from the 
man’s hand. He saw the glow of other 


lanterns. And then, once more, the 
voice— 

‘“‘Kaa-aa-zan !” 

He was off like a_ bolt. Thorpe 


laughed to himself as he followed. 

“The old pirate!” he chuckled. 

When he came to the lantern-lighted 
space back of the caboose, Thorpe found 
Kazan crouching down at a woman’s 
feet. It was Thorpe’s wife. She smiled 
triumphantly at him as he came up out 
of the gloom. 

“VYou’ve won!” he laughed, not un- 
happily. “I’d have wagered my last dol- 
lar he wouldn’t do that for any voice on 
earth. You’ve won! Kazan, you brute, 
I’ve lost you a 

His face suddenly sobered as Isobel 
stooped to pick up the end of the chain. 

“He’s yours, Issy,” he added quickly, 
“but you must let me care for him 
until—we know. Give me the chain. I 
wont trust him even now. He’s a wolf. 
I’ve seen him take an Indian’s hand off 
at a single snap. I’ve seen him tear out 
another dog’s jugular in one leap. He’s 
an outlaw—a bad dog—in spite of the 
fact that he hung to me like a hero and 
brought me out alive. I can’t trust him. 
Give me the chain—’” 

He did not finish. With a snarl of a 
wild beast Kazan had leaped to his feet. 
His lips drew up and bared his long 
fangs. His spine stiffened, and with a 
sudden cry of warning, Thorpe dropped 
a hand to the revolver at his belt. 

Kazan paid no attention to him. An- 
other form had approached out of the 
night, and stood now in the circle of 
illumination made by the lanterns. It 
was McCready, who was to accompany 


’ 











“Not another blow!” she cried and something in her voice held him from striking, 
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Thorpe and his young wife back to the 
Red River camp, where Thorpe was in 
charge of the building of the new Trans- 
continental. ‘The man was straight, pow- 
erfully built, and clean shaven. His jaw 
was so square that it was brutal, and 
there was a glow in his eyes that was 
almost like the passion in Kazan’s as he 
looked at Isobel. 

Her red and white stocking-cap had 
slipped free of her head and hung over 
her shoulder. The dull blaze of the lan- 
terns shone in the warm gold of her 
hair. Her cheeks were flushed, and her 
eyes, suddenly turned to him, were as 
blue as the bluest bakneesh flower and 
glowed like diamonds. McCready shifted 
his gaze, and instantly her hand fell up- 
on Kazan’s head. For the first time the 
dog did not seem to feel her touch. He 
still snarled at McCready, the rumbling 
menace in his throat growing deeper. 
Thorpe’s wife tugged at the chain. 

“Down, Kazan—down!” she com- 
manded. 

At the sound of her voice he relaxed. 

“Down!” she repeated, and her free 
hand fell on his head again. He slunk 


to her feet. But his lips were still 


drawn back. Thorpe was watching him. 
He wondered at the deadly venom that 
shot from the wolfish eyes, and looked 
at McCready. The big guide had un- 
coiled his long dog-whip. A strange look 
had come into his face. He was staring 
hard at Kazan. Suddenly he leaned for- 
ward, with both hands on his knees, 
and for a tense moment or two he 
seemed to forget Isobel Thorpe’s won- 
derful blue eyes were looking at him. 

“Hoo-koosh, Pedro—charge!” 

That one word—charge—was taught 
only to the dogs in the service of the 
Northwest Mounted Police. Kazan did 
not move. McCready straightened, and 
quick as a shot sent the long lash of 
his whip curling out into the night with 
a crack like a pistol report. 

“Charge, Pedro—charge!”’ 

The rumble in Kazan’s throat deep- 
ened to a snarling growl, but not a 
muscle of his body moved. McCready 
turned to Thorpe. 

“T could have sworn that I knew that 
dog,” he said. “If it’s Pedro he’s bad!” 





Thorpe was taking the chain. Only 
the girl saw the look that came for an 
instant into McCready’s face. It made 
her shiver. A few minutes before, when 
the train had first stopped at Le Pas, 
she had offered her hand to this man 
and she had seen the same thing then. 
But even as she shuddered she recalled 
the many things her husband had told 
her of the forest people. She had grown 
to love them, to admire their big, rough 
manhood and loyal hearts, before he 
had brought her among them; and sud- 
denly she smiled at McCready, strug- 
gling to overcome that thrill of fear 
and dislike. 

“He doesn’t like you.” She laughed 
at him softly. “Wont you make friends 
with him ?” 

She drew Kazan toward him, with 
Thorpe holding the end of the chain. 
McCready came to her side as she bent 
over the dog. His back was to Thorpe 
as' he hunched down. Isobel’s bowed 
head was within a foot of his face. He 
could see the glow in her cheek and 
the pouting curve of her mouth as she 
quieted the low rumbling in Kazan’s 
throat. Thorpe stood ready to pull back 
on the chain, but for a moment Mc- 
Cready was between him and his wife, 
and he could not see McCready’s face. 
The man’s eyes were not on Kazan. He 
was staring at the girl. 

“You're brave,” he said. “I don’t dare 
do that. He would take off my hand!” 

He took the lantern from Thorpe 
and led the way to a narrow snow-path 
branching off from the track. Hidden 
back in the thick spruce was the camp 
which Thorpe had left a fortnight be- 
fore. There were two tents there now 
in place of the one which he and his 
guide had used. A big fire was burning 
in front of them. Close to the fire was a 
long sledge, and fastened to trees just 
within the outer circle of firelight Ka- 
zan saw the shadowy forms and gleam- 
ing eyes of his team-mates. He stood 
stiff and motionless while Thorpe fas- 
tened him to the sledge. Once more he 
was back in his forests—and in com- 
mand. His mistress was laughing and 
clapping her hands delightedly in the 
excitement of the strange and wonder- 
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ful life of which she had now become a 
part. Thorpe had thrown back the flap 
of their tent, and she was entering ahead 
of him. She did not look back. She spoke 
no word to him. He whined, and turned 
his red eyes on McCready. 

In the tent Thorpe was saying: 

“I’m sorry old Jackpine wouldn’t go 
back with us, Issy. He drove me down, 
but for love or money I couldn’t get 
him to return. He’s a Mission Indian 
and I’d give a month’s salary to have 
you see him handle the dogs. I’m not 
sure about this man McCready. He’s a 
queer chap, the Company’s agent here 
tells me, and knows the woods like a 
book. But dogs don’t like a stranger. 
Kazan isn’t going to take to him worth 
a cent!” 

Kazan heard the girl’s voice, and 
stood rigid and motionless listening to 
it. He did not hear or see McCready 
when he came up stealthily behind him. 
The man’s voice came as suddenly as 
a shot at his heels. 

“Pedro!” 

In an instant Kazan cringed as if 
touched by a lash. 

“Got you that time—didn’t I, you 
old devil!” whispered McCready, his 
face strangely pale in the firelight. 
“Changed your name, eh? But | got 
you—didn’s I?” 
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For a long time after he had uttered 
those words McCready sat in silence 
beside the fire. Only for a moment or 
two at a time did his eyes leave Kazan. 
After a little, when he was sure that 
Thorpe and Isobel had retired for the 
night, he went into his own tent and 
returned with a flask of whisky. During 
the next half-hour he drank frequently. 
Then he went over and sat on the end of 
the sledge, just beyond the reach of 
Kazan’s chain 

“Got you, didn’t I?” he repeated, the 
effect of the liquor beginning to show in 
the glitter of his eyes. ‘Wonder who 
changed your name, Pedro. And how 
the devil did he come by you? Ho, ho, 
if you could only talk—” 

They heard Thorpe’s voice inside the 


tent. It was followed by a low, girlish 
peal of laughter, and McCready jerked 
himself erect. His face blazed suddenly 
red, and he rose to his feet, dropping 
the flask in his coat pocket. Walking 
around the fire, he tiptoed cautiously to 
the shadow of a tree close to the tent 
and stood there for many minutes listen- 
ing. His eyes burned with a fiery mad- 
ness when he returned to the sledge and 
Kazan. It was midnight before he went 
into his own tent. 

In the warmth of the fire, Kazan’s 
eyes slowly closed. He slumbered un- 
easily, and his brain was filled with 
troubled pictures. At times he was fight- 
ing, and his jaws snapped. At others he 
was straining at the end of his chain, 
with McCready or his mistress just out 
of reach. He felt the gentle touch of the 
girl’s hand again and heard the wonder- 
ful sweetness of her voice as she sang to 
him and his master, and his body trem- 
bled and twitched with the thrills that 
had filled him that night. And then the 
picture changed. He was running af the 
head of a splendid team—six dogs of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police— 
and his master was calling him Pedro! 
The scene shifted. They were in camp. 
His master was young and smooth-faced 
and he helped from the sledge another 
man whose hands were fastened in front 
of him by curious black rings. Again it 
was later—and he was lying before a 
great fire. His master was sitting oppo- 
site him, with his back to a tent, and as 
he looked, there came out of the tent 
the man with the black rings—only now 
the rings were gone and his hands were 
free, and in one of them he carried a 
heavy club. He heard the terrible blow 
of the club as it fell on his master’s 
head—and the sound of it roused him 
from his restless sleep. 

He sprang to his feet, his spine stiff- 
ening and a snarl in his throat. The fire 
had died down and the camp was in the 
darker gloom that precedes dawn. 
Through that gloom Kazan saw Mc- 
Cready. Again he was standing close to 
the tent of his mistress, and he knew 
now that this was the man who had 
worn the black iron rings, and that it 
was he who had beaten him with whip 
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and clab for many long days after he 
had killed his master. McCready heard 
the menace in his throat and came back 
quickly to the fire. He began to whistle 
and draw the half-burned logs together, 
and as the fire blazed up afresh he 
shouted tc awaken Thorpe and Isobel. 
In a few minutes Thorpe appeared at 
the tent-flap and his wife followed him 
out. Her loose hair rippled in billows 
of gold about her shoulders and she sat 
down on the sledge, close to Kazan, and 
began brushing it. McCready came up 
behind her and fumbled among the 
packages on the sledge. As if by acci- 
dent one of his hands buried itself for 
an instant in the rich tresses that flawed 
down her back. She did not feel the 
caressing touch of his fingers, and 
Thorpe’s back was toward them. Only 
Kazan saw the stealthy movement of the 
hand, the fondling clutch of the fingers 
in her hair, and the mad passion burn- 
ing in the eyes of the man. Quicker than 
a lynx, the dog had leaped the length 
of hfS chain across the sledge. Mc- 
Cready sprang back just in time, and 
as Kazan reached the end of his chain he 
was jerked back so that his body struck 
sidewise against the girl. Thorpe had 
turned in time to see the end of the leap. 
He believed that Kazan had sprung at 
Isobel, and in his horror no word or cry 
escaped his lips as he dragged her from 
where she had half fallen over the 
sledge. He saw that she was not hurt, and 
he reached for his revolver. It was in his 
holster in the tent. At his feet was Mc- 
Cready’s whip, and in the passion of the 
moment he seized it and sprang upon 
Kazan. The dog crouched in the snow. 
He made no move to escape or to at- 
tack. Only once in his life could he re- 
member of having received a beating 
like that which Thorpe inflicted upon 
him now. But not a whimper or a growl 
escaped him. 

And then, suddenly, his mistress ran 
forward and caught the whip poised 
above Thorpe’s head. 

“Not another blow!” she cried, and 
something in her voice held him from 
striking. McCready did not hear what 
she said then, but a strange look came 
into Thorpe’s eyes, and without a word 
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he followed his wife into their tent. 

“Kazan did not leap at me,” she whis- 
pered, and she was trembling with a 
sudden excitement. Her face was deathly 
white. ‘“That man was behind me,” she 
went on, clutching her husband by the 
arms. “I felt him touch me—and then 
Kazan sprang. He wouldn’t bite me. It’s 
the man! There’s something—wrong—” 

She was almost sobbing, and Thorpe 
drew her close in his arms. 

“I hadn’t thought before—but it’s 
strange,” he said. “Didn’t McCready 
say something about knowing the dog? 
It’s possible. Perhaps he’s had Kazan 
before and abused him in a way that the 
dog has not forgotten. To-morrow I'll 
find out. But until I know—will you 
promise to keep away from Kazan?” 

Isobel gave the promise. When they 
came out from the tent Kazan lifted 
his great head. The stinging lash had 
closed one of his eyes and his mouth 
was dripping blood. Isobel gave a low 
sob, but did not go near him. Half 
blinded, he knew that his mistress had 
stopped his punishment, and he whined 
softly, and wagged his thick tail in the 
snow. 


IV 


Never had he felt so miserable as 
through the long, hard hours of the day 
that followed, when he broke the trail for 
his team-mates into the north. One of 
his eyes was closed and filled with sting- 
ing fire, and his body was sore from the 
blows of the caribou lash. But it was 
not physical pain that gave the sullen 
droop to his head and robbed his body 
of that keen, quick alertness of the lead- 
dog—the commander of his mates. It 
was his spirit. For the first time in his 
life, it was broken. McCready had beat- 
en him—long ago; his master had beaten 
him ; and during all this day their voices 
were fierce and vengeful in his éars. 
But it was his mistress who hurt him 
most. She held aloof from him, always 
beyond the reach of his leash ; and when 
they stopped to rest, and again in camp, 
she looked at him with strange and won- 
dering eyes, and did not speak. She, too, 
was ready to beat him. He believed that, 














It was his master —— and in his hand he held the club. 
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and so slunk away from her and 
crouched on his belly in the snow.’ With 
him, a broken spirit meant a_ broken 
heart, and that night he lurked in one 
of the deepest shadows about the camp- 
fire and grieved alone. None knew that 
it was grief—unless‘it,was. the girl. She 
did not move toward him. She did not 
speak to him. But she watched him 
closely—and studied him hardest when 
he was looking at McCready. 

Later, after Thorpe and his mistress 
had gone into their tent, it began to 
snow, and the effect of the snow upon 
McCready puzzled Kazan. The man was 
restless, and he drank frequently from 
the flask which he had used the night 
before. In the firelight his face grew 
redder and redder, and Kazan could see 
the strange gleam of his teeth as he 
gazed at the tent in which his mistress 
was sleeping. Again and again he went 
close to that tent, and listened. Twice 
he heard movement. The last time, it 
was the sound of Thorpe’s deep breath- 
ing. McCready hurried back to the fire 
and turned his face straight up to the 
sky. The snow was falling so thickly 
that when he lowered his face he blinked 
and wiped his eyes. Then he went out 
into the gloom and bent low over the 
trail they had made a few hours before. 
It was almost obliterated by the falling 
snow. Another hour and there would be 
no trail—nothing to tell whoever might 
pass the next day that they had come 
this way. By morning it would cover 
everything, even the fire, if he al- 
lowed it to die down. McCready drank 
again, out in the darkness. Low word; 
of an insane joy burst from his lips. 
His head was hot with a drunken fire. 
His heart beat madly. but scarcely more 
furiously than did Kazan’s when the 
dog saw that McCready was returning 
with a club! The club he placed on end 
against a tree. Then he took a lantern 
from the sledge and lighted it. He ap 
proached Thorpe’s tent-flap, the lantern 
in his hand. 

“Ho, Thorpe—Thorpe!” he called. 

There was no answer. He could hear 
Thorpe breathing. He drew the flap 
aside a little, and raised his voice. 

“Thorpe!” 





Still there was no movement inside, 
and he untied the flap strings and thrust 
in his lantern. The light flashed on Iso- 
bel’s golden head nestling against her 
husband’s shoulder, and McCready 
stared at it, his eyes burning like red 
coals, until he saw that Thorpe was 
awakening. Quickly he dropped the flap 
and rustled it from the outside. 

“Ho, Thorpe!—Thorpe!” he called 
again. 

This time Thorpe replied. 

“Hello, McCready—is that you?” 

McCready drew the flap back a little, 
and spoke in a low voice. 

“Yes. Can you come out a minute? 
Something’s happening out in the woods. 
Don’t wake up your wife!” 

He drew back and waited. A minute 
later Thorpe came quietly out of the 
tent. McCready pointed into the thick 
spruce. 

“T’ll swear there’s some one nosing 
around the camp,” he said. “I’m certain 
that I saw a man out there a few min 
utes ago, when I went for a log. It’s 
a good night for stealing dogs. Here— 
you ‘take the lantern! If I wasn’t clean 
fooled, we'll find a trail in the snow.” 

He gave Thorpe the lantern and 
picked up the heavy club. A growl rose 
in Kazan’s throat, but he choked it back. 
He wanted to snarl forth his warring, 
to leap at the end of his leash, but he 
knew that if he did that, they would 
return and beat him. So he lay still, 
trembling and shivering, and whining 
softly. He watched them until they dis- 
appeared—and then waited—listened. 
At last he heard the crunch of snow. 
He was not surprised to see McCready 
come back alone. He had expected him 
to return alone. For he knew what a 
club meant! 

McCready’s face was terrible now. It 
was like a beast’s. He was hatless. Kazan 
slunk deeper in his shadow at the low, 
horrible laugh that fell from his lips 
—for the man still held the club. In 
a moment he dropped that, and ap- 
proached the tent. He drew back the flap 
and peered in. Thorpe’s wife was sleep- 
ing, and as quietly as a cat he entered 
and hung the lantern on a nail in the 
tent-pole, His movement did not awaken 
























































her, and for a few moments he stood 
there, staring—staring. 


Outside, crouching in the _ deep 
shadow, Kazan tried to fathom the 
meaning of these strange things that 
were happening. Why had his master 
and McCready gone out into the forest ? 
Why had not his master returned? It 
was his master, and not McCready, who 
belonged in that tent. Then why was 
McCready there? He watched him as he 
entered, and suddenly the dog was on his 
feet, his back tense and bristling, his 
limbs rigid. He saw McCready’s huge 
shadow on the canvas, and a moment 
later there came a strange, piercing cry. 
In the wild terror of that cry he recog- 
nized her voice—and he leaped toward 
the tent. The leash stopped him, choking 
the snarl in his throat. He saw the 
shadows struggling now, and there came 
cry after cry. She was calling to his 
master, and with his master’s name she 
was calling him! 

“Kazsan—K azan—”" 

He leaped again, and was thrown up- 
on his back. A second and a third time 
he sprang the length of the leash into 
the night, and the dabiche cord about 
his neck cut into his flesh like a knife. 
He stopped for an instant, gasping for 
breath. The shadows were still fighting. 
Now they were upright! Now they were 
crumpling down! With a fierce snarl he 
flung his whole weight once more at the 
end of the chain. There was a snap, 
as the thong about his neck gave way. 

In half a dozen bounds Kazan made 
the tent and rushed under the flap. With 
a snarl he was at McCready’s throat. 
The first snap of his powerful jaws 
was death, but he did not know that. 
He knew only that his mistress was 
there, and that he was fighting for her. 
There came one choking, gasping cry 
that ended with a terrible sob; it was 
McCready. The man sank from his knees 
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upon his back, and Kazan thrust his 
fangs deeper into his enemy’s throat; 
he felt the warm blood. 

The dog’s mistress was calling to hin 
now. She was pulling at his shaggy neck. 
But he would not loose his hold—not for 
a long time. When he did, his mistress 
looked down once upon the man and 
covered her face with her hands. ‘Then 
she sank down upon the blankets. She 
was very still. Her face and hands were 
cold, and Kazan muzzled them tenderly. 
Her eyes were closed. He snuggled up 
close against her, with his ready jaws 
turned toward the dead man. Why was 
she so still, he wondered ? 

A long time passed, and then she 
moved. Her eyes opened. Her hand 
touched him. 

Then he heard a step outside. 

It was his master, and with that old 
thrill of fear—fear of the club—he went 
swiftly to the door. Yes, there was his 
master in the firelight—and in his hand 
he held the club. He was coming slowly, 
almost falling at each step, and his face 
was red with blood. But he had the club! 
He would beat him again—beat him 
terribly for hurting McCready; so Ka- 
zan slipped quietly under the tent-flap 
and stole off into the shadows. From out 
the gloom of the thick spruce he looked 
back, and a low whine of love and grief 
rose and died softly in his throat. They 
would beat him always now—after that. 
Even she would beat him. They would 
hunt him down, and beat him when they 
found him. 

From out the glow of the fire he 
turned his wolfish head to the depths of 
the forest. There were no clubs or sting- 
ing lashes out in that gloom. They would 
never find him there. 

For another moment he wavered. And 
then, as silently as one of the wild 
creatures of which he was a part, he 
stole away into the blackness of the 
night. 
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= the Weetman’s house-party 

A iI chose a profession. A swift 

|| decision; a plunge over the 

‘ brink ; a lightning “descent in- 

to the maelstrom.”’ | became, all unex- 

pectedly, one of the three smartest 

purloiners of other people’s jewels whom 

the present decade has introduced to 
good society. 

Should you detect a note of pride in a 
shameful confession, I am sorry. But in 
speaking of those achievements, I must 
employ spirit rather than a snuffling hy- 
pocrisy. Anyhow, to-day I am as honest 

as you are. 

One more word and you shall hear 
just what happened at the Weetman’s 
house-party. 

In the episode called “Red Dia- 
monds” I told you something of the 
three of us. Pauline March, a daughter 
of America, fair and fragile, with never 
a fear of the abyss, of the maelstrom, 
in her laughing eyes. Armand Duverne, 
a poet, a writer of tolerable lyrics, a 
diamond crook of a lustrous magnitude. 

Myself—the Honorable Derek Tred- 
gold. 

The house-party extended from Satur- 
day to Tuesday. On Monday night there 
was a dance. The program was half over 
when Mrs. Lyall-Bodiska asked me: 

“Ts it true, Mr. Tredgold, that 
precious stones are male and female?’ 


as 


Half a minute elapsed before I 
grasped the simple fact that a lady was 
speaking to me. In the ball-room adja- 
cent, a first-class Viennese orchestra was 
executing, with beautiful finish, the 
music of a cotillon. I had not come 
from the dancing, however, but from the 
card-room ; and as I had lost between 
three and four thousand dollars at 
Bridge, and as I hadn’t the phantom of 
a notion how to raise half that sum, I 
was feeling a bit dazed, naturally. When 
the Weetmans filled their country house 
with guests, play always ran pretty high. 

A loud sigh of mock patience from 
my questioner brought back my wander- 
ing attention. I liked Mrs. Lyall-Bodis- 
ka; I admired her silver-grey curls. An 
apology brought a renewal of her query. 

“A gender in stones? Why, yes. Now, 
the sapphire in your pendant—allow me 
to look at it. It is a female stone.” 

“Really?” 

“Indeed. Oh, there is no profoundness 
of knowledge displayed. A fairly light 
shade of sapphire is a female; a dark 
one—a male.” 

Mrs. Bodiska laughed her much-too- 
loud laugh. “There, you are getting at 
me,” she cried. 

“T should be sorry to do that.” 

She blushed a little. “They say, Mr. 
Tredgold, that you are a great authority 
on jewels?” 
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“They have always interested me.” 

“T wish I was.like you. One must so 
much more appreciate having diamonds 
when one understands them, and what 
they mean. Is that a really 
sapphire ?” 

I smiled. To criticise a lady’s jewels 
is as perilous .as to question her age. 
However, it was a good stone, what is 
called a star sapphire, emitting six rays. 
I congratulated her, but at the same time 
I rendered a far deeper homage to the 
rings upon her podgy fingers. And | 
sighed inwardly as I thought that one 
—a ruby cat’s eye—would lift me _ eas- 
ily out of the mire in which I was fallen. 
Understand, if you please, that the sigh 
indicated nothing worse than a mild en- 
vy. 

Mrs. Lyall-Bodiska yawned ponder- 
ously. She looked sleepy as an owl, and 
her face bore a dead-white hue. I offered 
her my arm and led her to a seat. On 
the way, the curtain which divided the 
reception room, where we were, from the 
ball-room, was drawn aside and Pauline 
March looked in. Her cheeks, which 
were soft and fragrant as rose leaves, 
were flushed with exercise. She was the 
quintessence of grace in her blue silk 
gown. I called to her: 

“Ts there one poor little vacant place 
on your program?” 

“Oh, you may have the dance after 
the next,” she smiled, and vanished, leav- 
ing a perfume of stephanotis. 

What did I know of Pauline March 
at that time? Nothing more than the 
charming fact that she was an exquisite- 
ly pretty girl who occasionally showed 
herself in my set, and with whom it was 
a genuine pleasure to talk, for she had 
been in many countries. I had met her 
not more than three times, and, like most 
men, acknowledged tle power in her 
clear eyes. 

My companion sat down heavily on a 
cushioned seat. “A nice girl, aint she?” 
she mouthed. 

It jarred a little, but I was half-way 
back to the clouds of worry and wretch- 
edness. Involuntarily I sat down beside 
Mrs. Lyall-Bodiska and buried my face 
in my hands. How was I to meet my 
I. O. U.? I had no earthly chance of 
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meeting it. Nor was that my only re- 
sponsibility, by a long chalk. Debts, 
debts! I struggled in them, already 
smothering, already feeling on heart and 
brain the numbing touch of Despair’s 
icy finger. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” yawned my 
companion, endangering her lower jaw. 
“How sleepy I do feel, to be sure. And I 
had a nice long nap this afternoon so as 
to be fresh for the evening. I can’t think 
what makes me so tired. Do tell me more 
about diamonds, Mr. Tredgold. I just 
love it. Do you know that my birthstone 
is a ruby?” 

Enunciation of so supremely impor- 
tant a fact was sufficient to pull me to- 
gether. I lighted a cigarette. 

“What does a ruby mean, Mr. Tred- 
gold?” 

I quoted— 

The glowing ruby should adorn 

- Those who in July are born; 

Thus they shall be exempt and free 

From all love’s doubt and jealousy. 

The poetic force of these noble lines 
failing to elicit a response, I glanced at 
my companion. She was fast asleep. 

Disconcerted, I looked down upon 
her, at those chubby fingers folded, bear- 
ing a fortune, and a big fortune at that. 
I fixed gloomy eyes on the ruby, the 
cat’s eye, of about three: carats, splitting 
the electric light into thin rays the color 
of pigeon’s blood. Suddenly I heard the 
violins begin to tune for a waltz—my 
waltz with Pauline March. I went out to 
find her. 

The Weetman’s ball-room was not 
without fame. Its black oak floor, pol- 
ished to the last degree, glimmered under 
the shaded candles clustered in heavy 
candelabra round the walls hung with 
tapestry. The musicians were in a recess 
over a magnificent marble mantelpiece. 
Flowers weighted the air with fragrance. 

I failed to locate my prospective part- 
ner on a first tour round the room. In 
the meantime the dance had begun. Few 
men’s lack of self-consciousness is deep- 
ened by having to edge round a room in 
search of a forgetful partner, dodging 
the movements of gyrating couples. I was 
just a trifle annoyed. And then the music 
was one of Tschaikowski’s waltzes, with 
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on his right side, his face to the wall. ‘He may not be dead.” I drew back, looking at Pauline, who 
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a mystic shade of sadness that is so eVi- 
dent in him, and which cried out to my 
mood. I abandoned the quest and wan- 
dered into an alcove; and there, all at 
once, I heard a-voice say: 

“Yes; and I shall follow you over the 
world if you lead the chase. I will haunt 
you while we live. I can help it no’ more 
than the earth the attraction of the Pole 
Star. Keep the same abyss between us, as 
infinite, as chilling ; but I will reach out 
my arms to you—cruel and without 
heart. Mon Dieu, show a little pity!” 

“Oh, how I hate you!” replied the 
voice of —Pauline. 

I took a step to leave the recess as 
unobtrusively as I had entered, having 
caught sight of neither of the speakers, 
who were completely concealed by a 
syringa-covered grotto. A second later 
Pauline laid a hand upon my arm. 

“You have been looking for me. I am 
so contrite, really,” she murmured. 

The regret was so genuine that it 
killed in me a fear of being suspected 
eavesdropper. We sailed into the current 
of dancers. I stole more than one glance 
at my companion. She did not seem so 
agitated as one would have thought, for 
clearly I had interrupted a distressing 
cene. Doubtless she guessed what was 
n my mind. She said, demurely: 

“T had the last dance with the Count 
of Breves, and he kept me rather too 
ong afterwards. Do you know him? 
Le Comte de Breves? He has a beauti- 
ful chateau in the Touraine.” 

“T have not that honor.” Somehow 
those hissed words, “Oh, how I hate 
you!” which must have pierced to the 
soul the Count of Breves, had a soothing 
touch for my misery. 

“What have you been doing all to- 
night?” continued Pauline, as I held 
her. 

“T patronized the salle de jeu.” 

“And you have lost a deal of money.” 
She turned her head and looked right 
into my face. “It is easy to guess as 
nuch. You would have acted more wise- 
y to have stayed with the dancing.” 

Heaven, how pretty was this face only 

few inches from mine! 

“You are very kind to show any inter- 
est in what I do,” I spoke, admiring the 
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perfect contour between eyebrow and 
tiny, shell-like ear; and impulse urged 
me to add, “I trust that you are enjoy- 
ing every moment ?” 

Pauline did’ not answer, and I was 
sure I detected a faint shudder. A mo- 
ment or two of silence was broken by 
her remark: 

“What was Mrs. Lyall-Bodiska say- 
ing?” 

“We were chatting about sapphires.” 

“Ah, she is wearing her jewels to- 
night. Are they not splendid? And is it 
true that you are an expert in precious 
stones ?” , 

“T am capable of granting full admi- 
ration to the emerald burning in your 
hair.” 

She bent her head towards me that I 
might see the stone to better advantage ; 
but I did not look at the jewel, only at 
the coiled tresses of soft brown hair 
with a touch of auburn in their depths. 

“A true grass-green beryl,” I mur- 
mured. 

The perfect music was dying, and 
Pauline said: “Will you bring Mrs: Bo- 
diska to me? I want to talk to her.” 

“Willingly, though I fear I shall have 
to carry her. She was fast asleep when L 
came away.” 

Indeed, when I looked for the lady I 
was informed that she had gone to bed. 
The hour was then one after midnight. 
Like a fool I returned to the card-room, 
where I lost again, heavily. At half-past 
two o’clock everyone had retired to their 
bedrooms. Light “and laughter had 
yielded to darkness and silence. 

I suppose everybody slept. I didn’t. 
I sat on the side of my bed, and stared 
across. the room at the dull red fire 
blinking and muttering to itself. Gone 
was excitement of high play; stilled 
were the voices of the Weetmans’ rather 
noisy crowd; the crack Viennese band 
rested from their labors—somewhere. I 
sat up and kept slumberless watch with 
the dead hours, with those early, small 
hours which see the flitting of most souls 
of men and women; and during which, 
to the nervously anxious, “bird-bolts 
become as cannon bullets.” 

A’ faint’ mutter like the growl of a 
far-away surf crept through one of the 
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walls. But it was no distant sea, being 
merely the heavy snoring of Mrs. Ly- 
all-Bodiska, who occupied a room ad- 
joining. 

Deepening depression made me realize 
that I was up against something like 
despair. That is a mood very foreign to 
me, and I have not experienced it since 
that night. There was no resource which 
I had not plumbed and dried. Those 
accursed I. O. U.’s haunted me. A beg- 
gar in evening dress, I began to pace 
my room up and down, up and down, 
until my head sang and a cold dew 
started to my forehead. Truly I was 
nothing more than a craven at that mo- 
ment. Perhaps the after-effects of dry 
Monopole and many cigars had some- 
thing to do with it. 

With a dull wonder I heard a mur- 
mur of voices that seemed to float from 
a room under mine, but the sound soon 
ceased. 

Then the purring drone of a big 
clock hummed through the house. It 
struck four notes and lapsed into death- 
ly quiet. 

The fading fire seemed to regard me 
with a wan eye. A sense of chill urged 
me to get into bed. It was a night in 
mid-winter, and its icy breath frosted 
the window panes, singing a melancholy 
dirge to a fringe of poplars facing the 
east. 

Tap, tap! 

It was the impact of human knuckles 
upon the door, ever so faint. A couple 
of strides and I had opened it. Then I 
received a shock of something more than 
surprise. Pauline March was outside, 
holding a lighted candle in her hand. 
The silver holder shook visibly, and the 
wavering spire of flame shone on a white 
face and widely-dilated eyes. She was 
dressed as at the dance, only a bunch 
of white Malmaisons at her bosom was 
now crushed and torn. She opened her 
lips to say something, but was quite un- 
able to speak. 

“For heaven’s sake—” 

“Hush—oh, hush!” she panted. 

She placed her left hand on the edge 
of the open door, and leaning forward, 
fought for breath like one who labors 
under some terrible fright. 
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“T—-I—I saw the light in your room,” 
she whispered huskily. “I heard you 
walking; I knew that you were in 
trouble. God help me, what am I say- 
ing!” 

The queer mention of my trouble pre- 
vented me from at once taking open 
means for her assistance. What the deuce 
could she mean? 

“T implore you with all my soul to 
keep absolute silence!” 

“If you will tell me your trouble in- 
stantly,” I insisted. 

“T am in great peril.” She fought to 
get the words from her lips. “You alone 
may possibly help me. I tell you that if 
you wake others it—it will mean my 
death.” 

I could scarcely believe I was not 
dreaming. ‘‘What do you want of me?” 

“Come this way. For pity’s sake tread 
lightly.” 

I obeyed, first extinguishing the light 
in my room. Pauline glided noiseless as 
a phantom along the corridor, holding 
the candle above her head. We descended 
a flight of broad, shallow stairs, passing 
a window through which the glittering 
moon-crescent in her last quarter flung 
a pallid and dying gleam. Pauline 
stopped at a room just under my bed- 
room. It was the smaller of two libraries. 
Its door was ajar an inch. My guide 
pressed a shaking hand upon it, and 
peered in, in a fearful fashion. 

“Oh, how I hate you!” Pauline’s 
words flashed through my memory, with- 
out my knowing why. 

She stepped over the threshold and 
beckoned to me. 

I entered, looking round interestedly. 
There was nothing to get excited about. 
I was familiar with the apartment, which 
had a double row of bookshelves before 
its walls, a Japanese screen in a corner, 
a big ebony desk in front of the one 
window, and a few lounge chairs on a 
Turkey rug. Nothing to get excited 
about, no; and yet, as I set foot on the 
fringe of the carpet I experienced a 
warning instinct which suddenly tight- 
ened my nerves. I even noted this abrupt 
control, this assured alertness, this cat 
instinct, which makes a master crook. 
Pauline put the candle-holder on the 
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writing-desk and motioned me to a chair. 

“IT have something to tell you,” she 
whispered, pressing her pale forehead. 

I hesitated. “Is it a long story?” 

“It is a frightful one. Never woman 
needed a man’s help as I want yours.” 

I sat down. She took a chair near to 
me, sitting sideways, with her ungloved 
arms resting on the side support, her 
head bowed, her bosom heaving violent- 
ly. I noticed then a dark, purplish mark 
just below her left elbow, which re- 
sembled the pressure of rough fingers. 
This imprint of a brutal grip upon her 
soft flesh moved me more than her words. 
I felt that I should like to take by the 
throat the man who had dared this out- 
rage, and break his head against the 
wall. 

Pauline looked up at last, without 
changing her posture. And she made 
rather a queer remark: 

“There is a saying that a drowning 
man will clutch at a straw. I want to 


know if you feel the truth of it.” 
“Suppose you leave my trouble alone 
and come to yours?” I spoke harshly 


enough, angry to think that I must have 
carried a glum face through the even- 
ing. 

“It will prove a terrible shock to you,” 
said Pauline. She pushed back some 
scattered wisps of hair from her pale 
forehead. “It concerns the Count of 
Breves. Tell me frankly, did you over- 
hear a fragment of my talk with him 
to-night ?” 

“T heard you inform him of your 
hate.” 

“T am glad you did, for it makes my 
ordeal a little easier. The Count of 
Breves is the most deadly enemy a wom- 
an can have. He is my deadly enemy. 
This is no time, nor place, for a full 
recital of my story. I only ask you to 
believe that he loves me in the maddest 
fashion; that he follows me wherever 
I go, from one country to another, my 
shadow, my unceasing terror. And when 
I tell you that I am in this man’s power, 
I implore you to believe that I have done 
nothing bad. More than this I cannot 
tell you now. I repeat, the Count of 
Breves has tortured me for a long while, 
threatening to ruin me—as he can— 
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unless I yield to him. Read between the 
lines of those few sentences the most 
cruel suffering a woman can undergo.” 

I regarded her entreating eyes; I 
looked at the bruise upon her arm; and 
I nodded. 

“You shall have the tale of my trial 
in full one day—if you help me now,” 
she continued in a nervous, hurried whis- 
per. ‘At present I can prove it to you— 
oh, my God! I can make it only too 
fearfully evident. Listen, and whatever 
you do keep control of yourself. You 
saw something of the scene to-night be- 
tween the Count of Breves and myself. 
I concealed its immediate effect upon me, 
but as a matter of fact I was suffocating 
with rage and terror. I could not sleep. 
I kept thinking and thinking until I 
thought [I should go mad. To calm my- 
self I ventured into this library an hour 
ago for a book which I am reading. I 
found the Count heré, writing.” 

Pauline fought for breath. 

“TI was taken by surprise,” she con- 
inued after a few moments. “Before I 
»ould retreat he sprang between me and 
the door, which he closed. He stopped 
my impulse to call for help by declaring 
passionately that if I would grant him 
five minutes’ conversation he would ac- 
cept as final my last answer. I was com- 
pelled to yield, because he had already 
turned the key in the lock and swore 
that unless I listened he would allow 
me to be found in this room with him. I 
was at my wit’s end. He began to talk 
in his wild fashion. I was horribly 
afraid. The madne$s of crying out and 
being found with him in a locked room 
at this hour was only too apparent. 

“Suddenly, I caught sight of the In- 
dian knife with a curve in the blade, 
which was on the writing-desk, and 
which _is used as a paper-cutter. I 
snatched it up and ran to the door. He 
rushed at me and caught me in his arms. 
I do not know whether I struck him with 
the knife, or whether he got it from me, 
tripped over the rug and fell upon the 
point of the blade. I know only that 
there was a brief struggle during which 
I was almost unconscious. Suddenly, I 
saw him lying on the carpet. The knife 
must have broken in him, for the handle- 
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end is—there. There was a frightful 
gurgle in his throat. He stretched out 
his legs and stiffened before my eyes. 
I—I—for pity’s sake, think twice be- 
fore—before—” 

The last sentence was addressed to 
me, for I had leaped to my feet horror- 
stricken. Pauline rose also, her trembling 
fingers tearing at the Malmaisons at her 
heaving bosom. She panted: ‘Think 
what discovery will mean to me—I who 
have endured so much already. Wait a 
moment—I—I trusted you!” 

“Where is he?” I cried, holding her 
bare shoulders, almost shaking her, for I 
feared she was going to shriek. 

“T—-I—put the screen in front of 
him. He is—there!” 

She recoiled, pressing her temples, 
her eyes wild with agony. 

I stepped towards the screen and drew 
it away. The Count of Breves lay in a 
terribly inert posture, on his right side, 
his face to the wall, with only a foot of 
space between it and the wainscoting. 
Apparently the sharp weapon had en- 
tered either his right side, or chest, or 
abdomen. There might have been some 
blood, but the redness of the Turkey 
rug and the shadow which the screen 
flung, concealed it. I bent over the body. 

“He may not be dead.” I drew back, 
looking at Pauline, who seemed about to 
faint. ‘And while we wait here he may 
be dying.” 

“First let me finish,” she panted, ‘‘and 
then I will summon assistance. I should 
have done so without a moment’s delay, 
but—but I remembered, in that terrible 
instant, that you had overheard the quar- 
rel between him and me. You would be 
compelled to speak of it, and it would 
condemn me. I controlled myself suffi- 
ciently to go to your room. I meant to 
tell you first, to implore you to keep 
silent regarding the words which I felt 
sure you had heard me use to him. There 
was a light in your room. You were 
pacing up and down. Even at such a 
moment I recalled the fact that you were 
in grave trouble. Forgive me; I could 
not help but see to-night that you were 
faced with something like ruin. And in 
the instant that I hesitated outside your 
room there flashed upon me the idea 
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as to how you might help me, indeed.” 

I replaced the screen in its former 
position. The sensation that there was 
some extraordinary suggestion behind 
Pauline’s words compelled my momen- 
tary inaction. She continued, regaining 
a better command of her nerves: 

“Listen to me. I believe that, like my- 
self, you are confronted with a desperate 
situation. Only my feeling that that is 
true, and my fearful position, permit 
me to continue. Your great necessity— 
is money ; mine is infinitely more. I must 
speak, though you strike me. I will write 
here—at once—a few words saying as 
clearly as you wish that I am respon- 
sible for to-night’s work, for the death 
of my enemy. I will give you the paper 
—which you will make use of only in 
the last extremity.” 

She paused, while I gasped under a 
dawning perception of what was to fol- 
low. 

‘We are both drowning,” she went on 
presently. “There is a straw of hope for 
both of us. I cannot give you money, 
but I can offer you—this.” With a swift 
movement she detached from her hair 
the green beryl. “You are a connoisseur 
of jewels. You do not want me to tell 
you that this stone is worth some thou- 
sands of dollars. Will you take it? Will 
you save yourself by taking it? Will 
you, in doing so, make an attempt to 
save me?” 

I picked up the handle of the Indian 
dagger, touching the rough edge of the 
snapped blade. 

“Do you understand me? Shall I make 
myself clearer?” entreated Pauline. She 
was quite close to me, and a fevered 
light played in her eyes. I replied: 

“It is needless. I comprehend you 
perfectly. You offer me the small fortune 
represented by this flawless stone to run 
away from the house, thus drawing upon 
myself sure suspicion of being guilty of 
the killing of the Count of Breves.” 

Pauline bent her fair head in mute 
assent. 

I went on: 

“You pay me well. I shall owe it to 
you to get clean away, of course; to 
bury myself in some hole in the big 
world. While I am free your safety is 
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assured. For my part, if the luck turns 
against me and I am caught, your writ- 
ten confession, which you will give me 
now, will save me from the last ignominy 
—in fact, will clear me. I shall have to 
take care of that paper! On the other 
hand, people will ask why I killed this 
Count of Breves. Still, the glaring fact 
of my sudden flight will cry with a loud, 
accusing voice against me; and no doubt 
a plausible motive will be unearthed. 
All this is very palpable. I lose a name 
and position ; but, as you point out, both 
are to me worthless, since I stand on the 
edge of beggary, faced by the rank 
shame of dishonored I. O. U.’s. Still, 
it requires a little thought, you will ad- 
mit. The situation is distinctly unusual.” 

Pauline was already putting down the 
few lines to clear me, should I accept, 
and afterwards be pushed up against 
the last extremity. I watched her white 
fingers travel over the paper, and the 
spot of crimson burning in her cheeks. 

“Will you do it?” said she. 

“First allow me to read what you have 
written.—It seems to be in good form. 
Giving me this, you trust me greatly.” 

“T have no option.” 

“It might prove a terrible instrument 
for blackmail ?” 

“You have already said that I trust 
you.” 

“I appreciate it more than you may 
believe. I accept this help on your part, 
and I offer you its legitimate return. I 
must get out quietly. How far is this 
window above the ground?” 

I pushed it up without making a 
sound. It opened upon a narrow iron 
balcony, and a lawn was a twenty-foot 
drop below. A big beech tree facing the 
window reached out livid arms in the 
moonlight. I lost a minute or two fetch- 
ing boots and a topcoat. 

“Good-night,” said I curtly. “Heaven 
help both of us.” 

Pauline did not answer. I swung full 
length from the bottom of the balcony, 
let go, and dropped with a light thud 
upon sodden earth. 


I wonder what Pauline thought of me 
at that moment? I wonder what you 
think of me? 
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I, the Honorable Derek Tredgold, 
the youngest son of a most impoverished 
Irish peer—but a peer for all that, pos- 
sessing by birth, manners and a good 
appearance entrée into the innermost 
circle of circles—a self-confessed killer ! 

Is that your impression? 

It was certainly not mine. 

You must be a diamond crook your- 
self to appreciate the fierce, almost de- 
lirious thrill of excitement tingling my 
every nerve as I picked myself up from 
the rime-covered grass. I had dropped a 
broken, but an honest man; I arose— 
the other thing. Till then I had been a 
lover of stones precious; now I would 
be a stealer of them. More, none should 
ever beat me at the game. In a flash I 
awoke to a sense of my own brilliance, 
to realization of a strength of nerve, a 
faculty of control, to a perception of 
the taste of the wine of the exquisite 
excitement of this particular form of 
crime. It was an apotheosis, though of 
the retrogade order. My ancestors had 
robbed with a battle-axe. It must have 
been the old lust in the blood. 

All this will become daylight-clear to 
you when I say that Pauline’s vehement 
story left me wholly unconvinced of its 
truth. To my own astonishment, newly- 
born instinct rendered it transparent as 
glass. While I was speaking to her, while 
she was putting down those worthless 
lines on expensive notepaper, I was peer- 
ing into every hole and corner of the 
mystery, and with an insight that not 
only electrified me, but which fired me 
with that flame of emulative desire that 
has made me what I—was. 

I scurried out of the moonlight into 
a gable’s shadow until I heard Pauline 
draw a curtain before the window. Then 
I slipped back and shinned a way up 
the sleek beech. It was not hard work 
swarming along a limb of the silver 
giant which reached out towards the 
balcony, although I took a risk when I 
jumped for the iron rail. Two seconds 
later found me crouching outside the 
panes, looking with joy-filled eyes at the 
broken shadow of a man upon the light 
cretonne curtain. 

This man was certainly the Count of 
Breves. 
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I felt good, I assure you! Where had 
gone gloomy fears, the wretchedness of 
an hour ago? Vanished like a vapor. 

That this mysterious Count of Breves 
was absolutely unharmed had occurred 
to me as I leaned over his body. His 
closed eyes had first made me think, for 
I had looked to find them in the set 
stare of the suddenly slaughtered. And 
then, despite the red color of the Turkey 
rug, and the shadow thrown by the 
screen, some show of blood should have 
been evident. The train of suspicion, 
once lighted, had crackled along briskly. 
The library was below my room, yet I 
had heard no sound of a struggle or a 
fall. On top of my conjecture came 
Pauline’s remarkable offer. It was not 
so much the actual proposition that 
deepened my doubts, as the knowledge 
she showed of my desperate affairs. I 
realized that she wanted to get me out 
of the house for some reason nothing 
akin to the stated one. I smelt a plot, 
and the odor of it went to my head like 
good wine. Obviously I was a chosen 
victim. Well, we should see! Diamonds? 
The word had been in the air all the 
evening. Strangely enough, the idea of 
Pauline in that connection did not hurt 
me much. I was angry that she had made 
me her fool; also, as I say, the sheer 
glamour of the game had gripped me. 

“We don’t want the light,” grunted 
the voice of the Count of Breves. “End 
of Act Two: shall you stay up for the 
third—and last?” 

He plunged the room in darkness as 
he spoke. I had not the smallest difficul- 
ty in hearing: the window, of course, 
was to be left open—to point my way 
of egress next morning. 

Pauline yawned. “Oh, I shall go to 
bed. It has been a little trying, really. 
Poor man! I hated to deceive him.” She 
laughed musically. ““He wont want that 
paper—which nobody would believe.” 

“Tredgold? A plastic ass.” He struck 
a match and I saw a cigar end glow. 
“We had him from the moment of our 
mock quarrel. I had my eye on him then 
and saw him change color. I believe you 
are making a conquest. Do not pity him. 
He will find out in a few hours that 
instead of being wanted for my murder, 











he will only be called upon by the police 
to settle for the matter of some thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of jewels. What 
a burden off his mind! And then your 
emerald is good pay—if he gets away 
with it.” 

“True, my dear friend.” Pauline 
yawned again. “How tired I am. When 
are you going to begin?” 

“Beaucoup de temps. The Lyall-Bo- 
diska is at the bottom of a hundred-fath- 
om slumber. I feared that she was going 
to leave that glass of champagne after 
the seventh dance. I put six grains in it 
instead of five, and the wine must have 
tasted bitter—I must congratulate you 
on your acting. Say you forgive me for 
that bruise. Perhaps it was needless?” 

“That is all right. I shall go to bed 
now. Don’t make a noise when you 
start.” 

“Why that insult? I am no cracks- 
man at his first job. Sleep well, mon 
amie. I shall finish this cigar and then 
conclude the affair. The Lyall-Bodiska 
—how the name grates on my poet’s ear! 
—will awake from a refreshing sleep 
relieved of certainly twenty thousand 
dollar’s worth of jewels. Thrill number 
one, followed hotly by the sensational 
discovery that the Honorable Derek 
Tredgold, amateur expert in diamonds, 
has taken himself off to—to—the devil 
may care; we do not. —Bon soir, mon 
amie; dream as happily as you deserve.” 

I feared lest they should hear the grat- 
ing of my teeth. 

He sat there alone, quite twenty min- 
utes, enjoying his smoke. Now and again 
he sighed. Once he murmured three 
verses of a poem which began, “My 
love has the eyes of June....” I shared 
his patience. He was sure of himself; so 
was I. 

At last I saw the glowing end of his 
cigar as he tossed the thing into the 
grate. I listened as I had never listened 
before—though I have done so frequent- 
ly since! A door creaked ever so slightly. 
When I judged that he was gone, [I 
crawled over the sill. 

My outstretched right hand found the 
open door. I followed a corridor to where 
the main staircase rose to the left. Two 
flights led to Mrs. Bodiska’s bedroom, 
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which, as I have said, adjoined mine. He 
had ascended the first, as I discovered 
by creeping up with an infinite caution. 
I gave him another full minute, for | 
did not want to come to his heels, the 
stairway being in complete darkness. 
Then I reached the top, still keeping al- 
most flat upon the ground. 

Here a gallery ran to left and right. 
My direction was the former. Six paces 
would take me to the door of Mrs. 
Bodiska’s room, yet I could detect not 
the faintest sound of any kind. It was 
most unlikely that the lady would leave 
her door unlocked. Had he managed his 
work already? Was it possible to pick a 
lock in so short a time? I had no inten- 
tion of allowing him to enter; but the 
master silence in which he worked de- 
luded me into fearing that he was 
through. I rose and went forward and— 
butted clean into him. 

For all his nerve, the unexpected 
shock was too much for him. His fierce 
yell rang through the darkness. He tried 
to get past me with a rush. I caught his 
legs and brought him down with a 
smash that shook the boards. He wrig- 
gled away like the slipperiest of eels and 
made for the staircase; but I came up 
with him again and chanced a swing in 
the blackness with my right. He took the 
flight with a terrible noise for a poet. 

The house was roused. I slipped into 
my room, leaving him to face the music 
as best he could. I slept well and late. 


Pauline was in one of the hot-houses, 
admiring orchids. She turned her head 
as I entered the steam-laden atmos- 
phere. 

“So late a riser, Mr. Tredgold?” she 
smiled. She has the prettiest little tremor 
in her low notes. “Do look at this 
odonto-glossum; it is living porcelain.” 

I had anticipated this coolness, but 
the perfection of it staggered me. 

“Your friend the Count of Breves has 
gone up to town. It seems that he had 
an accident last night and fell down 
stairs. He pleaded a somnambulistic 
habit—an old weakness. Why didn’t you 
go with him?” 

Pauline lifted her eyebrows at my 
heat. “I? Is it a conundrum?” 
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By that time I had the whip hand of 
myself. Of course, I could prove noth- 
ing against her. So we looked straight 
into each other’s eyes for a full minute 
of most eloquent silence. Said Pauline: 

“Are you going to be unpleasant 
about it?” 

“My admiration will not permit it.” 

“Of course, it was you who treated 
the Count so rudely? Anyone else would 
have tried to hold him. I am glad you 
let him go. You returned by the way 
you went, did you not? It was strange, 
for you showed no suspicion.” 

“You tried to blast my life.” 

“T paid for the attempt.” 

“True. I mean to keep the price.” 

“That is the nicest thing you have 
said to me. You allow the Count of 
Breves to vanish, and you keep my green 
beryl. The inference is delightfully ob- 
vious; you have become one of us.” 

I looked away, but she saw the rising 
color in my cheeks. 

“T sometimes wanted to suggest it, 
she crooned. “Is it worse than winning 
other people’s money at cards? With 
your knowledge of jewels you will go 
far. The Count will be charmed.” 

“What is his real name?” 

“Armand Duverne. He is the poet, 
you know; only there really is not much 
money even in good poetry. His ‘Songs 
of Illyria’ captured the Parisian salons. 
The charmed Baroness de Chécy would 
have given him her diamonds—if he had 
not helped himself already. Wont you 
shake hands? You ewould be beyond 
value to us.” 

She held out her hand to me. I knew 
she spoke truly. With my position— 
gifts, expert knowledge—I should ex- 
cel. And then the glamour of the game 
had gripped me, as I said. 

Half a minute of hesitation—no more. 
I had but to give her back the green 
beryl, to walk away. A diamond thief! 
I have found a softer synonym for that 
ugly term, but just then it rang in my 
ears with a proper bizarre discord. 

“Ah, bah!” she murmured, with the 
tiniest shrug. “It is more a man’s life 
than foolish idleness. You will? I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart!” 

“Ah, if you had only known Pauline. 
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OW true it 

is that Ro- 
mance lies 
just around 
the corner! Mr. Well- 
away, of all the party of 
five plump gentlemen that 
rode from Westcote on Long 
Island to Fogarty’s Inn in New 
Jersey, in Mr. Winston’s ancient red 
automobile, to dine on broiled duckling, 
was the least romantic. He was a dealer 
in pianos, and for that reason, if for no 
other, a most prosaic man. For piano 
dealers never yield to romance, even 
when describing the merits of their pi- 
anos. This is well known. And yet, when 
he turned the corner briskly he fairly 
bumped into the lady with the one over- 
shoe. 

Of the five Cupids—for so the five 
plump men, Mr. Winston, Mr. Flamb, 
Mr. Brimmer, Mr. Wellaway and Mr. 
Gorse, were called—Mr. Wellaway was 
the jolliest, and he was jolly because he 
had no romantic thoughts. Food and 
drink and sleep and selling pianos oc- 
cupied all his time. Had he been of a 
romantic turn he might have been a 
serious, worried man, for romance is 
hard to find and the search might have 
been wearing; but Mr. Wellaway, being 
a man of facts, could afford to be jolly. 
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Therefore, when 
Mr. Winston’s de- 
crepit automobile 
broke down just out- 
side of one of the larger 
New Jersey towns, Mr. 
Wellaway accepted the ill 
luck in a perfectly jolly man- 
ner. He laughed heartily. 

“Winston,” he said, as soon as he 
could catch his breath, “this is the fourth 
bad break-down you have had on the 
way home. The first time you lost Mr. 
Flamb; when you had the _ second 
trouble, Mr. Gorse wandered away, and 
when your old perambulating tea-pot 
collapsed for the third time, Mr. Brim- 
mer walked around the corner and dis- 
appeared. Now, I am going to walk 
around the corner and disappear.” 

He laughed again, and, angry as Mr. 
Winston was that his fellow Cupids had 
deserted him when there was work to 
do, he actually laughed. 

“Wellaway,” he said, pausing with 
his wrench in his hand, ‘‘I am about as 
much afraid that you will disappear as 
that this automobile will get back to 
Westcote without breaking down again. 
You couldn’t disappear if you tried. It 
is a mile to the nearest street car, and 
two miles to the station, and there is 
no inn until you reach the center of the 











































































































road and then around it. 


town, so I think you are safe. I know 
you too well to ask you to help mend 
the car, so you had better drape yourself 
gracefully at the side of the road and. 
take a nap.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Well-— 
away cheerfully, “but I’m going to that 
turn of the road if it kills me. I want to 
see what is around a turn of the road, 
for once in my life.” 

Then he laughed, and Mr. Winston” 
laughed, and Mr. Wellaway waddled to 
the turn in the road and walked around 


A 


it. The moment he had rounded the turn * 


he stopped short with an exclamation 
that might be called a grunt, for a 
young woman charged into him, head 
down like a goat, striking him in his 
plump and fatherly chest with the top 
of her hat. 

Mr. Wellaway stepped back, fearing 
the young woman might be about to 
charge him again, but she staggered back 
with her hand on her head, and looked 
at Mr. Wellaway with fear in her eyes, 
while she hurriedly attempted to 
straighten her crushed hat. 


The disarray of her hair caused by 
the collision gave her a hoydenish ex- 
pression, but otherwise she was dressed 
in the height of the style of the day. 
She stood a moment regarding Mr. 
Wellaway, when his jolly countenance 
must have reassured her, for, with a 
pretty gesture of supplication, she laid 
one hand on his arm and looked up into 
his face. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried, “have you a rub- 
ber overshoe in your pocket ?” 
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The jolly expression immediately left 
Mr. Wellaway’s face, as such expres- 
sions do when a man, knowingly or not, 
is face to face with Romance. 

“My dear young lady!” he exclaimed. 
“What—what do you mean? ‘Have I— 
a rubber overshoe—in my pocket ?” 

“Oh, then you have not!” she cried 
in the same tense voice. “You did not 
see one? Then I must go on, and it is 
getting late—so late!” 

It was indeed getting late. Mr. Well- 
away was well aware of it, for he was 
beginning to feel hungry. The automo- 
bile had stood so many times, and so 
long each time, for repairs, that the 
afternoon had worn away, and it was 
now near sunset. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is getting late, but 
that is what it does every afternoon 
about this time.” 

“But don’t you see!” exclaimed the 
young woman, “I must be locked in the 
top floor room on the south side of the 
house by sunset? And how can I be, 
without a rubber shoe?” 

Mr. Wellaway chuckled. The mean- 
ingless words of the young woman 
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amused him exceedingly. He had never 
in his whole jolly life met with any- 
thing quite like this. 

“I mean, of course,” said the young 
woman, “with only one rubber shoe.” 

“That’s so!’ chuckled Mr. Wellaway. 
“How can you be locked in with only 
one rubber shoe? That’s what we have 
to think of, isn’t it?” 

The effect of these thoughtless words 
of Mr. Wellaway on the young woman 
was immediate and surprising. She came 
closer to Mr. Wellaway and clung to his 
arm. 

“Oh, you mean you will help me?” 
she cried. ‘‘Who are you? How did you 
know about Baby Grilling? What do 
you know about Tootsey?” 

Mr. Wellaway stared at the young 
woman. 

“Now, see here, my good girl,” he 
said kindly. “You seem to be in some 
deep trouble, and it wouldn’t surprise 
me at all to know that it had affected 
your mind somewhat. Things of that 
sort often happen, and after a while 
everything comes all right again. Don’t 


’ 


' fret. You'll come out of this in good 







A young woman charged into him. head down like a goat 


shape. But I don’t know in the least 
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what you are talking about. I’m willing 
to help you, but all this about Tootsey 
and one overshoe and the baby is news 
to me. Perhaps I should know about it, 
but I live on Long Island. I don’t get 
the New Jersey papers.” 

“But you «wi// help me?” she cried 
eagerly. 

“Oh, yes, I’ll help you,” said Mr. 
Wellaway. 

“Then tell me,” said the young wom- 
an, “how can I be locked in the room 
with one overshoe ?” 

“T give it up,” said Mr. Wellaway, 
laughing. “You might try two rubber 
overshoes, or a pair of rubber boots.” 

“Ah!” said the young woman. “That 
is just it! I have but one rubber shoe.” 

“You might buy another pair,” said 
Mr. Wellaway. “Did that occur to you? 
Honestly, young lady, this is all Greek 
to me, but if I had but one shoe, and 
needed two, I would buy a pair. I 
wouldn’t care if that made one entire 
shoe more than I needed. I’d buy a 
pair.” 

“But you see—” the young woman 
began and then hesitated. “Did you ever 
pick a lock?” she asked. 

“Pick a what? Pick a lock? Do you 
mean like a burglar?” asked Mr. Well- 
away. 

“Like anybody that picks locks,” said 
the young woman. ‘You were never with 
a circus?” 

“What’s this? What’s this!” cried 
Mr. Wellaway, not much pleased. ‘Do 
you mean I look like the fat man in the 
circus? Like the Human Mountain of 
Flesh ?” 

In spite of her emotion, the young 
woman smiled, and the smile seemed to 
relax the tension she had been laboring 
under. 

“I only meant that in a circus there 
is usually some one that can pick a 
lock,” she explained. “There has to be. 
Our costume chests so often arrive just 
in time for the performance, and if we 
do not have the key, some one has to 
pick the lock. I meant no offence.” 

“Then you are a circus woman?” 
asked Mr. Wellaway with surprise, for, 
while he had little acquaintance with 
circus people, he had a general opinion 


, 
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they were less refined than this young 
woman seemed to be. She hesitated. 

“No,” she answered. 

“You spoke as if you were,” said Mr. 
Wellaway. 

“Well,” said she, after an instant’s 
hesitation, “I was. I will admit it to 
you, since I must depend on you to help 
me, but you must never, never let Toot- 
sey know I told you. Oh!” 

Her exclamation was caused by a 
shrill whistle—a factory whistle—that 
sounded in the town. 

“Now,” she said, “it is impossible to 
buy a pair of rubber overshoes! That 
was six o’clock. And please, please, sir, 
think quickly, for I must be locked in 
the room by seven o’clock.” 

“T’ll think as quickly as I can,” said 
Mr. Wellaway, who was really enjoy- 
ing his first dip into Romance exceed- 
ingly. ‘‘What shall I think about?” 

“Please do be serious,” begged the 
young woman. “You see it is utterly 
impossible for me to get another rubber 
overshoe now, and the door of the room 
is locked, and I must be in the room 
by seven. How can I?” 

“Now, why don’t you get in the way 
you got out?” asked Mr. Wellaway. 

“But I told you I had only one over- 
shoe,” said the young woman. “I got out 
with two. I can’t get in with one, can 
I? That’s nonsense.” 

“Tf you’ll pardon me,” said Mr. Well- 
away politely, “I might say it sounds 
exceedingly like nonsense to say you can 
get out of a locked room with two rub- 
ber overshoes when you can’t get in with 
one. I’m no judge of nonsense. That 
isn’t my profession, I’m a piano deal- 
er—"* 

The effect of these words was start- 
ling. The young woman tore her hand 
from Mr. Wellaway’s arm and sped 
down the road in the direction from 
which she had come. Now and then she 
looked back, but as she saw Mr. Wella- 
way was not following her, but standing 
laughing, she gradually slackened her 
pace. Finally she stopped and beckoned 
to Mr. Wellaway, and he, still laughing, 
walked toward her. As he approached 
she stood ready to run, but the extreme 
good nature of his face reassured her, 
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and she waited for him to approach 
quite near. 

“That was foolish of me,” 
she said frankly, “but you 
cannot imagine how 
you startled me. I 
forgot for the mo- 
ment that you 
said you were 
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“Tootsey will be furious if he 
returns and finds me out- 
‘side.”’ 

S “Who is Tootsey?” 


“Tootsey is my _ hus- 
band,” said the 
young woman 


with dignity, 


Ste 
— =~ = x vie 
ut 

SEE SNM 


“Yes,” he said; “it is getting late, but that 1s what it does every afternoon about this time.” 


from Long Island; I imagined you were 
a New Jersey piano dealer. I had just 
been to see one, and his words when he 
gave me my money back were something 
frightful.” 

“For the love of mercy!” exclaimed 
Mr. Wellaway, “did you manage to get 
a piano dealer to give you your money 
back? After you had agreed to buy a 
piano? And you still think it is difficult 
to get into a locked room with one 
overshoe? My dear young woman, if 
you can get money back from a piano 
dealer you can do anything!” 

“T believe I can,” she said, smiling. 
“I believe I can. get back into that 
locked room, and that is why I beckoned 
you to come. You are going to help me. 
You are the only person I can afford to 
have help me. Any other person might 
tell Tootsey. So, as the time is short, 
you had better think of some way as we 
walk along.” 

“Oh, certainly! I’m to think of some 
way to get you inside a locked room! 
Now, tell me, why shouldn’t you stay 
outside ?” 

“Because,” said the young woman, 


had 











“and he is the dearest and kindest hus- 
band a woman ever had, but a little 
headstrong in some things. That was 
the way with Baby Grilling. He insisted 
I should have my way about Baby Gril- 
ling, and I insisted he should have his 
way.” 

“That’s what makes a nice quarrel,” 
said Mr. Wellaway. “So he locked you 
in the room, in order that he should not 
have his way?” 

“Exactly,” said the young woman 

“And you were bound he should have 
his way, so you took a pair of rubber 
overshoes and got out of the locked 
room. And now he will be furiously 
angry because you are out of the room.” 

“No,” said the young woman, “he 
would not care at all that I was out of 
the room.” 

“He wouldn’t care—! Now, didn’t 
you say—” 

The young woman shook her head 
solemnly. 

“He would only be angry because I 
got out with a pair of rubber overshoes,” 
she said. 

“Well, now,” 


said Mr. Wellaway, 
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“suppose you had got out with one rub- 
ber overshoe. Would he have been but 
half as angry?” 

“It is nonsense to think I could get 
out with only one rubber overshoe,” said 
the young woman. “Even I couldn’t do 
that. I can do a great many things, but 
I can’t hop that distance on one foot. I 
don’t believe anyone on earth could do 
2 

“T give it up!” said Mr. Wellaway 
with a laugh. “I thought I could guess 
some sense into it, but I can’t! What is 
the riddle about the rubber overshoe ?” 

“That is something I dare not tell 
you, even if you are from Long Island,” 
said the young woman. “Perhaps, if 
you get me into the room—as I know 
you will—and will swear never, never 
to tell a living soul, I’ll tell you, but 
not until then. Have you thought of any 
plan ?” 

“Not a plan!” admitted Mr. Well- 
away. “If you were a grand piano, and 
had to be hoisted to the top of the 
Metropolitan tower, I could think of a 
way to get you up there but— Come, de- 
scribe the building.” 

“It is a flat building—a building de- 
voted to apartment flats—and Tootsey 
and I live on the top floor,” said the 
young woman. “It stands all alone. 
There is no other building near it, and 
we have the entire top floor. There is 
a door from our apartments into the 
hall, and Tootsey locked that and took 
the key. Inside the apartment there are 
several rooms, and the back room of 
all has one window—” 

“Which opens on a fire-escape?” 

“No,” said Tootsey’s wife, “it opens 
on nothing but the open air. But there 
is a possibility that some very agile per- 
son could climb to the roof by means of 
the window casing outside.” 

“As you did?” asked Mr. Wellaway. 

“As I did, but you must not tell Toot- 
sey,” said the young woman, and as 
they had now reached the town she 
turned a corner and pointed to a tall, 
isolated brick apartment house. 

“T see!” said Mr. Wellaway. “Just 
an ordinary flat dwelling. I put a Hom- 
oro piano into just such a building in 
Westcote day before yesterday.” 
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“A Homoro? Did you say a Homoro 
piano?” asked the young woman eager- 
ly. 

“That is the piano for which I am 
agent,” admitted Mr. Wellaway. 

“Oh, how splendid!” exclaimed the 
young woman joyfully. “That is the 
kind Tootsey insists I must have—or 
mustn’t have. He insists that I mustn't 
have it because it is the kind he wants 
me to have. I ordered a Baby Grill- 
ing—” 

“‘Never heard of it,” said Mr. Well- 
away. 

‘“That’s just what Tootsey said,” said 
the young woman, “but the agent said it 
was a good piano, and I ordered one, 
and paid the first payment, and when 
Tootsey was so sorry I had done it, I 
said I would not buy anything he was 
sorry to have me buy, and that I would 
go out this very day and make the man 
give me my money back. And of course, 
then, Tootsey insisted that I should not 
do anything of the kind—that I shouid 
have the kind of piano I wanted, and I 
insisted I would have the kind he 
wanted, and—and so he locked me in 
the room.” 

“And you were bound you would not 
have the Baby Grilling after that, of 
course,” chuckled Mr. Wellaway. 

“Of course!” said the young woman. 
“So I took the two rubber overshoes, 
and fled, and ran all the way to the 
agent’s house, which was just beyond 
where I met you, and I actually made 
him give my money back and cancel the 
order, and then T started to run home 
again, but when I got just here I found 
I had lost one of the rubber overshoes, 
so, of course, I couldn’t get into the 
locked room again. Then I started back 
to find the other rubber shoe, and I met 
you. And now, sir, you will have to get 
me into the locked room, or Tootsey 
will be home from the city and he will 
be furiously angry.” 

“He must be a jealous fellow, if he 
will not allow you out alone,” suggestcd 
Mr. Wellaway. 

“Not in the least! Tootsey is never 
jealous,” said the young woman. 

“Then he will be furious because you 
countermanded the Baby Grilling?” 





























“Then tell me,” said the young 
woman, “how can I be locked in 
the room with only one overshoe?” 





piano at all, and when he finds I have 
really countermanded it, he will be 
glad.” 

“Well, what in the dickens wil] he 
be furious about, then?” asked Mr. 
Wellaway, who, to tell the truth, could 
make neither head nor tail of the affair. 

“He will be furious because I got out 
of the room—with—with a pair of rub- 
ber overshoes,” said the young woman. 

They were now directly before the 
apartment house, and Mr. Wellaway 
stood and looked at it. Then he walked 
to the back of the house, and had the 
young woman point out the very win- 
dow from which she had escaped. He 
could see that a very daring person— 
such as a steeple-jack or a sailor—might 
indeed climb from the window to the 
roof of the apartment house, but it was 
no sort of job for a young woman. 
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\ “Tut!” said the young woman 


















scornfully. “That is 
nothing! I could do 
that with my _ eyes 


closed. I did it in a 
pair of rubber over- 
shoes. I could do it in 
a hobble skirt. Why, 
in the circus—”’ She 
stopped abruptly. Mr. 
Wellaway shook his 
head. 

“Could you do it with 
one rubber over- 
shoe?” he asked. 
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“Certainly,” said the young woman, 
“or with none.” 

“T see now how you escaped from the 
room,” said Mr. Wellaway, “but I de- 
clare I don’t see what the rubber over- 
shoes had to do with it. You climbed 
from the window to the roof, did you 
not ?” 

“Yes,” admitted the young woman. 

“And then,” said Mr. Wellaway, “you 
went to the scuttle hole in the roof and 
opened it, and came down to the street.”’ 

“No,” said the young woman. “That 
is just what I did not do. The lid of 
the scuttle was hooked on the inside and 
I could not open it. I could not come 
down that way.” 

“But you can go up that way,” said 
Mr. Wellaway. “If the lid of the scuttle 
is hooked on the inside you can go up 
the stairs and unhook it and step out 
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upon the roof. Then you can climb down 
into your locked room the way you 
climbed to the roof. At least you say 
you can. I wouldn’t do it myself for a 
million dollars.” 

“Mr. Wellaway,” said the young 
woman, and she showed by her manner 
that he had rendered her an inestimable 
service, “I would never in this world 
have thought that because the scuttle 
could not be opened from above it could 
be opened from below. You have saved 
me from—from a furious quarrel with 
my husband, and now I will do as you 


suggest. I will go up 
the stairs, out upon 
the roof, over the 
edge, and in at the 
window into the 
locked room, and 
Tootsey need never 
know I was out of 
the room.” 


“Now, hold on one 
minute, young lady,” 
said Mr. Wellaway. 
“This may be all 
right, and it may not. 
You say you can 
clamber down from 
the roof, but it 
sounds like nonsense 
to me. No woman 
could do that. You'll 
excuse me for speak- 
ing frankly, but the 
whole affair seems 
insanity to me, and I 
am not going to let 


you kill yourself in 
any such manner. 
No ma’am! This folly must end right 
here. It is absolute nonsense. Suppose 


there is a Tootsey that is your husband ; 
suppose you did get out of that room 
in some mysterious manner with the 
aid of a pair of rubber overshoes; 
suppose you did go to see an agent of 
the Baby Grilling piano and counter- 
manded an order for one: would you 


be able to make your husband believe 
that—while locked in that room—you 
were far away, countermanding a piano 
order? Nonsense. I sha’n’t let you risk 
vour life for any such folly.” 
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A strong, true, brave, noble, handsome 
young man. 


For a minute the young woman stood 
twisting her hands together, and then 
she looked up into Mr. Wellaway’s face. 

“Tootsey loves me,” she said as if that 
explained everything. 

“Suppose he does?” 
away. 

“He loves me more than anybody ever 
loved anyone else,” said the young wom- 
an earnestly, “and I would not have him 
think I had disobeyed him even to please 
him. You seem a kind, true, honest man, 
and I am going to tell you everything, 
for I know you will never, never repeat 

what I am going to 


said Mr. Well- 


say. Did you ever 
hear of La _ Belle 
Amalie ?” 

“No,” admitted 


Mr. Wellaway. 

They were still at 
the rear of the apart- 
ment house. 

“What I want you 
to do for me,” said 
the young woman, “‘is 
to stand in the entry 
of this apartment 
house, after I go up, 
and wait for Tootsey. 
His name is Henry 
P. Flitterman, and 
you can know him be- 
cause he is a strong, 
true, noble, brave, 
handsome young man 
with a check suit and 
a straw hat with a 
blue band. When he 
enters the building 
he will push the but- 
ton under the name Flitterman in the 
entry, and then you must detain him, so 
that I may have time to get safely back 
in the locked room.” 

“And if he will not be detained?” 
asked Mr. Wellaway. 

“He will be detained,” said the young 
Mrs. Flitterman, ‘“‘because you will stop 
him and say, ‘Mr. Flitterman, I make 
bold to speak to you because I under- 
stand you wish to buy a baby-grand 
Homoro piano.’ He will be interested, 
but he will tell you it is too late, that 
I have already bought a Baby Grilling. 
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Then you will tell him that the Baby 
Grilling has been countermanded. You 
will be positive. You can say that the 
Grilling agent spoke to me—which is 
true, for he did—and that you have the 
hundred dollars first payment. And here 
it is!” 

Mrs. Flitterman handed the roll of 
bills to Mr. Wellaway. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Flitterman, 
“to set your mind entirely at rest, I will 
tell you who I am. I am Mrs. Henry 
P. Flitterman now, but a month ago I 
was La Belle Amalie, and if you were 
at all interested in the circus line you 
would know that La Belle Amalie was 
the greatest tight-rope walker and acro- 
batic climber the world has ever pro- 
duced. But when Henry married me a 
month ago he ordered me never, never 
again to risk my life at what he called 
my old ‘circus tricks,’ and I would never 
have done so had he not been so disap- 
pointed that I had bought a Baby 
Grilling. But I thought I could steal 
out of the locked room and back again 
without ever letting Henry know it, and 
then I lost the rubber overshoe!” 

“Mrs. Flitterman,” said Mr. Wella- 
way, “I beg your pardon for ever think- 
ing you were insane. That you should 
desire to please your husband is to your 
credit, and I am perfectly sure, after 
what you have told me, that you can 
clamber down from the roof into the 
locked room by way of the window with- 
out harm. But I beg and entreat you to 
tell me why you could get out with two 
rubber overshoes, and could not get back 
in the same manner with one. I am only 
a piano agent, and while I am a jolly 
man, I am apt to worry myself into a 
sad and depressed condition trying to 
think of an answer to what seems to me 
a most inexplicable mystery. Tell me 
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why you needed two rubber overshoes !” 

For answer Mrs. Flitterman laughed. 

“Do you see that pole?” she asked, 
pointing to a tall pole that stood some 
hundred feet from the apartment house. 
“That is a high-current electric light 
pole. You see that the heavy wire it 
carries passes from the pole to the roof 
of this apartment house, where it is car- 
ried over a sort of horse, or trestle, and 
so on across the street in front. When I 
had climbed to the roof I walked that 
heavy electric wire to the pole, and 
climbed down the pole. It was no dan- 
ger at all for the greatest female tight- 
rope walker the world has known. 
Naturally, as the wire was charged with 
deadly electric current, I wore my rub- 
ber overshoes—rubber being a non-con- 
ductor—and was perfectly safe. But 
when I lost one rubber overshoe I dared 
not walk the wire. My leather shoe 
would have conducted the current, and 
I would have been shocked to death, 
and even I could not hop across a wire 
of that length on one foot.” 


Several hours later, when Mr. Well- 
away opened the door of the Micmac 
Club, at Westcote, Long Island, Mr. 
Winston, Mr. Brimmer, Mr. Gorse and 
Mr. Flamb, who were already there, 
raised a shout. 

“Quitter!” cried Mr. Gorse. 

“Lazy-bones!” shouted Mr. Flamb. 

“Sleepy-head!”’ yelled Mr. Brimmer. 

“Where have you been? Dozing in a 
bar-room?” cried Mr. Winston. 

But Mr. Wellaway merely smiled a 
jolly, good-natured smile. 

“Attending to business. Selling a 
piano. Here are the papers,” he said, 
and he laid on the table an order for a 
baby grand Homoro, signed by Henry 
P. Flitterman. 








WwW, became of Mr. Winston, the last of the Cupids? 
Mr. Butler tells in “The Lady with the Broken Leg” 
in the September RED BOOK. Great story, too. 
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= -—]OHN had gone for his custo- 
mary day at the office. Mrs. 

J Anderson, his young wife, hav- 
= ing kissed him (also as custo- 
mary) and having watched him out of 
sight around the corner, lingered upon 
the front porch, with an inexplicable 
little sigh. 

The sun was warm ; the sky was blue ; 
the roses were in bloom; it was a deli- 
cious early summer morning; John was 
good to her, they had a darling bunga- 
low all their own; they both were well 
—so why sigh? Besides, the after-break- 
fast work was waiting. 

So far as she knew, her day bided 
uneventful, flowing side by side with 
John’s day. He would meet the car, due 
in five minutes. He was not one to take 
long chances by subjecting himself to 
four minutes and a run at the end. 
John’s mild boast was that he never had 
missed a train or been late to an ap- 
pointment or a meal. Down town John 
had his office, his stenographer (Mrs. 
Hamilton, staid and efficient), and his 
business acquaintances. He ate lunch at 
12:15, in the Arcade cafeteria, smoked 
a cigar at his desk, aired the room, and 
resumed his correspondence. He quit 
at 5 o’clock sharp, and was home at 
5 :30, unless, as rarely happened, he was 
detained by more business; then he 
telephoned, explaining. At home he had 
his garden, a rooster and some prize 


hens, the lawn, the paper, and her. 

A good, faithful, steady, unimagina- 
tive husband was John, just as you 
would expect of a John Anderson. She 
loved him; he loved her. That also was 
assured. And they were happy; very, 
very happy. Why not? 

Their even life, and their happiness, 
naturally occasioned envy, where envy 
was not to be expected. 

“And you mean to say that you’re 
perfectly contented, Lulu?” queried Bel- 
la—rather, Mrs. Leroy Gaston—lunch- 
ing at the little bungalow. 

“Of course. Aren’t you?” 

“The best man in the world, and all 
that, I suppose.” Bella laughed, curious- 
ly. “Don’t you ever quarrel ?” 

“Never !” - 

“And he doesnt beat you?” 

“What do you mean, Bella!” Young 
Mrs. Anderson stood upon her dignity. 

“Oh, my dear, but I’m only joking. 
Tell me, though—doesn’t he ever swear 
at you?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Or go off in a tantrum?” 

“No!” 

Bella laughed, silvery. 

“Mine does. Almost slams the door off 
the hinges. It means a new coat for me, 
or theatre tickets at the least. And John 
never refers, darkly, to a wild past, or 
a wild present, which might be his, 
if— >” 
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“No. Please stop, Bella.”’ 


“But he has some _ faults? He 


smokes ?” 

“Ves, in moderation.” 

“And he drinks?” 

“Only a little beer, in summer, at 
home.” 
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devilish, in this life, to remind you. Be- 
sides, the only money I ever lost, except 
at bridge, I lost in a Sunday-school 
superintendent. Of course, this doesn’t 
condemn Sunday-school superintendents, 
but it does heighten my faith in Leroy. 
I know he’s dreadful—and he’s been 





‘Dreadful!’ 
laughed Bella. “‘Le- 
roy’s a regular tank. 
And isn’t there ‘the 
other woman’ to be 
held over you, or up 
to you, to confront 
your ‘other man?’ ” 

“There are no oth- 
ers, after you’re mar- 
ried,” retorted young 
Mrs. Anderson, calm- 
ly. 

“Oh, my dear! 
Then this paragon of 
yours lived his thirty 
years in celibate mo- 
notony ? N onsense, 
child! Does he never 
talk in his sleep?” 

“T do not listen.” 

“T do! But tell me: 
then John is, accord- 
ing to your notion, 
just the plain, honest, 
simple John; is he?” 

“Just plain, honest, 
simple John, if you 
so describe him,” as- 
sured young Mrs. 
Anderson, loyally. 

“Well,” gasped 








dreadful, man like; 
and out of his wild 
oats I sha’n’t weave 
any crown of laurel 
for him; but this 
makes him all the 
better when he’s 
good.” 

“John—’” proffered 
young Mrs. Ander- 
son, hopefully. Bella 
interrupted, shaking 
off the word as she 
might shake her skirt. 

“Don’t ‘John’ me, 
my dear. Do you 
think it would be 
very scandalous to 
call him ‘Jack?’ And 
he’s been ‘Jack,’ 
sometime, somewhere. 
He’s human.”’ 

But it was not this 
distressing aspersion 
by Bella that caused 
the sigh in young 
Mrs. Anderson’s 
bosom. There was no 
cause, beyond the fact 
of the sun, the blue 
sky, the roses, the 
spring in the morn- 








Bella, “if I were you 
I'd get a _ divorce. 
Don’t you ever long 
for a wee, wee kick over the traces—a 
spin on the high gear?” 

“T wish you’d stop, Bella.” 

“Thank you. But listen, child: if 
John Anderson never took any grade on 
the high, instead of on the low, then 
I’m a fool instead of you. You can think 
him a paragon; I know Leroy isn’t—and 
I don’t want him to be. What’s the use 
of speed regulations if you don’t break 
them once in a while. Life among the 
angels must be beautiful after you’re 
dead, but you need a little something 


At the vision of young Mrs. Anderson...... 
the caller also seemed surprised. 





ing, John’s wonderful 
goodness to her, her 
love for John, their 
happy days flowing side by side and in- 
termingling at 5:30, their absolute as- 
surance in it all. Consequently she 
sighed again, and went in. 

For young Mrs. Anderson, morning 
callers other than peddlers, agents, deé- 
livery boys, and feminine acquaintances, 
were unusual; and so this morning she 
had finished the dishes, and all the other 
house duties, and had embroidered a 
little, and had wandered in the yard, and 
now, toward noon, suddenly had con- 
ceived the notion of washing her hair 































THE 
as to dry it while the sun was hot, 
when upon innocently answering a ring 
at the bell she was surprised by a caller 
evidently not in the above category: a 
man whose mien and attire lifted him 
above even a piano seller 

At the vision of young Mrs. Ander 
son with her cheeks startled pink, her 
eyes startled turquoise, her wealth of 
glossy black hair heaped recklessly above 
them, and her beribboned negligee waist 
gathered hastily at the throat, the caller 
also seemed surprised. 

“Er—Mr. Anderson’s 
stammered. 

He was a broad, straight, dominant, 
attractive figure—something soldierly in 
his confident bearing, something com- 
pelling in his crisp curly brown hair, his 
moustache, and his frank hazel 


residence ?” he 


short 
eyes. 
“Ves. You will find him at his office.” 
The caller’s handsome face lighted 


whimsically. 
“I beg your pardon. Is this Mrs. An- 


derson ?”’ 

— 

He smiled with sunny smile. 

“My name is Rockwood, Mrs. Ander- 
son. I don’t know that Jack has spoken 
of me—but we used to be great chums, 
as boys. I was slated for his best man 
whenever his wedding occurred. Unfor- 
tunately I was in South America at the 
time.”’ 

Mrs. Anderson flushed, she knew not 
why. But she flushed charmingly. Any 
friend of John’s! Of course! She ex- 
tended her slim hand. 

‘“T remember the name very well. John 
has spoken of you often. He’s always 
wanted me to meet ‘Bert’ Rockwood. It 
is ‘Bert’—isn’t it?” 

“And ‘Bert’ Rockwood 


has always 
wanted to meet John’s wife,” 


; laughed 
the caller, accepting the hand, and en 
closing it in one singularly firm and 
hearty. 

“You must come in.”’ 

‘Thank you. Just for a moment, 
then.”” He stepped across the threshold, 
to a chair, and laid his hat upon the rug 
beside him. “But where will I be apt to 
find Jack—or John? He has no office 
address in the directory.” 
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“That’s under a different name. He’s 
in Suite 203 in the Colonial Building. 
I’m afraid, though, that he'll be out by 
the time you get down there. He goes to 
lunch at twelve-fifteen. I'll ‘phone him.” 

Mr. Rockwood filled the room with a 
strangely vibrant sense of vigor. He was 
a very storage center, irradiating person- 
ality. And, her hand still tingling from 
his full clasp, young Mrs. Anderson felt 
very conscious of her costuming as, ris- 
ing, she crossed and stood at the tele- 
phone. 

“John is out,” she reported. “I’m sor- 
ry. He went out a little early to-day the 
stenographer says, and has an engage- 
ment. But you must stay and have lunch 
here, Mr. Rockwood, and after that we 
can try him again. He’ll want to see 
you. I know he will.” 

Mr. Rockwood murmured polite pro- 
test at thus inflicting himself upon her. 
However, there could be no doubt as 
to his preference, and he readily yielded 
to her equally polite persuasion—yet, 
nevertheless, persuasion not entirely and 
merely polite, for here was a friend of 
John’s, and to please him was to please 
John, and to please John was to please 
herself. 

“It will be very informal,” declared 
young Mrs. Anderson to her caller. “And 
now if you will excuse me just for a 
moment, please—’’ She flushed again, 
adding, “I was not expecting company.” 

“Hold on, there,’ he bade, ; gaily. 
“Thought this was to be informal. You 
aren’t going to dress up for it, are you?” 

“Not particularly. But I certainly 
need more than one hairpin,” she re- 
turned, saucily—and fled, shocked at 
the abandon of her reply. 

Left to himself, Mr. Rockwood 
hummed a little, looked at a magazine, 
surveyed the room, walked here and 
there, sat again, hummed, smiled, and 
waited. 

In her own room—hers and John’s— 
young Mrs. Anderson was mortified at 
the pinkness of her cheeks and the glow 
in her eyes, was annoyed at the school- 
girl trembling of her hands as she strove 
to reduce to a semblance of order that 
rebellious mass of hair, tenacious of lib- 

















erty. She succeeded in twisting it into 
a Japanesque (to use her expression) 
effect ; slipped on a blue shirt-waist, and, 
conscious that she was looking marvel- 
ously youthful and particularly well, 
emerged to- encounter Rockwood’s em- 
barrassing survey of quizzical, candid 
approval. 
It was most unusual for her to have 
a man guest at luncheon, without John. 
[his was enough to fluster her—need- 
ing not the additional hearty, unex 
pected query, from Mr. Rockwood 
standing in the doorway of the little 
butler’s pantry: 
“Can’t I help?” 
“No, thank you, 
Really, there isn’t.” 
She was glad that she had on her most 


There isn’t much. 


“Taste?” he asked. 
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ingeniously ruffled and tiny kitchen 
apron. He evidently was a man to notice 
it, and she wished to appear dainty and 
sweet, for John’s credit. 

“I’m fine at boiling water,” he 
laughed. ‘‘What’s that—salad? Got the 
dressing, or can I make some? I know a 
new kind. Learned it from an ocean 
chef;” 

“Would you like to?” 

“Certainly—if you'll like it.” 

“All right. Let’s try it.” 

l‘inally, after he had called for most 
of the bowls and of the condiments in 
the cup-board repertory, she stood be- 
side him, at the small buffet, watching 
curiously while he applied the finishing 
touches to his mixture. His hands were 
sinewy and deft, as might be expected 

of a man with his type 


? 


of frame. His move- 
ments were feline in 
their lithe smoothness 
and power. 

“Taste?” he asked; 


and abruptly he held the 
spoon to her lips. 

She had not 
aware that she 
standing so close, and so 
intent ; but she could not 
retreat now, in time. She 
tasted, and nodded in 
approval. His eyes had 
been fastened upon her 
face, laughingly. His 
teeth were white and 
shapely and even. 

“After you, madame,” 
he said, with French ac- 
cent upon the title, and 
half mockingly sipped 
from the spoon which 
she returned. 

“Oh!” she protested, 
with a little gasp. “The 
idea!” And ran—fairly 
ran—into the kitchen. 

“Water burning?” he 
called after her. “Or 
too much paprika?” 

However, the lunch- 
eon looked very appetiz- 
ing, and bid fair to be 
satisfactory. 


been 
was 
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=“ suppose John’s the same old steady, 
simple John, is he?” invited her guest, 
as now they sat, opposite one another, 
at the round table. He employed almost 
the language of Bella. 

“Same old steady, faithful 
John,” she smiled, flushing knew 
not why, save that something in the 
irritated 


simple, 


she 


phrase, so persistent, slightly 

‘Whose ‘only books 
looks, and folly’s all they’ve taught me’ 
—a one volume edition, eh 2?” he bantered, 
carelessly. ‘In words of one syllable? 
You’d think so—syllable ‘Lu.’ You be 
lieve it, I’m sure.” 

— 2 pe I do,” 
you?” 

“Tt don’t know whether I hope you do, 
or not,” he retorted. “Wait till | get him 
in a corner. I'll see then ‘Lu’ 
and ‘Lulu’ is all I can get out of him. 
Good old Jack!” he sighed. 

Chis, and the easy, discomfiting fash 
ion with which Mr. Rockwood contin- 
ued to make flank movements upon the 
absent Jol n’s Sor ial career nettled young 
Mrs. Anderson, so that she found herself 
stirred to back shaft for shaft. 
Then they laughed together. It was a 
luncheon not only informal, as she had 
promised, but more upon the camara 
/erie order than she would have deemed 
from acquaintance so brief. 
Che daring in it vaguely thrilled her 
unconventional. 


were woman’s 


she faltered. ‘‘Don’t 


whether 


give 


possibl > 


with a sense of the 
Imagine her and John ever, ever thus 
bantering and fencing, table 
cloth. But it was impossible to be formal 
with Mr. Rockwood. She dimly recalled 
that John had spoken of him, once, as 
a “cut up.” Yes, John’s old 
fashioned expression: “cut-up.” 

“I wipe, proclaimed _ her 
promptly seizing the salad-bowl and fol- 
lowing her, as she bore away the tea-pot. 

“There’s no wiping nor washing ; and 
please let me clear off the table, myself,” 
she returned. ‘You can ’phone him, at 
the office, if you like. He may be back 
there now.” 

“Not till I’ve earned my board,” de- 
clared the irrepressible Mr. Rockwood. 
“‘Behold your willing slave. Doesn’t the 
faithful John do this?” 

“No!” she panted, half hysterically, 


across a 


this 


was 


” 


guest, 
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as they raced like silly children back and 
forth; she to forestall him, he to estab- 
lish his point. “I wont have it.” 

“We all have our qualities, you see,”’ 
he instructed. “Told you John wasn’t 
perfect. And next we'll wash and wipe. 
The never are left, I’m sure. 
John has vowed that he married the best 
housekeeper in the world—always is 
flinging this at my head and heart. He 
must not come home and blame me for 
an untidy cup-board. The kettle will 
boil in just three minutes. That is—hold 
on! Matches may be made in heaven, 
my dear lady, but down here they’re 
made by a trust and trusts come high. 
None of that!” 

For scarcely had he with a quick 
movement placed the kettle upon the lit- 
tle range, and applied match to gas-jets, 
under it, than with a spring she had shut 
the valve again. But Mr. Rockwood was 
a man of resources, for emergencies. 
Young Mrs. Anderson found her two 
wrists firmly held in his one strong 
hand, while with the other hand he 
turned on the valve, scratched a match, 
lighted the gas. Vainly she struggled. 

“Please let me go, Mr. Rockwood,” 
she besought, endeavoring not to laugh. 

“Only three minutes,” he reminded. 
“If not meddled with, perhaps two min- 
utes and a half.” 

“You must let me go,” she ordered, 
trying to be angry—or at least to pre- 
tend to be angry. 

What a situation, in her own kitchen! 

“Will you kindly promise not to in- 
terfere with the gas and the kettle?” 

“No.” 

“Then I’m sorry, but I’ll have to re- 
strain these—er, busy hands,” he assert- 
ed. 

A subtle wave of embarrassment 
seemed to pervade them both ; he silently 
retained his grasp, she tugged ineffec- 
tually to break it. 

“T don’t want to 
warned. “Am [?” 

“You are making me perfectly furi- 
ous.” 

“You don’t look so. Will you bite?” 

“Please let me go.” 

“Only two minutes, now.” 


“Mr. Rockwood!” 


dishes 


hurt you,” he 























Suddenly he drew her to him, masterfully. His lips were upon her cheek..... For an instant, helpless, 
bewildered, she rested against him Then all her inherent forces swelled to the 
rescue, and by one violent movement she thrust him from her. 
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“Your color is lovely.” 
“Mr. 
face, to evade further compliment. She 


Rockwood !”’ She 


averted her 
was trying to speak in a tone that was 
chilling. 

“Don’t watch the pot, my dear lady,” 
he bade. ‘“The watched pot never boils, 
and you are only prolonging your dur 
ance which, I hope, is not vile. So don’t 
watch the pot; er—watch me. I dare 
you to turn around.” 

Defiantly she turned upon him. He 
was nearer than she had thought. 

“You can look straight at me, if you 
like,” he bantered. “See if I’m 
enough to wither.” 

She lifted her eyes, to flash at him her 
indignation. 

“You're too green,” she retorted. 

She was tired with struggling. 
knew that she was flushed, that her hair 
was shaken looser, that a band of he 
apron had slipped from her shoulder— 
and that all this was not unbecoming to 
her. But she was not prepared even to 
resist when suddenly he drew her to him, 
masterfully. His lips were on her cheek. 
“You little witch!” he breathed, hotly. 
“This is you, is it? And John wrote that 
he had married a prim, sober little haus 
frau! What did he mean?” 

For an instant helpless, bewildered, 
held tightly, she rested against him, pas- 
sive in his clasp. She was numbed. Then 
all her inherent swelled to the 
rescne and by one violent movement she 
had thrust him apart from her—thrust 
him so stoutly that they both staggered. 

“Go!” choked. “Go! How dare 
you? Go!” 

“I’m afraid,” he proffered, whitening 
but essaying smile and light tone, ‘‘that 
the kettle’s boiling over.” 

Her impulse was to cover her burning 
face, where the touch of his lips had 
seared a scar; but she would not show 


green 


She 


forces 


she 


this weakness. 
“You may be joking,” 
panting. “But I’m not.” 
“I do beg your pardon, Mrs. John,” 
he said, more soberly. “I was sorely 
tempted—to that brotherly salute. | 
was, indeed. Is there anything— ?”’ 
“Nothing,” she declared, interrupting. 


“Only go. You must go.” 


she answered, 
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“But can’t I explain—can't you un 


derstand? If you could change places 


with me 

“Will you go?” 

“Vou went understand 2” 

“There’s nothing to understand. It is 
too utterly incomprehensible. Will you 
gor 

He shrugged his shoulders, as if puz 
zled. 

“John must be my mediator, I see.” 

“John?” she repeated, coldly. “Do 
you think so? Really?” 

“Really. I'll lay the case before him.” 

“Vou need not; I shall,” she informed 
him. 

“The impeccable Jack,” he murmured, 
for her benefit. He smiled again, irritat- 
ingly. ‘““He’ll understand.” 

“Will he 2” 

“I'll wager you a—not 
lady, but a gloves 
cooky.” 

He was detestable. She pointed dra- 
matically to the exit through the butler’s 


another, dear 


box of against a 


pantry. 

“Go.” 

At last he moved. 

“Well, I will,” he acquies« ed, dog- 
gedly. “But as adios, Mrs. Anderson, I 
leave this word: Don’t be fooled on 
John. His halo, like many another 
(mine among them) has a crack in it. 
He’ll acknowledge the solder, if neces- 
sary. It’s there. And if I were you I 
wouldn’t run to him, first thing, about 
this. I’ll tell him, myself.” 

Mr. Rockwood obediently took his un- 
attended departure Young Mrs. Ander- 
son now was privileged to have her cry, 
and had it. Then she endeavored to com- 
pose herself, that she might not look a 
fright for John. 

Composure was difficult. Her thoughts 
ran riot. At first minded to 
telephone for John to come home imme- 
diately ; she needed him. But she must 
not interrupt his business ; that he would 
not like; and her news would spoil his 
day, for he would be terribly upset. He 
might insist upon hunting Mr. Rock- 
wood down, at once, to thrash him— 
perhaps to kill him! Her John, her 
steady, faithful, simple-minded and up- 
right John when aroused could be a very 


she was 














‘What did you expect me to do— shoot him?” 
Cromwell in fanatic determination, anc 
a very Grant in stubbornness. This de 
fection of friendship and honor—this 
rift in the armor of man-ship—would 
stir him to the bottom of the placid 
depths of his unsophisticated nature. 

No; she would not ’phone. However, 
momentarily she listened for the ’phone 
to ring, with a word of reassurance from 
him, or even with frenzied word of him 
running amuck. First, she was hoping 
that Mr. Rockwood would tell him— 
and she wished that she might be on 
hand to witness ; then she found herself, 
while she bathed again and again her 
smarting cheek, dreading to have John 
told by any lips but hers. For wauld he 
forgive her? Had not hers been the sin, 
if Mr. Rockwood was tempted, as he 
had claimed? Had she not been a wicked, 
wicked wife, unworthy of John’s trust 
and affection! And the thought that per- 
haps even now he was desperately 
wounded, by the tale from another, and 
was forming shameful opinion of her, 
tortured her almost beyond endurance. 
Her heart cried to him: “Peccavi!” 

If only he might not know, until she 
had opportunity to choose the better 
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time—after Mr. Rockwood was safely 
away, and after she could collect her 
facts, for miserable but not hysterical 
confession. 

[hus she awaited John. 

Five-thirty o’clock dragged around; 
John, prompt as usual, came. She tried 
to meet him, casually, at the door, with 
the customary kiss; to greet him as ordi- 
narily, while covertly scrutinizing him 
for the extraordinary. But John either 
was still ignorant, or was controlling 
himself. 

She served the dinner,, with trembling 
hands; and not until they were seated, 
and John had apportioned the steak, did 
he broach the inevitable subject. 

“Saw Bert Rockwood, this afternoon,” 
stated John, with rather an odd glance 
across at her. “I wanted him to come 
along up to dinner, but he wouldn’t.” 

Young Mrs. Anderson felt her cheeks 
flaming again. She would busy herself 
with her plate, and gain time. 

“Wouldn’t he?” 
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“No.” 

She forced herself to 
and meet her husband’s. 
“Did he say why?” 

John took a mouthful of potato. 

“Certainly. Claimed he didn’t dare, 
after the fool way he had acted this 
noon. But I told him to come ahead; I’d 
protect him!”” And John laughed his 
good-humored, solid laugh. 

Young Mrs. Anderson gazed at him 
with widening eyes. A chill settled upon 
her. Then he did not know at all! 

“You told him what, John?” 

John gazed back at her, as if 
prise. 

“Still down on him?” 

“IT? I hate him!” answered young 
Mrs. Anderson, distinctly. “Did he tell 
you that he kissed me—and that I let 
him? I didn’t mean to, but I must have 
let him or he wouldn’t.” 

John resumed eating. He liked food 

“Oh, he said that you and he got to 


raise her eyes 


in sur- 


fussing, over the dishes, and you looked 
so blamed pretty that he ¢ried to kiss 
you, but he missed out. You froze him 


and fired him. I told him he ought to be 
walloped: that I would do what kiss 
ing was necessary or convenient, up 
here.” 

“Ts that a// you told him?” 

“What did you expect me to do? Shoot 
him ?” 

‘“‘But he—he did kiss me, on the cheek. 
Even if he only tried, that was enough. 
He was a brute. And you invited him 
up to dinner!” 

John seemed honestly taken aback. 

“Dearie!” he remonstrated, puzzled 
and pained. “I don’t suppose he meant 
anything wrong. | know Bert Rockwood. 
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A regular harum-scarum; always was, 
with the girls, and hasn’t changed, like 
the rest of us have. He felt more or less 
acquainted with you, from what I'd told 
him ; and when you and he were fooling, 
you were so all-fired pretty that he up 
and did it. A man, you know—you know, 
a man—!” And John chuckled. “Why, 
| might do—or I might have done, the 
same, myself. He and I—but what’s the 
matter, dear? Aren’t you hungry? Better 
eat. Fine steak.” 

His wife was looking upon him, won- 


dering, startled. 


“You wouldn't, John! 

“What ?” 

“Kiss a woman not your 
haps somebody else’s wife.”’ 

John reddened, and blinked ; 
grinned, foolishly. 

“Well,” he said. “Don’t pin a fellow 
down so, Lu. How can anyone tell what 
might happen.” 

“Or what fas happened, also, then,” 
she supplemented, against her will. 

Her voice sounded not her own; the 

“ashing of castles rang in her ears. 

“All right. Or what has happened, if 
you insist,” he retorted. “Now you're 
getting from the hypothetical into the 
practical, so let’s quit. Hadn’t we better 
call Bert at the hotel and tell him to 
come along up, for a_ three-handed 
game?” 

Young Mrs. Anderson essayed to eat 
her first mouthful. 

“No, dear,” she answered gently—for, 
after all, he was not Leroy Gaston; and 
for that she wase thankful. “I’ve had 
enough of the practical, already, and it’s 
left me with a headache. So I’d rather 
not.” 


wife; per- 


and he 





R. tossed his hat into the ring. 
didn’t get a chance to. 
“Hats” is the name given to it by 


* clever short story. 


Senator Duncombe 
Thereby hangs a brilliantly 


its author, Earl Derr Biggers (you remember his “A Patriot” 
in the May RED BOOK.) James Montgomery Flagg has 
made the illustrations for “Hats,” and we think they’re great 


—simply great. 
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OW, wot would be the meanin’ 

N 0’ this?’ 
Lighthouse Tom shoved the 

= evening paper across the table 
in my direction. It was a Saturday edi- 


’ 


tion and there were illustrated stories 
in the supplement. The one which had 
puzzled him was headed with the 
A‘nead’s opening statement: 

“Arma Virumque Cano.” 

I translated. “So,” said he, “I sing 


of arms and a hero. That is it? Phwhy 
couldn’t he of put ut in English, instid 
of makin’ the likes of me work our poor 
heads overtime ?” 

I told him it was classic. “Latin?” he 
asked. I nodded. “I knowed ’twould be 
one o’ them worn out tongues,” said he, 
as if that settled it. 

As the Street of Foreign Parts was 
just now wrapped in the quiet of early 
evening, we had the dingy barroom to 
ourselves. I had time to outline at some 
length the story of A‘neas and his seven 
year’s wanderings. I recounted the 
hero’s adventures. When I had done— 

“This Virgil man,” said Lighthouse 
Tom, “he was a fair able-bodied liar 


himself, he was. That would be what I 
call a good yarn that he spun.” He pon- 
dered for a moment. ‘Give me that part 
ag’in about the woman that the skipper 
ditched in that foreign port.” 
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I retold the tragedy of Dido and its 
melancholy ending. 

“Arter all,” said he, “leavin’ out that 
heathen stuff about gods and goddesses, 
this might of been anny sailorman; and 
the woman was jest a woman, arter all 
is said and done. O’ course, if that had 
took place on the Ratcliffe Road or over 
in Calcutta at the German Barracks, 
*twould never of been heard of. It makes 
a difference whether ye are a-yarning 
about one of them heroes and a queen 
or a deep sea sailor and a barmaid.” 

I dangled more bait for the story that 
I hoped to get. “It is,” said I, “the 
motives behind the deeds. The poets 
hung their epics on great motives.” 

“Ve mean?” asked Lighthouse Tom. 

“Such things,” I explained, “as love 
or hate or faithfulness.” 

“Oho!” He nodded his silver head. 
“Listen, lad, to me. I am old and I have 
seen a-many things. On sea and on land, 
I have seen them. And I tell ye this: 
Sech things as them ye talk of belongs 
to all of us. Men is men. A deep-water 
sailor, bein’ what ye might call ragged 
and fer the matter o’ that pretty drunk, 
too, when he is in port, he does not put 
ye in mind o’ this here nice po’try. But 
—love or hate or faithfulness, ye say? 
Well, lad, I know a yarn about that 
faithfulness. 
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“No, I'll not spin ut. "Tis not my 
yarn. Ye’ll have to let Larry Doyle do 
that. Stand by. He’ll blow in anny min- 
ute now.” 

“Who is Larry Doyle?” he repeated 
after me a few moments later. ““Why he’s 
an A. B. jest off the bark Amazon. 
Stand by, I tell ve, and I'll see ye get 
the yarn from him.” 

[It was nearly nine o’clock when a 
quartette from the bark Amazon, fifty 
six days out from Australia, stood before 
the bar, bragging of the record passage 
of this year. When Skys’l 
ancient Pistol of this place—had re 
lieved him, Lighthouse Tom left his 
post, buttonholed one of that quartette, 
and convoyed the man to where I[ was 
sitting. 

“This,” said Lighthouse Tom, “is 
Larry Doyle. And,’—turning to the 
man,—“‘this here is a friend o’ mine.” 

With which preliminary we settled 
down to three tall glasses of the sticky 
steam beer that they drink on The Street 
of Foreign Parts. I looked the sailor 
over. 

He was what they call “a big-little 
man,” so well built that you would 
have to look twice to see how large his 
chest and shoulders really were. His 
bronze throat was bare. His clothes had 
very evidently come from some second- 
hand store or from some slop chest. 

“Twenty years at sea, sir,” said he in 
answer to a question from me. 

A steady voice, yes, more than steady. 
He spoke in a tone of one who had 
eaten, lived and slept with the grim god 
of Repression always at his elbow. 

He raised his glass. “My respec’s,” 
said he; then drained it thirstily. He 
glanced from one of us to the other, 
quizzically, as if he sought the reason 
for the unaccustomed honor. 

For this reason we gossiped of many 
ships and far off ports. Right carefully 
Lighthouse Tom steered the conversation 
along easy courses until the flicker of 
curiosity had departed from Larry 
Doyle’s face. At last: 

“Ye mind,” said Lighthouse Tom, 
“that yarn ye was a-spinning last night 
about how ye come to this coast?” 


Pete—the 
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“Aye,” said Larry Doyle. “I mind ut. 
Ye mean how I lookin’ fer me 
brother.” 

“That’s the one,” said Lighthouse 
Tom. “Spin it now for us two.” 

Into the big face came a sort of diffi- 
dence. Larry Doyle moved about in his 
chair uneasily. “’Tis a long yarn,” he 
said. “And, when ye get down to ut, 
there’s not much of a story annyhow. I 
was a bit het up last night.” He looked 
over at me. “Ye see, sir, I was jest tellin’ 
them how long ut took me before—”’ 

“Twas a varn,” interrupted 
Lighthouse Tom. “Don’t go a-spilin’ ut 
man. Get back to the start and 


was 


good 


now, 
spin!” 

“Well, if ye want ut,” said the other, 
“here goes: It begins over on the Dela- 
ware Breakwater. I first got word—”’ 

“VYe’re too fur along,’ Lighthouse 
Tom broke in again. “Get back. Tell 
him how ut all come about. ’Tis wort’ 
the listenin,’ that part is.” 

Larry Doyle was silent for a moment ; 
he passed his thick fingers through his 
mop of hair, tossing back the little skin- 
tight cap. His face grew more serious 
as he said, simply: 

“Ve see, sir, ut come along of me 
passing me word to me mother, that I 
wud go and find Pete. He was me broth- 
er; older than me. A bit wild, he was. 
Wot wit’ his bein’ the oldest and wild, 
me mother she thought the world and 
all o’ him. Ye know the way of women 
in them things. 

“Now, Pete, he had run away to sea 
when he was nofhin’ more than a kid. 
He had come back from wan v’y’ge and 
then another. "['was the yarns he spun 
to me that set me off. Them, and me 
being born to a seafarin’ life. Me father 
had been lost in shipwreck. 

“This was back in Liverpool. Wot 
wit’ Pete never a-comin’ home no more, 
and me mother bein’ a poor woman and 
failin’ along of her years, I had to stand 
by. I went before the mast myself, but 
‘twas short v’y’ges, and I was long in 
port between times. Me mother was not 
able to handle herself like she used to 
be, and I had to brace her up like. 

“Pete, he’d got over on the other side o’ 
the world somers ; and we'd never heard 




















ne more from him. Ye know the way ut 
is wit’ a sailor. 

“So Pete did not show his face and 
there was no line from him. And me 
mother she tuck it to heart like. He was 
the wan she had always set a store by. 
When she tuk sick in the end, her mind 
was all wit’ him. I was in port then; 
and I stud by. 

“Along to’rds the last she could think 
of nothin’ else only him. ’T'was on her 
mind that he was off somers on the high 
seas; and she wud die wit’ no word fer 


- 
f 
j 





Now, when you come to think, the sea is mighty wide. And ut is the wider if ye are a-sailin 
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knowin’ where he would fetch up next 
time. She knowed that; and she made 
me promise I would hunt Pete out and 
give ut to him. "Iwas all the word she 
had fer him; and knowin’ I would take 
ut, she wud die comfortable. 

“Q’ course I give her my word that 
I would do ut. She died that same night. 
And her mind was aisy. 

“So, I wrapped that letter in oiled 
paper and sewed ut in me pocket and 
started off wit’ ut. The idee was to find 
Pete. 


deep water ... ye are bein’ knocked around trom one part o’ the world to another. 


him. So, one night when her strength 
sort o’ come back to her hands, she had 
me give her paper and pen; and she 
wrote him a letter. She jest made out to 
get through wit’ ut; and I Had to lend 
her a hand to stiddy the pen for her. 
She give ut to me and she told me that 
she wanted me to take ut to Pete. 

“Ve see, she was afraid that ’twould 
not reach him by post; and there was 
sinse in that too—him a-battin’ round 
from wan port to the other and niver 





‘“‘Now, when ye come to think, the sea 
is mighty wide. And ut is the wider if 
ye are a-sailin’ deep water. Coastwise, 
ye make always the same ports; but the 
other way, ye are bein’ knocked around 
from one part o’ the world to another. 

“And, if ye are a-hunting fer a deep 
water sailor, ‘twould be hard enough 
fer the likes o’ you, sir. Even if ye could 
say, ‘I’ll take a look in Hong Kong,’ 
and buy yer passage straight fer China, 
twould be a long time before ye might 
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fetch up wit’ him ye was a-lookin’ out 
fer. 

“But if ye are a deep-water sailor 
yerself, the job is longer yet. Fer then 
ye cannot say, ‘I’ll take a look in Hong 
Kong,’ a-knowing that ye will up and 
do that. No, sir; ye cannot. Fer mebbe 
ye are, say, in Glasgo,’ and no ship fer 
them parts at all. Ye must ship somers. 
So ye do the best ye can and that takes 
ye, as like as not, to Buenos Ayres or, 
perhaps, Australia. 

“That was the way wi’ me. I did not 
know which way to p’int me course at 
the start. I shipped fer New Yark. 

“Well, no use o’ wastin’ time a-tellin’. 
I was two years before I got anny word 
at all. One v’y’ge to the West Indies; 
another round the Horn, back ag’in, and 
then up and down the coast. Always a- 
lookin’ around the sailors’ boardin’ 
houses and askin’ shipmates after Pete 
Doyle. Iwo years a-beatin’ around here 
and there, askin’, allus askin’. And no 
word of him. 

“One day I met a lad on the Dela- 

ware _ Breakwater. 
‘Pete Doyle?’ 
he; ‘wud he be red 
headed and a great 
hand fer a fight or 
a frolic?’ 

** ‘Aye,’ 
‘that’s Pete.’ 

“*T run acrost 
in Dundee six 
back,’ says he. 

“So I looked fer to ship 
to the British Isles. I got a 
berth to Liverpool; and would 
’a’ sailed from there to Dundee if 
there had not been a clipper bound 
fer New Yark a-wanting men bad 
enough to pay blood money to old Pad- 
dy West, the crimp that I was boardin’ 
wit.’ So, along of bein’ given a game o’ 
talk and too many drinks, I found me- 
self aboard, signed fer that v’y’ge. Back 
agin to Liverpool, and the runners was 
aboard wit’ whiskey before we’d dropped 
anchor. ’Twas ‘the ould game; get a man 
to desert and then ye have him to ship 
where ye please. But I was wiser than I 
had been when I seen that port last. I 
went ashore sober and made out fer to 


says 


says I; 


him 
mont’s 
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He’d found the man on watch a-layin’ in the 
scuppers as dead as a herrin’ wit a 


knife a-sticking between his ribs. 


get paid off. So I laid around a week 
and in the end I got to Dundee. 

“Pete had been gone nearly a year. 
He’d shipped fer Calcutta. And the ves- 
sel had gone ashore somers off the Cape 
o’ Good Hope. That was the word was 
waitin’ fer me in Dundee. 








“Tt had been so long, that huntin’ fer 
him had got to be a part of meself now. 
And the idee that he was one o’ them 
that was lost did not hit me between the 
eyes like a sure thing. I knowed I could 
not quit until I handed him that there 
letter, or else was sure he was gone to 
Davy Jones. So I waited in port and 
I found a ship fer Calcutta. 

“Tf he’d been headed fer them parts, 
the chances was he would fetch up there 
somers. 

“We had a good v’y’ge. One marnin’ 
we passed Sand Heads and before eve 
nin’ I was a-walkin’ up Flag Street, 
a-combin’ down the deep sea boardin’ 
houses for Pete Doyle. 

“Father Hopkins, Harry Waters, The 
Sailors Home, and all the balance o’ 
them, I made them one arter the other. 
And there was no trace of Pete. I asked 
a-many sailors; and none knowed him. 
’Twas late the next night and I was a 
loafin’ around that row o’ grog shops 
that they call ‘The Numbers.’ I ferget 
the name o’ the place, but I mind there 
was a monkey there a-smokin’ of a clay 
pipe. I was a-watching him, when some 
one clapped me on the shoulder. 

“*T was an ould shipmate o’ mine, 
name o’ Gus Larson. Says he: ‘Did ye 
run acrost yer brother yet?’ Ye see it 
had got to be common talk on ivery ship 
I had been wit’ that I was a-hunting 
fer him. I told him no. 

“ ‘Well,’ he says, ‘I seen him in Port 
Said; wit’ a German tramp. I had no 
talk wit’ him, fer I was on the Hard 
castle and we was about to go tru the 
Ditch. But I seen the red head of him 
that ye was a-tellin’ of ; and a shipmate 
told me ut was Pete Doyle. His ship 
was bound fer some English port.’ 

“So I left Gus Larson and I started 
looking to ship to the British Isles ag’in. 
I was glad to know that Pete had not 
gone down off the Cape o’ Good Hope 
that time. 

“Now, it is strange the manner o’ luck 
wit’ a sailor, when he is a lookin’ fer a 
ship. Annywan wud think that I could 
get to Dundee anyhow, wit’ a cargo of 

jute. Lord knows there was enough wind- 
jammers in that trade. But no. Ut had 
to be that there was nothing doing that 
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way. I could wait fer a while; or go 
wit’ a coolie ship, either Fiji Islands 
or the West Indies. 

“Men was thick at that time. I had 
a matter o’ five dollars in me pocket, 
havin’ been anxious to get down here 
and lettin’ the boardin’ master rob me 
on advance. I knowed that if I tried to 
wait, the chances was I’d have to take 
wot some crimp give me in the way of a 
berth; and it would be just the other 
way from where I was aimin’ fer. So I 
signed wit’ one o’ them coolie ships, that 
was a-lyin’ off Garden Reach, fer the 
West Indies. ’T'would take me into the 
Atlantic and I’d get to England quicker 
than if I laid up here until the boardin’ 
master had me hard and fast. 

“That turned out to be a wise move, 
too. If ut ..ad not been fer things hap- 
penin’ accidental like, I would of run 
afoul o’ Pete right at the end o’ that 
v’y’ge. But when I got to Jamaica—” 

“Hould hard, man,” cried Lighthouse 
Tom, “ye are a-passin’ by the thing that 
stopped ve. Tell the lad here how ye got 
that scar.” 

At the interruption, Larry Doyle 
glanced toward his empty glass. The 
yarn stopped until it was replenished. 
When he had drunk— 

‘There was not so much to that.” He 
rubbed the scar with the ends of his 
fingers; it lay across his forehead over 
one eye, a wide, white mark that turned 
purple as his fingers touched it. 

“Ye see,” he went on, “it was the 
getting o’ that cut come between me 
and Pete a-crossin’ courses, as we would 
o’ done if that had not happened. The 
ship I was wit’ was packed with coolies 
between decks. Hindoos, Sikhs, Lascars 
and all the like o’ that. They come from 
forty different places but they was all 
Mohammedans ; and they all wore them 
big turbans. 

“Well, this cargo of ours used to lay 
around on deck by day and they’d ‘cook 
their rice and curry up for’ard and mind 
their own business as good as annyone 
could ask. ’T' was that way until we was 
fifteen days out. Trouble started that 
night. I was helmsman and I was a- 
standin’ my watch at the wheel. 

“Well, this here night was clear over- 






























The skipper 


held his gun in one 
hand and his watch in 


the other. “I'll gi’ ye two 
minutes to tell the straight o’ this,”’ says he. 


head, wit’ a bit of a breeze, and she was 
making eight knots. Nothing to do but 
hold her to her course, and no trouble 
about that. I was a-standing there 
holdin’ the wheel and a-lookin’ up at 
the sky and thinkin’ like a man will, ye 
know. I mind that I was a-feeling sort 
o’ cheerful like wit’ the idee that arter 
three years and more of combing down 
the deep-sea boarding houses in all these 
ports I was getting nigh the end of ut. 
Night watches is a great time fer fan 
cies like, and I was thinking how I 
would clap Pete on the shoulder and we 
would have a yarn together about the 
days when we was kids and I would give 
him that packet my mother had sent fer 
him. All the like o’ that was a-passin’ 
through me head, and, as I say, me eyes 
was aloft a good part o’ the time. 

“Then, ‘Man overboard!’ come from 
the man on watch. 

“I'd heard the splash jest as his words 


come from 

for’ard. And— 

things goes that 

quick like when 

they are a-happening 
—hard on his call there 
come a sort of choking cough. 

“Well, I had the helm hard 
over and the mate and watch was 
on deck in less time than the tell- 
ing takes. And then one o’ the men 
come from for’ard wit’ his face as 
white as paper. He’d found the man 
on watch a-layin’ in the scuppers as 
dead as a herrin’, wit a knife a-sticking 
between his ribs. 

“‘We hove to and sent a boat over, but 
there was no sign of any man, nor sound 
of a hail. But there was blood on the 
deck planking near the for’ard hatch; 
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and the lookout was a-laying twenty the watch come a-pilin’ on deck. But 
feet away from that. He had not budged_ there was blood on the deck near the 
arter bein’ stuck. same place where the blood had been 
“The skipper tried to sift ut out; he 
sent fer the main guy o’ the hull bunch 
o’ coolies ; but all he could get from this 
coffee-colored heathen was a shakin’ o’ 
the head and a rollin’ of the eyes. 
‘Arter that all went well fer 
three nights. But four nights 
later, the yell come ag’in, 
‘Man overboard "’ 
“The lookout, he 
was all right when 











before. 

We hove 

to and sent 

a boat over; 

and that 

was all the 

good ut done 

us. We'd lost 

another of our 

cargo; and his 

mates would not 

say anythin’ of who 
had done ut. 

“This begun to get 

the crew to talkin’. Ye 

know the manner o’ sail- 

ors when a ship is a-having 

bad luck. Most o’ the hands be- 

gun to get unaisy. And ut got worse 

when the thing happened fer the 
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third time. This time the man on watch 
never give the alarm at all. And the 
man at the wheel he never seen nothing. 
But, come the change o’ watch, they 
found the lookout a-laying stabbed in 
the back up for’ard. And next marnin’ 
there was another missin’ out o’ that 
cargo. 

“I was helmsman a few nights later 
on. And ye can lay to ut that I was a- 
keepin’ me eyes on the for’ard parts o’ 
the ship as often as anywheres else. All 
of a sudden I heard a little stirrin’, or I 
thought I did. And I watched every part 
o’ the for’ard decks that showed from 
where I was. 

“Something shot out— in a bunch like 
—torards the rail. It seemed to come 
apart and I got the glimpse of a man 
runnin’ all bent over torards the bow. 
Come & splash overside. I dropped the 
wheel and let her go to hell. I run tow- 
ards the trouble, a-yellin’ as I went. 

“When I come amidships I seen the 
port light a-shinin’ its streak on the 
water ; and in that streak I seen the man 
on watch. He was a-makin’ his last 
splashes; and a knife handle was be- 
tween his shoulder blades. 

“T yelled ag’in. The mate had stepped 
down into the cabin; and he was a-run- 
nin’ fer the deck; I could hear him 
bawl ‘All hands!’ as he come. I seen 
three o’ them big turbans a-bobbin’ down 
into the for’ard hatch. I did not take 
anny time fer thought—I was that het 
up wit’ the sight o’ my shipmate wit’ 
that knife in his back—but I piled down 
arter them. 

“All dim between decks, wit’ a lan- 
tern swingin’ overhead. The place was 
covered wit’ them heathen; they was a- 
sleepin’ as tight packed as sardines, | 
stumbled over them as I run. I was bent 
down to keep from butting me head 
ag’in a timber. 

“T was the only one a-runnin’ down 
here. But way up for’ard, there was 
something stirring like. I made for that. 

“When I come there, it bein’ dark 
and the coolies a-layin’ that thick, | 
couldn’t make out nothin’ fer a second. 
And then I heard how one man was a- 
breathing too fast fer one asleep. | 
jumped onto him. 
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tellin’ 


“In less time than the takes 
there was three on top of me. I knowed 
I had to step lively or get wot the man 
on watch had got. I fended off the arm 
o’ one; and I kicked another in the bel- 
ly. And wit’ that I felt the third a- 
climbin’ up on me back like a cat; and 
I seen the lank brown wrist of him poke 
around in front of me; and got the 
light of a ten-inch knife blade. 

“T hunched down me chin ag’in me 
chist to save me throat from bein’ cut; 
and up wit’ one elbow..It jogged his 
arm and I felt the steel a-burnin’ me 
forehead over me eye. Then the blood 
blinded me. I struck out, not knowin’ 
where I was a-hittin’; and a-lookin’ fer 
to feel that knife burn me gullet. And 
then the mate and half a dozen o’ the 
crew come a-pilin’ on top o’ the two of 
us. 

“They dragged me out to the deck. 
I told the skipper wot ut was. Only 


time I ever heard tell of a man not 
gettin’ logged fer leavin’ the wheel. 
Says he: 


“Who was the one ye follered. Could 
ye identify him?’ 

“*Anywan can tell him, sir,’ says I, 
‘be the flatness of his nose where I put 
me boot-heel into ut.’ 

“So they got him out on deck. And 
they got the main compadre out. They 
put the man that was a-tryin’ to knife 
me and this wan that I had mauled in 
irons, and they sweated the boss Hindoo 
in the cabin. The skipper held his gun 
in one hand and his watch in the other. 
‘I'll gi ye two minutes to tell me the 
straight o’ this,’ says he. And the Hindoo 
told; before marnin’ they had the hull 
of ut. 

“Ye see, there was two of them tribes 
that did not like each other and they 
had men in that cargo o’ ourn. They 
was a-killin’ of one another; and they’d 
knifed the men on watch fer fear they 
wud catch them a-castin’ the dead men 
overboard. 

“Now ut was a-stayin’ over in Jamai- 
cy a-givin’ me testimony about that there, 
that kept me from crossin’ courses wit’ 
Pete. 

“When they had the men ready fer 
hanging, and { had got a ship to New 














Yark, I run into Rogue Sullivan’s board- 
in’ house. And there I heard that Pete 
had come to that port and shipped fer 
the Golden Gate a matter of two weeks 
ago. 

‘““*Wot’s chances fer Frisco?’ I asked. 

“Ould Sullivan he cocked his eye and 
shuk his head. 

“ “All right,’ I told him and picked up 
me bag. I had not let him get his hooks 
onto ut yet, ye can lay to that. 

“*Hold on,’ says he. ‘I guess I can 
sign ye fer the Marie Claire.’ 

‘“‘Now, she was a French bark, and a 
good skipper, too. But she had a name 
fer hard luck. ’[was sartain she would 
have a long passage at the best of 
ut. And mebbe pile up somers. But she 
was all there was fer the Golden Gate ; 
and I signed. 

“Come jist as I. knowed ut would. 
Hell of a v’y’ge. Heavy gales from the 
time we left Fire Island light. Nearin’ 
the equator, we lost two men. We had 
to put into Rio fer new topmasts. Off 
ag’in: and head winds when we neared 
Cape Horn. There was manny a skip- 
per would not of had the nerve to of 
stuck the way this wan did. But he did. 


And ’twas all hands turn to ivery watch | 


fer better than a week. I got all me 
fingers chawed up wit’ frost bites by the 
time we come into the Pacific. 

‘Well, crossin’ the equator we got be- 
calmed. We run out o’ grub and short 
of water. Wan pannikin to the man fer 
a day. Our tongues was a-hangin’ out 
like the tongues of dogs by the time we 
got a fair breeze. But when the wind 
did come, ut stayed. 

‘“‘We crossed the bar arly wan mornin’ 
and into the Golden Gate. I started 
down East Street that arternoon. Then 
up Stuart and through all the boardin’ 
houses. 

“*Pete Doyle,’ says I, until me tongue 
got tired a-saying ut. 

“In the Bells o’ Shandon, I met a 
mate from off one o’ the whalers. 

“ ‘Pete Doyle?’ says he. ‘He’s shipped 
two mont’s gone. Went wit’ a sealer. 
He’ll be back in port, chances is, in six 
months.’ 

“T had to ship o’ course. A man can- 
not live on nothing. I made one v’y’ge 
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to Honolulu and back in one o’ the sugar 
packets. Then, Puget Sound and down 
to San Pedro on a lumber carrier. I got 
to Frisco ahead of time and stud by. 
Pete did not come. 

“There had been some mix-ups in them 
northern waters between the sealers and 
the revenue cutters. Ye see, them was the 
days when they was a-makin’ a fight on 
all sides—Japs and Russians, Canucks 
and Yankees a-tryin’ to get skins inside 
the three mile limit, and the government 
a-tryin’ to stop the poaching. Now the 
schooner wot Pete had sailed wit,’ she 
did not come back. She’d been confis- 
cated. Arlier in the season, she had lost 
three or four hands, a-leavin’ of a boat 
behind. 

“I never could get anny straight 
word; things was that mixed and no 
man a-caring to talk anny too much. All 
I knowed was that, the chances was, 
Pete would be either in jail or wit’ Davy 
Jones. 

“But I could not quit fer what I 
thought might be. I had set out to find 
him. So I stayed wit’ ut. 

“That is the way I come to ship wit’ 
Red Alex. Ye’ve heard tell o’ him? A 
hard man: he did not fear God, man 
or the devil either. And no weather was 
too heavy fer his boats to go overside if 
there was skins in sight. He had the 
pick o’ the hunters; fer the hunters will 
go to hell fer skins, and they like to sail 
wit’ the man that gets them, no matter 
where. 

“Three years I spent a-sealin’. I got 
to be a boat puller, and I made good 
money. You bet we got skins; and the 
manner o’ gettin’ them was not always 
accordin’ to the laws o’ nations, either. 
But fer all the good lays I got and fer 
all the hot ould times we had wit’ that 
devil Red Alex—a-takin’ us this time 
where we could fairly smell them Si- 
berian salt mines and the next time a 
tellin’ the United States to go to hell— 
fer all them things, I had that packet 
on me mind. Wit’ that sewed up in me 
clothes and Pete not yet run down, I 
had to keep on, and I was not satisfied. 

“Aye, sir. I asked arter Pete in some 
strange ports, I did; in bays where Japs 
was a-dryin’ salmon piled up like cord- 





































He come up to me; and he was holdin’ that rifle ready for action, too. 
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wood; on west’ard islands where the 
grass growed belly high when summer 
was on; from Russians, Kanakas, and 
from revenue cutter officers a-givin’ us 
our mail and lookin’ to see whether we 
was a-keepin’ the muzzles of our rifles 
sealed. But no one had a word fer me 
about him. 

“Well, one arternoon I was in Frisco. 
Ye mind that saloon, The Old Bow- 
head, that was on lower Clay Street 
hard by the city front? In them days it 
run through the block, from street to 
street, a long, narrer place, all hung 
round wit’ whalebone, and walrus tusks 
and the like o’ them curiosities. ’Twas 
a great place fer whalers and others 
from the North. Mostly the crowd was 
Portuguese and Canary Islanders and 
Gayhead Indians, wit’ here and there an 
Irishman or Swede fer luck. Well, I was 
a-loafing there wan day a-talking to an 
ould timer from the Azores. Whaler and 
sealer, he’d cruised up and down the 
Pacific fer better than thirty years, ever 
sence they used to get skins in sight of 
the Golden Gate. I told him wot was on 
me mind. 

“*Two year ago,’ says he, ‘I was at 
the rookeries. There was a red headed 
watchman there along o’ the name 0’ 
Pete.’ 

“T never knowed how thick my head 
was ontil he said them words. The rook- 
eries had never come into me mind at 
all. And ’twas well known that they 
had some o’ the toughest men they could 
lay their hands on fer watchmen. Ye 
see, sir, the government had give wan 0’ 
the big companies the right to get so 
many skins a year on shore fer the 
guarding o’ the rookeries. 

‘Now, it is funny the way luck is. It 
had been so long wit’ the run o’ fortune 
ag’in me, that I was struck all in a heap 
that arternoon by the manner things 
come my way. I’d not left the Old Bow- 
head fer more than a half hour, a-won- 
dering how in the devil I could get 
away out there at the end o’ the world, 
when I fetched up wit’ ‘Little Johnny,’ 
the shippin’ master. He was wan o’ them 
men that could get a crew fer a vessel 
when no one else could. 

“Want to ship?’ says he. 
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““*Where to?’ says I. 

“I’m not a-sayin’,’ says he. 

“IT give him the laugh. ‘Listen,’ says 
he, ‘I got orders fer a crew for’ard’ 
and fer hunters and boat pullers. In- 
structions is to say nothin’ of who wants 
them or where they are goin.’ Ye can 
sign or not as ye please.’ 

“That set me thinkin.’ When a sealer 
sails, jest blind that way, it means wan 
thing. And a raid on the rookeries was 
jest wot I did want then. 

“*T’ll go ye,’ says I. 

“We sailed next day. Schooner Alice ; 
and when I come on deck the first man 
I seen there was Red Alex, standing 
abaft the ’midships house a-smokin’ a 
good cigar and talkin’ wit’ a nigger 
mate. Then I felt good, a-knowin’ that 
we'd not stop till we got where we was 
headed fer. 

“We sailed north fer many days. And 
never a boat went overside; nor was 
there any lookout fer the herd. All the 
talk among the hunters was of a raid. 
I’d run too many chances here and there 
and I’d been a-lookin’ fer Pete too long 
now to be afraid of puttin’ on a brown 
suit at MacNeils Island. And, though it 
was more than I could tell, jest how I 
would be a-gettin’ anny word from him, 
if he should be on the island that we 
landed on, I was willin’ to make a try. 

“Well, at last there come a day when 
we was in the thick of one o’ them 
heavy dripping fogs that they get away 
out to the west’ard. We was a-setting 
round our bunks—hunters and boat pull- 
ers—when who should come down 
amongst us but Red Alex. 

“*Now, men,’ says he, ‘come night, 
we'll have the boats overside.’ 

“A hot ould crew that was: Kanakas, 
Canary Islanders, Gayhead Indians, 
Swedes and Irish: brown, black, red and 
white. They give a cheer. 

‘Clubs?’ says some one—clubs bein’ 
the way o’ killin’ when ye are poaching 
on shore. 

“Red Alex, he give the man a long, 
hard look, and his eyes went over the 
hull of us. ‘No,’ says he, ‘not clubs.’ 
All hands looked up at him. ‘We'll get 
our skins,’ says he quiet like; ‘and we 
wont go to the trouble o’ killin’ them.’ 
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“He stud there wit’ no more words 
and he let ut sink in tru the thickest 
head. Ye understand? That meant the 


drying frames and warehouses. 

“ ‘Well,’ says he arter he had waited, 
‘does any man want to stay aboard ship?’ 

“That crew, they laughed into his 
teeth. And I laughed along o’ the rest, 
fer | had something on me mind bigger 
than anny roll of bills when we come 
back to port. And how I was a-going to 
do ut, I did not know. 

“So that night we went overside wit’ 
the boats. Every hunter had a rifle and 
some of us had sealing clubs. And neith- 
er rifles nor clubs was fer the seals.” 

Larry Doyle paused and looked me in 
the eye. I thought he might have mis- 
givings on the subject of confiding a 
felony to a stranger. But his gaze shifted 
to his empty glass. I signaled to Skys’l 
Pete, who filled that glass forthwith. 

When he had smacked his lips, Larry 
resumed : 

“T’ll give ye the lay o’ the place, sir. 
We'd slipped in clost under the cover o’ 
that fog and the night. We was layin’ 
near the island and a-showing no lights. 
The island was jest a chunk o’ rocks a- 
stickin’ out of the sea. The seal herds 
laid on ut, and they stayed during breed- 
ing. Now, the company had dryin’ 
frames on one end o’ this here island; 
and there was a warehouse. Their skins 
—took accordin’ to their bargain wit’ 
the government—was on them dryin’ 
frames. 

“We did not make fer the skins when 
we landed. Red Alex he tuk us away up 
to the other end o’ the place. And there 
he give the word; and three o’ the men 
started a-clubbin’ the seals. O’ course 
the herd started a roarin’ like they al- 
ways do. Hell of a noise they make. 
When the racket was good and loud, 
Red Alex he give the word to quit. We 
sneaked back through the dark and the 
fog; and the watchmen, a-comin’ on a 
run, passed not forty fathom from us. 

“Back to them drying frames! At 
them, the hull pack of us went. I was 
that hot now wit’ the work that I did 
not ‘give a damn fer anything. Me blood 
was up, as the sayin’ is. 

“T had me arms full o’ skins. A pair 
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o’ Gayhead Indians clost by was swear- 
ing at each other, bein’ that mixed up 
that they was a-grabbin’ the same ones. 
Over at the next set of frames | could 
hear a Portugee a-cursing because God 
had not made him wit’ three pair of 
arms. 

“When we was right in the middle of 
ut, there come a shot. How them watch- 
men had made out to get back so quick ; 
or whether they had got some wind of 
us and turned right about, I do not 
know. But here they was; and the black 
night was streaked wit’ the fire from 
their rifles as they come. 

“No need to give the word fer the 
boats. We all started at the same time. 
Arms full o’ skins, hampered wit’ our 
guns and clubs, weighed down low, 
every wan of us. And no man but what 
hung to all he had. 

“Dark as a night can be! Stimbling 
over the rocks—swearin’ in English, Por- 
tugee, Swede and all manner o’ tongues 
at the same time; and runnin’ our legs 
off. Behind us come the spittin’ o’ them 
rifles. 

“Two or three o’ the hunters dropped 
back to hould them off. Red Alex was 
along wit’ them. I heard his revolver ; 
then our rifles started. A-fightin’ as we 
went—and a-going wit’ the fear o’ the 
pen behind and the loot in our arms! 

“All of a sudden there come a shot 
from dead ahead. ‘They’re a-cuttin’ us 
off,’ I heard Red Alex beller; and he 
went for’ard wit’ the hunters. "T'was a 
case o’ fight our way tru them that had 
crossed our bows? and the devil take the 
man that dropped behind now. 

“And they was a-doing some shooting 
in our wake. I heard a Kanaka cough 
and sing out ‘My God!’ I stumbled over 
him next step I tuk. And a second later 
a Portugee yelled that he was hit. 

“T was overweighted and I was a 
slowing up, not being a good man on me 
pins annyhow. I got back wit’ the last 
of our crew. I looked behind me. And as 
I looked, two big bullies come a-charg- 
ing down. I seen the size o’ them as they 
come on. I dropped the skins and stud 
wit’ me sealin’ club ready to brain the 
first that would come within reach. 

“Then I heard from ahead the noise 
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of hand to hand fightin,’ like a free fer 
all in some saloon. And wit’ the sound 
o’ that in me ears, the nearest o’ them 
two that was a-comin’ up from aft tuk 
a shot into the mob of us. 

“I dropped to the ground as he done 
ut ; and in the flash of his gun, I got me 
eyes on the head and face of him. 

‘“‘Bareheaded he was; his hair was as 
red as fire; and the face of him was the 
face of me brother Pete! 

“He thought he had me, fer he come 
on wit’ the gun in his hand. The rest of 
our crowd had gone on, a-leavin’ me 
alone. The wan what was wit’ him, had 
took a course off to one side. There was 
us two, and no one nigh. 

“*Pete Doyle!’ says I. 

““*Who the hell is that!’ he sung out. 

‘“***Tis me, Larry, yer brother,’ says I, 
and got up to me feet. 

“He come up to me; and he was a- 
holdin’ that riflesready fer action too. | 
stud fast. He poked the muzzle of ut 
ag’in me ribs. And then he helt the gun 
in wan hand a-fumbling with the other. 

“““T’ve been a-lookin’ fer ye eight 
year, I told him. And then he struck a 
light. 

“*Hell!’ says he. ‘It zs ye, Larry.’ 

“And wit’ that we dropped all else 
and grabbed each other. 

“Away ahead now, comes the noise of 
the fightin’ and ’twas not nice to listen 
to either. Then says I: ‘I’ve much to tell 
ve,. and somethin’ to give ye.’ Then I 
made out to tell him how ut was. He 
did not know that the mother had died. 
And, whilst we stud there, there come a 
yell from the beach. 

- “Ave. says he, ‘and now wot are we 
two a-going to do?’ 

“That was something to figger on, 
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too. In ten minutes there would be 
trouble enough on fer me. And there was 
no chanst fer us to make them boats of 
Red Alex’s. He tuk thought a bit. 

‘“‘*Back near the warehouse,’ says he, 
‘is boats. We'll get away together. ’Tis 
that or else ye go to jail. No other 
chanst fer us.’ ; 

‘The fightin’ was still on. We slipped 
back through the dark; and we got to 
the boats. He left me alone while he 
run to steal a bit o’ grub and water. By 
the time he was back, we had jist good 
leeway to pull off, and not be heard by 
them that was a-comin’ from the fight. 

“Well, we was two weeks together in 
that boat. Plenty o’ time fer me to tell 
him all there was to tell, and more. We 
got to Kadiak and then down in a steam- 
er to Victoria before there was anyone a 
lookin’ fer either of us. ‘The chase was 
all arter Red Alex and his schooner.” 

Larry Doyle leaned back. “That’s all 
there is to ut,” said he. 

All three of us were silent for a little 
while. Then: ‘Wot come o’ yer broth- 
er?” asked Lighthouse Tom. 

Larry Doyle scratched his head. 
‘Pete ?”’ said he. “Blest if I know where 
he is now. I lost track of him soon arter 
we hit Victoria. Of course, ye know the 
way it is wit’ brothers. Ye never do stick 
clost together.” 

“Aye,” said Lighthouse Tom, and 
smiled at me. ‘Ye’d done wot ye set out 
to do; and that was an end on’t.” 

“Jest so,” said Larry Doyle simply. 
“T’d give him the letter, and kep’ me 
word.” 

As for me, I remained silent. I was 
thinking of those lines in Latin, “Arma 
virumque.” 
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We was two weeks together in that boat. 
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HALF A HERO 


By JOHN BARTON OXFORD 


Author of ** Purely Suppositional,” et 


HERE 


T were two 
very 

marked 
characteristics 
about Mrs. Wil 
letts ; she had a 
most disconcerting 


way of finding out 





back talk what- 
ever from Sam. 
But, argued he, 
what Mrs. Wil 
letts did not know 
would never hurt 
her; and by the 
same logic, what 


Illustrated by GRANT T. REYNARD \irg Willetts did 


t know would 





the truth about 





things ; and, in the 
event of domestic disturbances, her aim 
with a skillet was unerring. 

Sam Willetts, crawling out of bed 
that June morning in response to the 
usual matutinal buzzing of the alarm 
clock, remembered, even in the sudden 
flood of pleasurable excitement which 
came to him with full awakening, that 
he must be very, very cautious indeed. 
One false step and the whole carefully 
planned structure he had built so pains- 
takingly would come crumbling about 
his ears, and the end of it all would be 
the skillet again. Sam had learned to 
have a most wholesome respect for the 
skillet. 

Therefore, concealing his inward ela- 
tion and his almost boyish anticipation, 
he dressed and began grumblingly to 
build the kitchen fire, quite as if he were 
going as usual to the moulding room of 
the brass foundry where he had worked 
for all those long twenty years. 

But the truth of the matter was that 
Sam was not going to the foundry at all. 
For the first time in his life he was going 
to have a vacation,—a gorgeous, care- 
free and wholly wonderful vacation,— 
to do as he liked, to go where he pleased, 
to enjoy himself to the utmost for the 
first time in all his narrow existence. 

Mrs. Willetts, had she known any- 
thing about this proposed — holiday, 
would have vetoed it, very promptly 
and very uncompromisingly, with no 


never hurt him. 

Had Mrs. Willetts been aware that 
Sam, by three years of the most penurious 
sort of saving—the holding out of a dime 
here and a quarter there, the walking to 
and from the foundry in decent weather 
instead of patronizing the street cars— 
had stowed away nearly seventy dollars, 
she would have insisted that there were 
plenty of other and better uses for the 
money than spending it on a vacation. 
And this goes to show why Mrs. Wil- 
letts was quite in the dark about this 
sum, so far as Sam was concerned. 

Sam had it all planned out beautiful- 
ly. At the foundry, he had asked for and 
received a three-weeks’ leave of absence 
—without pay. Each day he would start 
for the foundry quite as usual; each 
Saturday night he would turn over his 
wages of fifteen dollars to his wife. This 
would consume forty-five dollars out of 
the seventy; the rest was his to do with 
as he liked. Twenty-five dollars to spend 
as he chose and three whole weeks to 
enjoy it in! Sam took a long breath of 
delightful anticipation. It was almost 
too good to be true. 

It was all so simple, now that the 
time had come—just a matter of start 
ing for the foundry each morning—and 
instead of going there, to have a whole 
day until six in the evening, to jaunt 
down the harbor on the excursion boats, 
to take in the ball games, to do anything 


that pleased his fancy. Sam began to 
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whistle as he started the fire in the 
kitchen range, and then suddenly he cut 
it short. He wasn’t in the habit of 
whistling in the morning and any change 
from his usual routine might arouse Mrs. 
Willetts’ suspicion. He must be discreet 
—oh, very discreet indeed ; and therein, 
perhaps, lay a large percentage of the 
enjoyment of this scheme of his, al 
though Sam did not pause to think of 
it in that way. 

Breakfast over, Sam took his dinner- 
pail and departed. He 
went down the street 
as far as Henderson’s 
drug store on the cor- 
ner. Here he chuck 
lingly entered the 
store, and Henderson, 
being a good friend of 
his and understanding 
with a certain covert 
sympathy some of 
Sam’s domestic 
troubles, allowed the 
latter to stow his din- 
ner-pail under _ the 
counter and use the 
room back of the pre 
scription case to 
change his’ working 
clothes for a suit more 
fitting the occasion— 
which, not without dif 
ficulty, Sam had smug- 
gled out of the house 
the night before. 

Ten minutes later 
Sam, with his vest 
pockets stuffed with 
five-cent cigars, came 
out of the back room, 
bought a morning paper and sauntered 
forth upon his first joyous day of free 
dom. 

For just a moment the disquieting 
thought crossed his guilty mind as to 
what might happen if Mrs. Willetts dis 
covered his duplicity. Years of domestic 
servitude had left their marks upon him, 
and momentarily he felt a sinking at his 
heart. But, look it over from whatever 
angle he might, his plans seemed per- 
fect. There was no loophole he had left 
unguarded. His tracks were beautifully 





covered. There was no chance that Mrs. 
Willetts would ever know. 

Well, he wanted to take in the ball 
game that afternoon. Meantime, here 
was the whole delicious morning on his 
hands to do with as he chose. He opened 
the paper and began running down the 
list of excursion steamers which plied 
daily up and down the harbor. 

It was a foggy morning; a chill east 
wind came in from the water—not an 
ideal morning for such a trip, it is true, 
but Sam’s time was 
limited. Taking out the 
Sundays, which, of 
course, he must spend 
at home, there were 
just eighteen days of 
freedom for him. 
There were many trips 
to choose from, and, 
that he might get in as 
many of them as pos- 
sible, he must begin at 
once, fog or no fog. 

He ran down the 
long column and con- 
cluded a trip to Black 
Rock Point would 
serve excellently as a 
starter. The boat left 
at nine, reached the 
Point at ten-thirty, and 
there was a boat back 
at one. That would 
give him a nice little 
stay at the Point and 
get him back in ample 
time for the game that 
afternoon. So, at ten 


began grumblingly to buid minutes of nine, Sam 
the kitchen fire 


Willletts, a cigar stuck 
jauntily in his mouth, one pocket bulg- 
ing with a big bag of peanuts and the 
other filled with cocoanut caramels, 
bought his round-trip ticket at Gateley’s 
wharf, strode up the gangplank and 
found himself on the upper deck of the 
wheezy old General Peeble, an ancient 
side-wheel craft, smelling villainously of 
bilge and clam-chowder. 

The fog was coming in thicker; one 
could scarcely see the length of the 
dingy old craft. A trio of musicians— 
so-called—sent out wailing tunes from a 
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harp, a flute and a violin. That the fog 


i 

had affected excursion trattic that morn 

ing was painfully apparent. The usually 
led per ad was but spars 


crowaeda up] 
occupied. But a moment after Sam’s ar 


rival, there came whooping up the gang 
plank a bevy of youngsters—some forty 
of them, in charge of two pale-faced, 
tired-looking women 

Chev charged gleefully to the upper 
deck, and van opening deck chairs 
with a mighty banging and many shrill 
cries; they climbed upon t rail and 
surrounded the musicians and smeared 


their small faces with chocolate candy, 


wl 


ile the two women sped hither ;¢ 
yon, striving to keep 
the more venture 
some from breaki 

| 4 1 


their small necks or 
falling overboard. 


Sam was. rather 
glad they had come. 
They were noisy 


and rather too live- 
ly. it is true, but 
they were a diver- 
sion, as well. Two 
of the small boys, 
falling out over 
some obscure mat- 
ter, promptly came 
to blows, while a 
bevy of small and 
shrieking girls 





that would never do. She might be a 
discreet soul and then again she might 
not. Anyway, he was taking no chances 
lle arose and, sauntering forward, 
camped in front of the pilot-house, well 
out of her range of vision. He decided 
to keep an eve on her movements and 
make himself inconspicuous, once they 
had reached the Point! 

\t just nine, with an ear-splitting roar 
from her whistle, the General Peeble’s 
mooring lines were cast off, and clanking 
loudly in the region of the engine-room, 
the old boat moved away from the wharf 
and out -int the lov that shrouded the 


Chey moved slow- 
ly. at half-speed, t! 
whistle going al 
most incessantly and 
the bleats of an 
swering whistles 

ming seemingly 
from every side. 

Forward of the 
pilot-house, his coat 

lar turned wy 
Sam alternately 
peanuts 


munched 
and took whiffs at 
side-burning ci- 
ar. It was great, 
great '—even better 
an he had antici- 
pated. Fog and all, 


oe ~ i 
crowded about bought a morning paper and ne was having the 
them. The women sauntered forth. time of his life. 


1 


in charge of them 
being at the other end of the deck at the 
moment, the fight was going merrilv be 
fore they could scurry up and put a stop 
to it: and when that was once accom 
plished, the two combatants, with never 
a trace of ill feeling, fell to doing some 
really creditable buck-and-wing steps to 
the strains of the trio by the pilot house. 
It was just after this that Sam noticed 
a young woman sitting near the flag-staff 
aft. There was something vaguely famil 
iar about her; Sam, watching her in 
tently, at last caught a glimpse of her 
face. He saw it was the cashier in the 
little corner provision store where he and 
Mrs. Willetts did the family buving. 
The girl would surely recognize him and 


\VWhat mattered it if 
see ten feet either side of 


} 
ble’s sides. There would 


he could not 
the General P 
be other excursions on fair davs, when 
he could drink in the harbor view to his 
fill. Just at present, the facts that he was 
free, that he was going down to Black 
Rock Point, that he was going to blow 
in thirty-five cents on one of the shore 
dinners at one of the many shoddy little 
restaurants there, and that he was com 
ing back to take in the ball game in the 
afternoon, were sufficient for him. It 
was all that one could ask. And there 
would be other days like this—seventeen 
of them. This was living with a ven- 
geance. Sam dipped into the other pock- 


et and tried a caramel. 








es 











HALF A HERO 


They poked down the harbor through 
the dripping mist, and presently Sam 
knew by the gentle swell, which now and 


then rolled them slightly, that they were 


out in the bay. By the flag-staff aft, the 
children were singing—singing well, too. 
Sam, craning a cautious neck around the 
corner of the pilot house, saw the cashier 
of the provision store immersed in a pa 
per- overed novel, SO he was free to look 
his fill undetected. And at home, Mrs. 
Willetts fondly imagined he was work- 
ing at the stuffy moul<ling-room in the 
brass foundry ! 
Hie rubbed I is 
hands togethtr 
and chuckled. 

They had been 
swashing thus 
across the bay for 
Some time, when 
Sam became sud 
denly aware of a 
booming sound, 
which came out 
of the fog just 
ahead. Simul- 
taneously _ there 
was commotion 
in the pilot-house 
just behind him. 
Some one yelled: 
“Hard down!” 
Bells jangled 
wildly in the en- 
gine room far be 
low. 

Then, out of 
the fog rose a 
black line, flecked 
with white. He 
turned to see the 
two men in the pilot-house jamming 
down the wheel with their combined 
strength. Then came a crash, the sound 
of shivering wood and a grinding shock 
which threw him forward and sent him 
sprawling his length on the deck. 

He jumped to his feet, bruised, shak- 
en, aware of a great turmoil all about 
him. The women and children were 
shrieking hysterically. The engines had 
stopped; the old craft, floating clear of 
the ledge, was listing dangerously to 
port. A bare-headed man leaped from 








the pilot house and ran down the deck. 

“No danger! No danger!” he _ bel- 
lowed stridently, but he might as well 
have spoken in a whisper. 

Sam’s first coherent thought was as to 
how this thing would affect his hard-won 
bit of freedom. Here was a mess indeed. 
It would get into the papers. It would 
never do to have his name mixed up in 
it. Mrs. Willetts religiously read every 
item of news in the paper; it cost a 
whole cent and nothing which cost a 
cent must be wasted. Should that cash 

ier at the provis- 

ion store see and 

recognize him, 

his name would 

be sure to appear 

Z with the rest— 

then, good-by to 

his vacation. 

How could. he 

ever explain to 

Mrs. Willetts 

how he happened 

to be on that ex- 
cursion-boat ? 

Plainly, it was 
up to him to do 
some quick think- 
ing—to get out 
of this as quickly 
and quietly as 
possible. Maybe 
the old craft was 
in a bad way and 
maybe she was- 
n’t; you never 
could tell. Any- 
way, he was a 


Sam noticed a young woman sitting aft. good swimmer 


and that meant a 
whole lot. In a grating above his head 
were rows of life-preservers. He ripped 
one down, and tucked it under his coat. 
He would tie it on, bide his time, and 
if worst came to worst, go quietly over- 
board. The shore couldn’t be so very far 
away. That must have been Black Rock 
Ledge they had struck. 

The uproar on deck was growing 
greater. Moreover, besides listing more 
and more to port, the sorry old craft 
was going rapidly down by the head. 
Things certainly looked bad. Sam peered 
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round the 
pilot-house. ‘Three officers, the captain, 
the pilot and the second pilot, were 
swinging out one of the starboard life- 
boats. Back of them a single disheveled 
deck-hand was more or less successfully 
pushing back the mob of children until 
the boat could be successfully lowered. 
There were several women pushing fran- 
tically through the swarm of little ones 
to be nearer to the boat, and even as 
Willetts looked, there came a tramp of 
feet on the companionway stairs leading 
from the lower deck. Three stokers and 
two oilers tore to the starboard rail, 
waded heartlessly and brutally through 
the push of women and children, and 
made for the boat. The first pilot turned 
with a lurid oath and struck out at them; 
there was a yell from the newcomers ; 
fists flew. The children shrank away, 
terror-stricken; a woman caught at an 
oiler’s arm and was pushed roughly to 
the deck. 

Then the second pilot went down and 
with the odds five to three, the outlook 
was decidedly bad. 

A fight at the boats and the old Gen- 
eral Peeble momentarily settling deeper! 
Willetts hesitated but a moment longer. 
Then, although that cashier from the 
provision store would be sure to see and 
recognize him, he caught up a deck- 
chair, threw away his life-preserver, and 
uttering throaty yells, charged straight 
into the fray, smiting viciously and fel- 
ling an oiler or a stoker with every 
stroke. 

The onslaught was sudden and un- 
looked for. The whole thing was over in 
a moment. Prone on the deck lay the five 
cowardly assailants, and boat after boat 
was quickly lowered and filled. Five of 
them were thus lowered and pushed 
away in safety, either an officer or a 
deck-hand in each to take an oar at the 
stern and head the boats for the beach 
onto which the flooding tide would drift 
them. 

In the last boat of all were the cap- 
tain, the cashier from the provision store, 
and the five limp forms of the men from 
the engine-room. 

The boat had reached the beach, they 


corner of the now deserted 
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had stepped ashore, and Willetts had 
turned his steps towards the railroad 
station a few hundred yards away, when 
with a sinking heart he heard the cashier 
giving his name and address to the cap- 
tain. 


When Sam Willetts reached town, the 
early editions of the afternoon papers 
were out. There it all was, under a 
spread head on the first page: 

EXCURSION BOAT HITS LEDGE 

PANIC ON GENERAL PEEBLE 


He turned the page with nervous 
hands, reading the text on the article. 
At last he coughed weakly, for he had 
come to the following: 

The real hero of the affair was 
Samuel H. Willetts, a brass moulder, 
living at 159 Harwood St. When the 
five men from the engine room made 


a rush for the boats, Mr. Willetts, 
etes etc. 


Willetts groaned. He didn’t want to 
be a hero. Also he was aware that what- 
ever he had done would count for 
naught with Mrs. Willetts when it came 
to that little matter as to how he hap- 
pened to be on the excursion boat. He 
coughed weakly again. The ball game 
had suddenly lost its charm. The thing 
had got to come now; better have it 
over as soon as possible. Sadly he turned 
his steps homeward. 

Arrived at the shabby little tenement 
house, the second floor of which he called 
home, Willetts paused and gulped miser- 
ably. He might have tied on that life- 
preserver, calmly gone overside and 
escaped all this. Then he thought of 
those shrieking children crowded on the 
listing upper deck, the rush of the men 
from below decks, the steady settling 
of the doomed steamer. 

He smiled, a smile of wonderful res- 
ignation. Thrusting his hand into his 
right hand coat pocket, he drew out the 
last cocoanut caramel. 

Then, still smiling, he mounted the 
stairs to face Mrs. Willetts—Mrs. Wil- 
letts, who had a most disagreeable way 
of finding out things, and whose aim 
with the skillet was unerring. 
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;—|T was very lucky that the win- 
] || dow-ledge was so generous 
and wide. It was the only 
thing about the apartment that 
was generous and wide, and if it had 
been a tiny, narrow ledge, such as some 
apartments have, none of these things 
could have happened. That is, none of 
the pleasant things. Of course, the win- 
dow-seat lad nothing whatever to do 
with the wreck, and Daddy’s not coming 
home any more, and Muvver in the box, 
and the other baby, and coming to live 
in New York with the aunts. But the 
happy things that came later were all 
on account of the window-seat in the 
aunts’ apartment. 

The aunts were Aunt Julia, who sold 
coats in a department store down town, 
and Aunt Becky, who had a lame hip 
and stayed home to keep house, and Aunt 
Maud, who taught school and was work- 
ing up, and Aunty Kitty, the pretty, 
youngest aunt of all, who did typewrit- 
ing in an Office. 

The apartment was on Morningside 
Avenue, across from the park; and it 
was on the first floor, because Aunt 
Becky was too lame to go up and down 
many stairs, and they weren't rich 
enough to live in an elevator building. 
All the rooms were darkish, their win- 
dows looking out into tiny gray courts, 
except the parlor. 

The parlor had the window on Morn 


ingside, that strip of hillside loveliness - 


that curves at the foot of the great Ca- 


thedral. And for the deep window-ledge, 
Aunty Kitty, who loved pretty things, 
and tried so hard to trim up the dim 
little apartment, had made a thick, 
padded cushion just to fit, and two 
bright pillows to stand up at either side. 
And this made a very good place for a 
lonely little boy to sit and think things 
over. 

He was five years old, and while five 
isn’t a very big number of pennies or 
peanuts, it’s a turrible big number of 
years, and there were lots and lots of 
things to remember. The remembering 
always started back in Des Moines, of 
course, long before he came to New 
York, when he lived in a really house 
with a really yard, with big Daddy, who 
was an engineer, and little Muvver, who 
was pretty like Aunty Kitty, only much 
more pretty. 

They had had lots of jokes together, 
he and Daddy and Muwver. One of these 
was that Ae was the father, and they 
were his little boy and girl. Another 
was that he was a little fairy, and could 
throw blinding-dust in their eyes so they 
couldn’t see him, even when he ran up 
and touched them, or pulled their sew- 
ing or rattled their newspaper. Then 
they would say: “I wonder what that 
was? There must be a fairy here. Did 
you see anything?” And all the time he 
was standing right there, only they 
couldn’t see! 

That was the happy part of the re- 
membering. The rest was much harder, 
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because it hurt in his throat so, and gave 
him a sick feeling in his stomach. 
There had been a_ wreck, whatever 
that was, so that Daddy couldn’t ever 
come home any more. Then Aunt Jule 
had come from New York, and bundled 
him off to Curtises, next door, where he 
had stayed and stayed and stayed, even 
sleeping in their upstairs! Next came a 
terrifying vision of a little boy (could it 
have been he!) being led solemnly home, 
into their bright little parlor, and lifted 
just long enough to see his lovely Muv- 
ver lying asleep in a beautiful box, with 
a wee little baby hugged up in her arm. 
That part of the remembering hurt so 
dreadfully in his throat that he could 
hardly go on, and often he buried his 
sad little face in Aunty Kitty’s flowered 
cushions and cried softly. 

With Daddy never coming home any 
more, and Muvver gone away, it wasn’t 
happy at their house any more, and he 
had not minded leaving it with Aunt 
Julia, to go to New York, where she 
lived. He remembered the ride on the 
train, and the wonderful evening when 
they got off, and rode on the ship, see- 
ing all the lights from other ships, and 
then leaving the ship with a great 
crowd, and getting onto a street car, 
and then out of that and up some stairs 
and into a train that didn’t have an 
engine, but ran on a bridge down the 
street, so that he could look into up- 
stairs windows. 

Then they got off the “L” train and 
went down the stairs to the street again, 
and he carried the little satchel, while 
Aunt Julia carried the two big ones, and 
they walked till they reached the apart 
ment. Aunt Julia opened the door with 
a key from her purse, and they went in; 
and he first saw Aunt Becky and Aunt 
Maud and Aunty Kitty. Aunt Becky 
cried: “Why, Jule! We didn’t expect 
you so soon. We thought it would take 
at least a week to settle things up.” 
\unt Maud cried: “Oh, Jule, isn’t it 
terrible? Do you think we ought to put 
on mourning?” And only Aunty Kitty 
noticed him at first. She came and knelt 


down beside him and put her arms 
around him and kissed him and said, 
“Oh, you poor little sweetheart! So 
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Flo was Muvver.) 


you're Flo’s baby.” 

Those were the things he remembered, 
when he went to bed at night, and when 
he sat in the window-seat in the daytime. 
There wasn’t anyone to play with, and 
there was no place to play, since apart- 
ments haven’t any yard outside or any 
room inside. About the only place for 
him seemed to be the window, where he 
wasn’t in anybody’s way. 

Once he got in Aunt Maud’s way, 
when she was hurrying around, picking 
up her things, to get away to school in 
the morning. She was angry, and said, 
“(Good heavens, Robert, can’t you keep 
out of the way?” quite crossly. He stam- 
mered, “ ’Scuse me,” and shrank away to 
the little bedroom, where his narrow 
bed stood on one side, and Aunty Kitty’s 
narrow bed stood on the other side of a 
little rag rug, with the bureau betwe:n, 
and no reom for anything else. 

Aunty Kitty, rushing in presently to 
get her things, stopped to wipe away 
his tears and kiss him, which helped 
some, but couldn’t wholly take away the 
unhappy feeling that he was in the way. 
So after that he tried to eat his cereal 
and roll very fast, and slip away to the 
safe refuge of the window-seat before 
the others finished breakfast, and began 
their hurrying to get away: Aunt Jule 
to the store, Aunt Maud to her school, 
Aunty Kitty to the office. 

Aunt Becky stayed at home and kept 
house. But she never sang, as Muvver 
had done, and she was cross, and so, in- 
stead of liking to be with her when she 
worked, he liked best to be where she 
wasn’t. Every day she took him with her 
when she went marketing, on Eighth 
Avenue, where the “L” trains crashed 
by overhead, and Aunt Becky and the 
vegetable men screamed to make each 
other hear. 

He learned many things about the 
aunts. Aunt Jule was the oldest of all, 
and he learned, that she had raised the 
others and had pinched herself black 
and blue, the Lord knows, to educate 
Aunt Maud in the Normal and Aunty 
Kitty in the High School, so they 


wouldn’t have to stand on their feet and 
clerk, as she did. 
Aunt Maud was trying to work up, 
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and the’ way one did that was to study 
books every night, and go to Teachers’ 
College every Saturday. 

Aunty Kitty was the nicest one. The 
others were as much unlike her as they 
were unlike Muvver. Aunty Kitty was 
quite a little like Muvver, with. soft, 
loose, curly hair, and sweet, smiling 
eyes, and dimples. Sometimes he had a 
feeling that Aunty Kitty felt as strange 
and lonesome and out of place with the 
others as he did. He finally figured it 
out that the difference was that Aunty 
Kitty was an aunt to be /oved, while the 
others were just aunts to be minded. He 
loved her from the first, very shyly, but 
he never found courage to tell her until 
the night she took him into her bed. 

He was specially lonesome that night. 
Aunt Becky had been cross at him all 
day, and Aunt Maud was cross at every- 
body in the evening, and Aunt Jule was 
cross at Aunt Maud for being so cross, 
since working up was for Aunt Maud’s 
good, and she ought to be glad of the 
chance. 

It was from such a roomful of cross- 
ness that he had crept away to bed, 
sadder and lonesomer than ever, to cry 
himself to sleep, as he often did. It 
happened that Aunty Kitty was tired that 
night, and came to bed early, before he 
fell asleep, and she heard him sob in the 
dark. Before he realized that he had let 
it sound, she was out of her bed and 
kneeling beside his, with her arms reach- 
ing under the covers to find him. And 
she lifted him across to her bed, and 
then got in and hugged him up close in 
her warm arms, and her neck was soft 
like Muvver’s, and her shoulder had the 
same hollow for his head. 

“You poor little Robin—what’s the 
matter?” she said. Robin’ That was 
Muvver’s love name for him, too. He 
told her so, happily, and then whispered 
very low, “I love you, Aunt Kitty. | 
think you’re sweet.” 

After that he wasn’t quite so lone- 
some, for Aunty Kitty’s hugs made them 
more acquainted. And she got sweeter 
and sweeter. For one thing, she began 
putting him to bed herself most every 
night. Aunt Julia or Aunt Becky had 
done it before. Aunt Kitty did it gen- 


tler and didn’t seem to be bothered, or in 
a hurry. And instead of just standing 
with her hand on the light, waiting for 
him to get in and pull up the covers, so 
she could turn it off and go away, Aunty 
Kitty tucked him in and loved him be- 
fore she went. One night she asked him, 
a little embarrassed, if he didn’t have 
a prayer to say. Of course he had, and 
he had been saying it miserably by him- 
self, kneeling up on the bed, after the 
light was out and he was left alone with 
his lonesomeness. After that he said it 
at Aunty Kitty’s knee. 

Altogther, life became much happier. 
In time the window-seat became less a 
sad place of retreat, where he could be 
out of the way, and more a cheerful 
vantage point, from which he could 
wave to Aunt Kitty when she went, and 
wait for her return. 

Watching there, mornings and even- 
ings, he first began to notice the Gold 
Tooth Man, long after the Gold Tooth 
Man had noticed him, and got into the 
habit of looking for him. He was a tall 
young man, like Daddy, and about as 
wide. He was always swinging along in 
a great hurry, and sometimes he looked 
very happy and jolly, as though some 
one had told him a joke before he 
started, and sometimes he looked very 
sad. He used to smile at the little boy, 
and when he smiled you could see the 
gold tooth, just a little shining gleam of 
it, in the corner of his mouth way back. 
It was a beautiful tooth! Aunt Jule had 
told the little boy that he would have 
some new teeth when he was older. He 
hoped some of them would be gold ones. 

He liked to be smiled at by the man, 
even though he hardly knew whether 
to smile back. He felt a little bashful 
about it, until one bright winter morn- 
ing, when, having kissed Aunty Kitty 
in the dining-room as usual, and dashed 
to the window to be there to wave by 
the time she got outside, he reached it 
just as the Gold Tooth Man passed. 

The Man was looking in, and so, of 
course, did not see Aunty Kitty as she 
went down the steps and turned onto 
the sidewalk right behind him. Then the 
joke happened. For the Gold Tooth 
Man thought the little boy was waving 

















at nim, and he was so surprised by this 


unusual cordiality that he stopped. right 
short, (while Aunty Kitty hurried, on, 
and took off his hat with ,a low bow. 
Ihe litthke boy laughed then, and the 
Man, putting on his hat again, laughed 
too. That laugh together seemed to make 
them acquainted, just as Aunty Kitty’s 
hugs had seemed to make him acquainted 
with her. And it was wonderful how 
laughs and hugs could make one s0 much 
happier. 

A long, long time after this, when he 
and the Gold Tooth Man had egme to 
be quite good friends through the win 
dow, and when the ivy on the walls. and 
the trees in the park, which had been red 
and vellow and brown when he _first 
came to live in New York, were growing 
green again, Aunty Kitty noticed one 
night that he wasn’t very hungry for his 
dinner. 

“What’s the matter, Robbie?’ she 
asked, pointing to the plate of potato 
and cut-up meat that he had pushed 
away. He didn’t know. He just wasn’t 
very hungry. 

“He needs sassafras tea,” suggested 
Aunt Becky. “Ill get some to-morrow 
when I’m out.” 

“He needs light-weight underwear,” 
sighed Aunt Jule. “I'll get some Satur 
cay when I’m paid.” 

Aunt Maud, who had been making 
quite frenzied attempts at working o 
late, sitting in her room studying most 
of the time, seemed suddenly to see the 
little boy, for the first time in weeks. 
“He needs fresh air and exercise,” said 
Aunt Maud. “Is he out-doors mu 
Becky ?” 

“Well, if you think I can do all the 
housework, and yet, sit over in the park 
every day like a nursemaid—” began 
Aunt Becky defensively. 

“T think he’s big enough to go by 
himself,” interposed Aunty Kitty gently. 
“Vou wouldn’t go far, would you, Rob- 
bie, but stay right in sight of our win 
dow, so that Aunt Becky could see you 
ence in a while?” 

Oh, how sweet it was of Aunty Kitty 
to think of that! She felt vexed with 
herself because she hadn’t thought of 
it sooner. She hadn't realized before that 
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little boys needed fresh air and exercise. 
Put the little boy loved her more than 
ever for thinking of it at all. 

\fter that life was so pleasant that 
he almost forgot what it was to be sad. 
he aching lump in his throat, and the 
cick feeling in his stomach, faded almost 
away, and only came back once in a very 
great while. For, after that, every single 
morning, when Aunty Kitty finished 
breakfast and went to put on her things, 
she put his things on him, too, and he 
went out with her, and at the foot of 
the steps she kissed him, and -he ran 
across to play in Morningside Park. 

(hose were beautiful days. The park 
in springtime is the nicest place anyone 
can possibly think of, for most every 
bush has some kind of blossom on it, 
and the grass has been planted long 
enough so you can play on it without 
hurting it. And birds come to take a 
bath in the water that gets spilled 
around the drinking fountains. And 
there are lots of children there to play 
with, and babies that the nurses bring, 
and dogs that the ladies bring. 

And the old man who owns the park, 
and who lets all these children and dogs 
play in it, is the queerest old man in the 
world, with a wrinkled red face, and 
white hair. He is very neat, and every 
morning sweeps the walks, and straight- 
ens the benches, and goes around spear- 
ing the popcorn bags and newspapers 
that careless people throw about on the 
grass. He spears ’em with a spear like 
a cane with a big nail in the end, and 
then puts ’em in a bag. And he spends 
his evenings making paper-wads out of 
all that paper. He said so. It is fun to 
run along beside him and tell him here 
is one—and there’s another under that 
bush. 

It would have been even more fun 
for the little boy if he could have ex- 
plored more of the park, and gone on 
to the upper walks, twisting and disap- 
pearing around corners, clear up to the 
great stone wall, with the little iron 
grating doors, where maybe was an im- 
prisoned princess, or fairies. But to ex- 
plore very far would be to get out of 
sight of the window, and he had prom- 
ised always to stay near, so that Aunt 
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Becky could see him when she came to 
look or to call him to lunch. So week- 
days he stayed conscientiously on the 
lower level. 

But on Sundays! Aunty Kitty didn’t 
have to go to the office Sundays, and 
so most every week she went to the park 
to play with him, and then they ex- 
plored all the winding upper walks, and 
the little crooked paths that seemed to 
lead to some very mysterious place, and 
maybe ended smack against the wall. 

One Sunday—it was quite a warm 
Sunday, and the little boy wore a beauti- 
ful new spring suit, without any coat 
on to hide it—they walked clear to the 
north end of the park, where it’s turrible 
rocky and steep. And they sat down on 
a bench to rest, and after a while, when 
the little boy got through telling Aunty 
Kitty what he was telling her, he looked 
at the other end of the bench, and there 
sat the Gold Tooth Man! 

The little boy was so surprised that 
he forgot to be bashful, and ‘said right 
away, “Why, hello! I didn’t know you 
came here, too.” 

“Robbie,” cautioned Aunty Kitty, 
very low, “you mustn’t talk to stran- 
gers.” 

“We aren’t strangers,” explained the 
little boy in an earnest whisper. 

Then the Gold Tooth Man took off 
his hat and began to talk to Aunty Kitty, 


though he was a stranger to her. He 


told her how he and the little boy had 
been friends for a long time through the 
window, and pretty soon they were all 
acquainted and talking together, though 
the man talked most, and made Aunty 
Kitty laugh quite often. The little boy 
was very sorry when it was time for him 
and Aunty Kitty to go home. 

As the weather grew warmer, and the 
days stayed light longer, the little boy 
was allowed to play in the park not 
only in the daytime, but for an extra 
hour between dinner and bedtime. And 
lots and lots of times he met the Gold 
Tooth Man, who came to the park to 
read. 

They got very well acquainted. It be 
gan with the man’s showing the little 
boy the pictures in his books and maga 
zines, and telling him little stories about 


them. Besides his telling stories and ex- 
plaining things, the little boy discovered 
he was the understanding kind. 

The little boy told him the story of 
his past life, and about the aunts. The 
Gold Tooth Man was very sympathetic. 
His name was Willis Lynn, and he, too, 
was often very lonesome, for he didn’t 
belong in New York, either. He was 
quite old—twenty-six years. And _ his 
tooth hadn’t grown that way, but was a 
bought one. He worked in a bank down 
town. A bank is where money is, a kind 
of money store. Only he couldn’t bring 
home all he wanted, for nothing, any 
more than Aunt Jule could bring home 
all the coats she wanted, for nothing. 

3ut some day he hoped to have all 
the money he wanted, for he was writing 
plays most all the time he wasn’t in the 
bank, and plays sometimes bring lots of 
money. Only it is very hard to think of 
a play to interest big people, though he 
could think of such lovely plays for the 
little boy. He lived with his aunts, too, 
only they didn’t live in an apartment, 
but in a house, and they didn’t go down 
town to work, for they were both widow 
ones. But though they didn’t have to 
hurry, and weren’t lame, they were often 
cross at him, and fussy, mostly about 
his plays. “And I have no young, pretty 
Aunty Kitty, either,” he sadly reminded 
the boy. “Sometimes I’m so lonely I just 
can’t stand it. ‘That’s why I come out 
here to the park.” Presently he added, 
“T wouldn’t be so lonesome if I had an 
Aunty Kitty.” 

“Oh, I wish you had one,” cried the 
little boy earnestly. “I'll tell you what 
I’ll do. I’ll ask my Aunty Kitty if she’ll 
be your aunt, too.” 

Willis Lynn thought this would help 
his lonesomeness more than anything 
else in the world, but he wasn’t sure that 
Aunty Kitty would like to do it. They 
finally arranged a very clever plan. They 
would say nothing to her about it at 
first, because she didn’t know him very 
well yet. But the little boy would coax 
her to come to the park with him even- 
ings, and the Man would be there, and 
he’d be turrible polite to her and try to 
make her like him, and if she seemed to, 
why then they'd ask her to be his aunt. 


’ 











The plan worked out beautifully. At 
first Aunty Kitty didn’t seem to like 
him so awfully well, for she didn’t talk 
much, and she took the little boy home 
pretty early, long before dark. But after 
a while she seemed to like the Man bet- 
ter, and would talk and laugh a little, 
and stay longer, sometimes until it was 
dark. The little boy loved those times 
when he could see the lights twinkling 
in the park, and sometimes a firefly, and 
the Cathedral was just a big black 
shadow up against the dark sky, and the 
elevated trains, curving around at One 
Hundred and Tenth Street, looked like 
brilliant snakes, or a giant’s glittering 
necklace. One night he went to sleep 
there, curled up on the bench with Aunty 
Kitty’s arm around him, while she and 
Willis Lynn talked. When they woke 
him up, Aunty Kitty said: “I’m a bad, 
careless Aunty, Robin! We must run 
home to bed quickly, now.” 

The little boy was scared for a minute. 
He didn’t think she was a bad, careless 
aunt, but what if the Man should, arid 
wouldn’t want her to be his aunt! 
Somehow, he didn’t think he could 
stand it now if the Man and Aunty 
Kitty didn’t like each other. He couldn't 
see the Man’s face very well, there in 
the soft darkness of the park, but right 
away the Man said quite cheerfully: 
“Well, I don’t think he ought to go to 
bed on an empty stomach, after sleeping 
out in the open like this. I think he 
needs an ice-cream soda, or he'll prob- 
ably be sick all night.” So they all went 
to a lovely smelling drug store not so 
very far away, to buy it. Aunty Kitty 
and the Man had some too, though they 
hadn’t been sleeping out in the open. 
After that they went very often, most 
every evening, in fact. 

Sometimes the Gold Tooth Man 
would bring magazines or books to read 
with Aunty Kitty, and sometimes they 
just talked, and once or twice he read 
her some of his play. It might have been 
interesting for big folks, but it certainly 
vasn’t for a little boy. He liked better 
the trips to Coney Island and Rock- 
away, Saturday afternoons, when he got 
dreadfully tired, but had so much fun 
he didn’t mind the tiredness. 
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The Man seemed to be getting on so 
well with Aunty Kitty that the little 
boy thought it would be safe most any 
time now to ask her about being anothe> 
aunt. But the Man thought they’d bet- 
ter wait a little longer, for while she 
seemed to like him fairly well, may- 
be she didn’t like him enough. The lit- 
tle boy agreed to wait, though he really 
believed she would have done it then. 
Anyway, it didn’t matter so very much, 
because they were all together every 
evening, and none of them was lone- 
some any more. As for the little boy, 
he had never been so happy since he 
came to live in New York. 

Aunty Kitty seemed happy, too. 

Then a turrible thing happened. It 
happened at Aunty Kitty’s office, and it 
was about kissing her. That doesn’t seem 
turrible, but it is, for Aunty Kitty came 
home in the middle of the morning, and 
after telling Aunt Becky about it, she 
cried all afternoon in her room. 

She kissed the little boy once, and asked 
him please to run away and leave her. 
He went, very sadly. At dinner he heard 
more about it. Aunt Jule said it was 
too bad for a poor girl to be so pretty 
when she had her living to earn, but 
there was no sense in crying ; she guessed 
maybe they could find more typewriting 
jobs where there wasn’t any junior part- 
ner to get gay. The little boy just loved 
Aunt Jule for being so comforting. She 
was always that way to Aunty Kitty, 
because she had raised her, and Aunty 
Kitty was the baby. 

But Aunt Maud, who was working 
very hard in the summer school, and was 
apt to be cross on hot days, said some- 
thing unkind. It made Aunty Kitty cry 
some more. 

After dinner, the little boy went away 
to the park alone. He was very unhappy. 
Willis Lynn was waiting on their ac- 
customed bench. 

“How do you repulse with dignity 
and still hold your job?” asked the little 
boy, climbing up beside him. 

“What!” cried Willis in surprise. So 
the little boy had to explain how the 
junior partner, who was new in the firm, 
wanted to kiss Aunty Kitty, and how 
Aunty Kitty had got her hat and come 
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But after a while she seemed to like the Man better, and would talk and taugh a little. and stay longer 
sometimes until it was dark 
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home, and would never go back. But 
Aunt Maud said she was a little silly, 
and ought to have known how to repulse 
with dignity. 

Willis didn’t seem to know. And he 
was unhappy, too, for almost right away 
he got up and walked off, without saying 
“Good-night” even. The little boy sat 
alone on the bench, and he was so sad 
that the tears wouldn’t stay back. Pretty 
soon who should sit down beside him 
again but Willis, who hadn’t gone home 
at all, but had been walking up and 
down a little by-path not far from their 
seat, as unhappy as anybody. 

“It’s awful lonesome without her, 
isn’t it?” the little boy said dolefully. 

“Vou bet it is!” sighed Willis. 

They sat there together for a long 
time without talking. They were too 
lonesome to talk. They were thinking of 
poor Aunty Kitty. 7/ey didn’t think she 
was a silly, even if she didn’t know how 
to repulse. 

After a long while Willis looked 
down at the little boy beside him and 
said: ‘See here, Robbie, I’ve thought of 
a plan. You go home and tell your 
Aunty Kitty that you’ve told me that 
she has—given up her job, and that | 
know of another that I think would suit 
her. Ask her if she'll come over here, 
now, and let me tell her about it.” 

The little boy sped home joyfully. 
Aunt Maud was studying in her room, 
in a thin kimono, with a wet towel 
around her head. Aunt Jule and Aunt 
Becky could be heard in the kitchen, 
washing the dinner dishes and talking 
over the calamity. Alone in their tiny, 
hot bedroom lay Aunty Kitty, sobbing. 
He could barely see her, there in the 
twilight, but he put his arms around 
her neck, and told her. She didn’t say 
anything for a long time, and he had 
to coax her. 

“Tell him that he’s very good, Rob- 
bie, and that I’ll see him to-morrow,” 
she said at last. 

The little boy tugged at her arm. 
“Please come to-night,” he begged. 


“We're both so lonesome ’thout you. 
Aren't you lonesome, too?” 

Was she! She sat up on the edge of 
the little narrow bed and hugged him 
tight in her arms. Her tears wet his face. 
“IT never was so lonesome in my whole 
life,” she said. 

“Then come,” he _ cried, pulling 
towards the door. 

In the glare of the street lights the 
children were playing in joyous groups. 
Further down the avenue, a hurdy-gur- 
dy added to the din of the summer night. 
But in the little park it was quiet and 
almost dark. Willis came forward from 
the bench to meet them. 

“Robbie,” he said, “I have to explain 
some things to your aunty here, and I’m 
afraid you'd get tired of listening, so I 
think you'd better take this dime and go 
wait at the gate until a peanut man 
comes along.” 

The little boy went off contentedly. 
He felt sure that Willis, who could so 
easily make Aunty Kitty laugh, who 
could so well take care of them in the 
crowds when they went on excursions, 
could some way fix things up now. 

When he came back, half an hour 
later, to share his peanuts with them, 
he was surprised to see only one dark 
shadow on their bench. 

“Why, did she go back again?” he 
faltered. From the darkness Aunty Kit- 
ty’s voice, a little tremulous, answered, 
“I’m still here, dear.’”’ Then the dark 
shadow on the bench separated into two 
dark shadows, and he heard Willis 
laugh, and Aunty Kitty laughed too, 
reaching out and drawing the bewil- 
dered little boy to her. 

It was odd to see Willis holding one 
of her hands, while she stroked the lit- 
tle boy’s cheek with the other. It took 
him an instant to grasp the situation. 
Then he understood. Of course, if she 
was an avnt— He flung himself upon 
the young man. “You've asked her!” he 
cried delightedly. 

“You bet I have!” chuckled Willis. 
“And she said she would!” 
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of Circumstances 


The assistant district attor- 
ney solves a real mystery 


By HORACE HAZELTINE 


Author of “‘The Sable Lorcha,” et 
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MAGINATION being one of 

] the higher mental faculties, it 

is idle to expect it of the po- 

— ~~’ lice, who are slaves to the ob- 
vious. “Imagination,” said Napoleon, 


“rules the world.” Which may ex- 
plain why the police rule so small a 
part of that underworld, which is their 
province, and why there 
many unsolved riddles of crime in tl 
police archives. I hold no brief for tl 
legal profession, in which, intellectually, 
there are many more pigmies than 
giants; and yet imagination, I maintain, 
is its buttress and bulwark. I am a law 
yer myself, and I speak by the card. 

Io cite an instance, there was young 
Pelham. He had the eyes of a poet, the 
chin dimple of a cherub and the shoul 
ders of a stevedore, which he draped in 
duty-paying coats fresh from Savile 
Row. And he was able to perform what 
Emerson has pronounced the hardest of 


all tasks: he could think. 

The cases that were assigned to him, 
as a member of the District Attorney’s 
staff, were, almost without exception, 
sordid, prosaic, often revolting infrac- 
tions—cases amongst the lower foreign 
element of the East Side, cases in which 
the office, in general, took but a perfunc- 
tory interest, but over which young Pel- 
ham invariably waxed eager. 


JAY HAMBELDGI 


For four days, the police and the 
| 


Coroner, more or less actively, and the 
morgue keeper, passively, had been mak- 
ing futile endeavor to unravel an Essex 
Street mystery, involving the headless 
body of a man found amid the ash and 
garbage receptacles of a tenement area 
way. It was a grewsome, squalid affair, 
at best; but young Pelham, fretting for 
activity, had assiduously gathered and 
digested the scant details, and waited 
restlessly expectant for the delayed iden- 
tification and the attaching clues. 

The order, however, was reversed, in 
that a clue to the slayer cropped up in 
advance of anything definite as to the 
victim; and it was I who, quite unwit- 
tingly, conveyed its bearer across the 
long, bare reception room on the top 
floor of the Criminal Courts Building, 
to the little office in which the zealously 
impatient Pelham, with the afternoon 
papers outspread before him, was even 
at that moment searching for a revela- 
tion. 

“Here’s a young fellow who wants to 
do a cough,” I said, adopting the ver- 
nacular, which means in plain English, 
“sive information.”’ 

I had encountered him skulking in the 
corridor, furtive, hesitant, uncertain, and 
had stopped to question him. He was a 
stout, squat creature, with reddish hair, 
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THE NET OF CIRCUMSTANCES 





and a deeply pitted 
skin, and he had one 
sightless eye, all white, 
which gave him a sin- 
ister expression. I 
learned subsequently 
from Pelham, that he 
was known as “Dead 
Lamp” Hogan. His 
age must have been 
about twenty-five. 

Pelham and I dined 
that evening at Pon- 
tin’s and, exuberantly, 
I had rehearsed to me 
the story told by the 
“snitch.”” The heart of 
the narrative ran some 
thing after this fash 
ion: 

In a back room of 
Riley’s groggery on the 
Bowery, some time be- 
tween midnight and 
dawn of the preceding 
Monday, a certain 
Schwartz, an acquaint 





\ 
ance of Hogan’s and : 
admittedly a rival t 
in the art of earn 
ing a living without " 
sweating for it, had ‘ 
boasted in his cups of J y wii! 
having “cooked,” ‘ / 4 j 
which is crook argot ’ / \ 
for killed, a plethoric- . Mam / /\ 
pursed “mutt,” whose He had the eyes of , ¥ aS / f \ 
body, after decapita- ce Bh Peat / ' 


tion, and an exchange 


of clothing, he had de- a stevedore. 





and the shoulders of 





posited in an area-way, 
the location of which 
he stubbornly refused to reveal. And to 
lend an air of verisimilitude to what 
otherwise must have been but a bald and 
unconvincing narrative, Schwartz, ac- 
cording to Hogan’s assertion, had there- 
upon spread upon the beer-swimming 
table, the sum of two hundred odd dol- 
lars in the glorious greenbacks and yel- 
lowbacks of the realm. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hogan had no 
corroborating witness. The confession 
had been made to him, alone; but the 
bar-tender at Riley’s had seen the 


“kale,” which of itself was condemna- 
tory evidence, seeing that Schwartz rare- 
ly possessed more than a two-spot. 

When, on the following day, Hogan’s 
one good eye encountered in a newspaper 
the circumstantial report of the grew- 
some find at the Essex Street tenement, 
he was sorely tempted to carry his news 
to the desk sergeant at the Delancy 
Street station. But “Dead Lamp’s” re- 
lations with the police of his district 
had been for some time strained, and 
hesitation was the result: 
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“What finally induced him to come to 
the District Attorney’s office,” added 
Pelham, “I was utterly unable to draw 
out. Nevertheless, | promised him pro- 
tection. His statement I had put in black 
and white; made him swear to it, and 
affix his mark.” 

‘It sounds to me very like a ghost 
story,” was my comment. “The fellow 
evidently had it in for Schwartz and 
wants him put away for a while.” 

“It’s a beginning,” returned Pelham, 
‘a loose end in a tangled skein. We'll 
follow it, untie the knots, and roll it all 


up into a nice round ball, with an in 
dictment at the finish.” 


What I regarded as the most incred- 
ible feature of the informer’s story, was 
his assertion that Schwartz, like Kip- 
ling’s Peachey Carnchan, was toting 
about the head of the murdered man; 
that he had it with him in Riley’s back 
room. 

“Tid you see it?”? Pelham had asked. 

“Sure I see it,” was his answer. 
“Twas wrapped in rags and tied wit’ 
twine. A bundle like dat.’’ And he indi- 
cated the size with his hands. 

“You mean you saw a bundle? You're 
not sure what was inside it?” Pelham 
pressed. 

“Schwartz said it was a head. Sure I 
see the blood onto the rags,’”’ Hogan in- 
sisted. 

And when, on the following day, after 
Schwartz’s arrest, Pelham had Riley’s 
bar-tender up for a gruelling, he too 
remembered the bundle quite well. And 
then, most confounding incident of all, 
Schwartz himself admitted the _ pos- 
session of a rag-wrapped parcel, which 
he at first claimed contained three bot- 
tles of beer. Subsequently, it having been 
demonstrated that bottled beer was not 
sold in the saloon named by him as hav- 
ing supplied it, he changed his explana- 
tion. It was a bundle of tailor’s furnish- 
ings—linings, haircloth, and such mate- 
rial—which he had purchased for his 
brother-in-law. But his brother-in-law, 
who had, without consultation with him, 
confirmed his every other statement, 
flatly denied this. Schwartz, he said, 
never bought an inch of furnishings for 


him in all his life. 


So Schwartz, who might have been 
discharged, otherwise, for lack of evi 
dence, was held for a further hearing. 
And in the interim a Mrs. Kovaks iden 
tified the body at the morgue as that of 
her husband. Subsequently she identified 
the clothes worn by Schwartz as the suit 
in which she had last seen Kovaks clad. 
And so the net of circumstance tightened 
about the accused. 

The Coroner seemed to think it all 
plain sailing now. He held his inquest ; 
the jury named Schwartz as the slayer, 
and the case was on its way to the Grand 
Jury. But Pelham delayed carrying it 
up. He seemed in no hurry for an in 
dictment. 

Meanwhile, he continued to have in- 
terviews with everybody concerned. He 
neglected other matters, it seemed to me, 
while sending for Hogan, just to ask 
another question; or for Schwartz's 
brother-in-law, to examine him again 
about the money which he claimed he 
entrusted to Schwartz to make payment 
for the stock and good will of a clothes 
cobbler’s shop over on Eighth Street, and 
which Schwartz averred was the money 
he exposed in Riley’s groggery. 

But his most frequent visitor was Mrs. 
Kovaks, the vdova, as she put it, of the 
murdered man; a rather small woman, 
even for a Slav, not much more than a 
child in years, and possessing a strange- 
ly alluring beauty, with her dead white 
complexion, her dusky hair and her great 
smouldering black eves, which burned 
through her tears. She spoke no word 
of English, and even the interpreter 
was at a loss at times to gather her mean- 
ing, since she was equally fluent in Bul- 
garian, Polish and Russian, not to men- 
tion a confusing lapse into her native 
Czechic patois. 

I saw her on several occasions, and I 
must confess that she quite won my 
sympathy as she appeared to have that 
of Pelham. She seemed such a helpless, 
distressed little creature; and the tale 
she told was certainly pitiful enough 
to penetrate even more carapacial sus- 
ceptibilities than those of a metropolitan 
district attorney. 

“Lyublju! Liublju!’’ she was wont to 
cry. “I love! I love! He was such a good 
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“Dead Lamp” Hogan 


bank that he had 
drawn the two hun- 
dred dollars paid to 
| the clothes cobbler, and 
for that amount he 
held the clothes cob- 
bler’s receipt. And 
Schwartz, when arrest- 
ed was, save for a 
dime, three pennies 
and an_ Interborough 
Railway ticket, wholly 
insolvent. 

Of this, however, 
Mrs. Kovaks was not 
ap informed. On the con- 
trary, Pelham endeav- 
ored to impress upon 
her that the bulk of 
late husband’s savings 
could not be returned 
to her, until after the 
case was finally settled, 
and that pending the 
finding of the missing 
head of the deceased, 
his hands were tied. 

But it was difficult 
to make her understand 
this. Indeed, I myself 
was at something of a 








man. He was so kind. He go away for 
days—sometimes weeks—far up in the 
country; walking, walking, selling the 
goods, the pins, the needles, the soap. 
He make the good money. He save more 
than two hundred dollar. He going to 
send to Bavaria for my poor mother 
come this country. He have the money 
in the pocket, when he killed.” 

Then, with her eyes streaming, she 
would implore: 

“Give me the money. | starve. I have 
nothing. Give me little the money. 77ja 
pari ne sa ni na tebe!” Which is double 
negatived Bulgarian, the interpreter in- 
formed us, for: “That money is not 
thine !” 

And Pelham gave her something every 
time she asked, though her defunct hus- 
band’s savings had by no means come 
into the possession of the county. 
Schwartz’s brother-in-law proved by the 





loss to comprehend his 
motive in delaying the 
indictment of Schwartz, and in raising 
false hopes in the pretty little widow, 
whose sorrows seemed crushing enough 
without this inevitable afterclap. But 
one afternoon, I fancied I had got more 
than a flash of his process of reasoning, 
by overhearing—our offices adjoined and 
the door was ajar—his directions to the 
interpreter. 

“Tell her,” said Pelham, “that I 
haven’t the slightest doubt about the re 
liability of her identification of the body. 
I am sure that it is Kovaks’. She satisfied 
me of that when she told about that burn 
scar on his left calf. No one could see 
that as he lay on the slab up there at the 
morgue, though they might have seen 
the broken thumb, and the mole near his 
elbow. 

“At the same time, I don’t want to go 
before the Grand Jury without some 
corroboration. I must have some addi- 
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tional witnesses, and unless we have 


er-thought confused me. I could not con- 
ceive why Pelham, sympathetic though 
[ knew him to be, should take at this 
time such a far-reaching interest in the 
young woman. And when he was at 
length alone, I asked him. 

“Tact, my dear fellow,” he answered, 
with a smile. “Tact. It pleased her more 
than anything I have said to her. I want 
her to look on me as a friend who has 
her interest at heart. It will make all the 
' I have to depend upon her 
alone before the 


‘ifference if | 





the head for them to identify, I don’t see 
that their testimony could be very con 
vincing. In faet, I’m afraid we'll fall 
down almost before we start, unless we 

get Kovaks’ head. I don’t count any 
thing on her identification of her hus 
band’s clothes being worn by Schwartz 
Schwartz’s brother-in-law says he made 
that suit, and his word is as good as 
I “ 

| int eter told her all this in 
Polis Phe ( 
ranslated er ri a> *7 
I 

a, 
t help. She | 

Lot l 
cannot get head 

(f urs 
! t returnes 
Pelham. “I know 


pect her t ut 
i want her to un- 
derstand why I 
must not go on 
with t CaS ¢ 
le there’s | 
1 chance of t 
head being dis 


lice ar it f { 
I nt her to 
know, Tor tl 

until it’s proved 
yond question 


that the body is 
really Kovaks’, 
the county cal 
not give her any Mrs 
more money.”’ 


‘And listen, _— 








Kovaks, a rather sma!! woman, even for 
a Slav 


| Grand Jury. Be- 
| sides, what I said 
was true. She is 
he sort of wom- 
; an that needs a 
husband !” 
Schwartz, 
meanwhile, hav- 
ing invented sev- 
eral supplemen- 
tary explanations 
as to the contents 
iof his ra ¢g- 
‘ wrapped bundle, 
no one of which 


t 


was less_ sieve- 
like than the first 
two, was sub- 
jected to the po- 
lice process 
known as the 
third degree. In 
the course of 
this, while stub- 
bornly refusing 
to admit any 
knowledge what- 
ever of the crime 
——=—_—t GScriped to him 


ape 


fo eter 


ERS 








ere,’ Pelham 

“This js very important: Tell 
her that she’s too pretty a woman to be 
in New York unprovided for. Tell her 
that as soon as that head is found, and 
the body declared to be Kovaks’ beyond 
all question, she must marry again. 
There'll be enough money fora dowry, 
and to get her mother out from Bavaria, 
too, if her second husband is as anxious 
for a mother-in-law as her first seems to 
have been.”’ 

I must confess that this apparent aft- 


or of the ensan- 
guined object he was suspected of hav- 
ing had in his possession, he did yield 
a significant point. There had been blood 
on the rags. Thus far, at least, ‘‘Dead 
Lamp” Hogan was corroborated. It had 
come, Schwartz declared, from-a cut 
finger. 

On the morning following Mrs. Ko- 
vaks’ last visit, repeated ringing of the 
telephone in Pelham’s office interrupted 
my concentration on a brief which meant 
much to me, and in somewhat peevish 








ee 


on 




















Ail, A nti 


spirit, I hastened to put a stop to the 
racket. 
“No, no, no,” | emphasized. “Mr. 


Pelham is not in....I really don’t know 
-probably down in Court....The 
Schwartz case?....Oh, yes, Lieutenant 


...+-I’ll have him call you up, directly 
he comes in.” 
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there a policeman whom I knew, in 
charge of a low-browed, swarthy, stocky 
foreigner, and paused for a word with 
him. 

The officer jerked his thumb towards 
his ward and observed: 

“The Hun that dug up the head.” 

At this, I re- 





And when he 
did come in, half 
an hour later, | 
told him what | 
had learned in 
those spaces 
above that are 
marked by dots. 

“They’ve got 
Kovaks’ head,” I 
announced before 
he had planted 
one foot over the 
threshold. “It 
was wrapped in 
rags and tied 
with twine, just 
as Hogan 
claimed, and it 
was found in an 
electric conduit 
manhole near 
Schwartz’s recent 
abiding place on 
Grand _ Street. 
For further par- 
ticulars apply to 
Lieutenant Bra- 
dy, at the De- 
lancy Street Sta- 
tion.” 

He didn’t even 
pause to thank 
me, but fairly fell 
upon the tele- 
phone. Whereat, 
being intent upon 
that brief, I 
closed the door. 








Schwartz, a rival of Hogan’s. 


garded the fellow 
with some inter- 
est. His age ap- 
peared to be 
about twenty-five, 
and in spite of 
his evident low 
intellectual order, 
he was a fairly 
fine specimen of 
animal develop- 
ment. 

“He’s a ili- 
censed huckster,” 
said the bluecoat, 
in answer to my 
query. “Geezer” 
Janko, his name 
is. He come on 
the bundle by ac- 
cident. His horse 
stubbed his toe 
on the manhole 
cover and tipped 
it up. Janko 
looks in the hole, 
and thinks he’s 
found a treasure. 
When he gets an 
eye on what’s in- 
side, he fetches it 
straight to the 
station. I guess it 
means the chair 
for Schwartz.” 
And he laughed. 

“The House 
of Detention for 
this chap, I sup- 








Pelham was 


very busy after that. In the next two 
days he had them each up again for a 
fresh questioning. But as my door re- 
mained shut, I was ignorant of what he 
asked and what he learned. Passing 
through the waiting-room, however, on 
the afternoon of the first day, I found 





pose.” 

“That was the Lieutenant’s idea, but 
Mr. Pelham don’t think it’s necessary. 
He says he seems an honest, hard-work- 
ing young fellow, and that being li- 
censed, and all that, we can always find 
him when he is wanted.” 

And I learned, subsequently, that 
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Géza—which was the correct spelling 
of his given name—was permitted his 
liberty. 

During the following week I was busy 
in court, and the Kovaks murder 
dropped utterly out of my mind. Sunday 
found me nervously frazzled and other- 
wise several degrees below par. So, as it 
chanced to be a perfect example of what 
Indian summer can produce in the way 
of fine weather, I determined on seeing 
how far a day at the Country Club with 
my golf kit would serve as a restorative. 
And in the locker room I met Pelham 
and took him on for a round of the 
links. 

I suppose his problem must have re- 
curred to me at the moment, but my 
whole object in this chosen recreation 
was to forget the office and its work, 
and so I naturally avoided any reference 
to shop. When, however, we had played 
three holes, with varyin: fortune, and 
were walking over to the fourth tee, my 
friend, in a tone which enfolded a tithe 
of personal injury, remarked: 

“I should have thought, old man, to 
receive a word of congratulation before 
this.” 

“Really,” I returned with a smile, “I 
don’t see anything in your game that 
calls for it. You didn’t deserve either of 
the two holes you won. The truth is I’m 
in wretched form, this morning.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” mocked Pelham. 
“Haven't you a thought outside the mo- 
ment? Don’t you ever read the news- 
papers ?” 

“I haven’t opened one this morning,” 
I confessed. 

“Then that lets you out,” was his 
response; and with his usual care he 
proceeded to tee his ball. 

Having annexed the succeeding three 
holes at nearly bogie figures, the cockles 
of my heart warmed a trifle and my in- 
terest in my opponent’s affairs quick- 
ened. 

“Upon what are you to be congrat- 
ulated ?” I tardily ventured. 

I did not note the mischief in his 
poet’s eyes, but I am sure now that it 


must have shown there. 
“The Kovaks murder goes to the 
Grand Jury, to-morrow,” he said. 


“Vou’ve been an unconscionably long 
time getting it there,” was my unappre- 
ciative retort. “Nevertheless, better late 
than never. I do congratulate you. You 
feel sure of an indictment, I suppose?” 

“Absolutely. From what you know of 
it, which isn’t a great deal, you haven't 
a doubt of Schwartz’s guilt, have you?” 

[ hesitated a moment before answer- 
ing. The circumstantial evidence seemed 
clear enough—convincing enough. Of 
course his brother-in-law was lying about 
giving him the money to carry to the 
clothes cobbler. According to the broth- 
er-in-law’s own story he had taken back 
what was left of it, the next morning, 
because Schwartz had delayed in making 
the payment and had drunk up a dollar 
or two of it. And the brother-in-law, in 
the end, had paid the two hundred dol- 


lars in person. So, as a defense, that in- 
cident was very flimsy. 

“No,” I agreed, “the finding of the 
bundle practically at Schwartz’s door 
seems to clinch your case. You were wise 
to wait for that.” 

“That’s what the police say,” Pelham 
accentuated. 

“T suppose your friend Mrs. Kovaks 
is delighted,” was my suggestion, after 
we had each driven off for the seventh 
hole, and were tramping together over 
the fair green. “Poor little woman! She 
certainly took the tragedy to heart.” 

It was then that I caught a glimpse of 
a fleeting smile flutter about my com- 
panion’s clean shaven, compressed lips. 

“Has she found a second husband 
yet?” I asked, remembering Pelham’s 
suggestion, and fancying that it was 
something in connection with his roman- 
tic idea that had induced that detected 
flash of amusement. 

“She’s found a candidate,” was his 
answer, “but there’s small chance of the 
wedding ever being celebrated.” And he 
smiled openly this time. 

“T should think there might be many 
candidates,” I commented. “She’s an 
attractive little woman of her class. But 
I can hardly fancy her marrying again, 
so soon, seeing how devoted she was to 
Number One, and how distressed over 
his death. It was heartless of you to 


” 


propose such a thing. 
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“Tt was rather*brutal, wasn’t it?” he 
said. And I couldn’t at all interpret the 
way he looked at me. 

His second shot not only landed on 
the green, but actually, after a six-foot 
roll, dropped into the cup. And in our 
excitement over the phenomenal play, 
the Kovaks murder slid from our con- 
sideration. Nor would it, I dare say, 
have been restored by me, had it not been 
for a newspaper left behind by a prior 
patron of the club café. The paper lay 
on the deep sill of the window by which 

lunching, and a _ heavy-type 
headline on the exposed page riveted 
my attention. 

‘My companion was, abstractedly, with 
the aid of a small fork, squeezing 
of lemon juice over a circle of tiny pink 
clams. I held a half lemon in my own 
fingers, and my other hand, which had 


we were 


jets 


been groping for 
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When I had expressed my surprise— 
my utter bewilderment, in fact, he pro- 
ceeded : 

“It is simply an illustration of the 
danger of error in a servile pursuit of 
what masquerades as the _ obvious. 
Schwartz’s boasting was purely a coin- 
cidence. He chose a bad time for it. I 
suppose it never occurred to you that 
until his arrest at Hogan’s instigation, 
Mrs. Kovaks had not thought it worth 
while to look at the body at the morgue, 
though her husband had been away from 
home four days over his appointed time 
for returning, and the body had been 
discovered within two doors of her resi- 
dence. Immediately after Schwartz is 
taken into custody, however, she rushes 
to the morgue and makes the identifi- 
cation. 

“Then there was the matter of the 

clothes. Not un- 





a fork, paused 
abruptly. 

“Pelham!” | 
e xclaimed, SO 
sharply that he 
started. ‘‘What in 
Heaven’s name 
does this mean? 
This _ headline, 
here, in the pa 
per: ‘Kovaks’ 
Widow Arrest- 
ear” 

“Tt means pre- 
cisely what it 
says,” he an 
swered calmly. 
-" nly it doesn’t 
say enough. 
Janko was arrest- 
ed, too.” 

“But—” I be- 
gan, and checked 
myself promptly. 
“You had fine 
sport with me 
this morning,” I 
added with some 
dignity. 

“For which, my 
dear fellow,” he 
returned, ‘‘I shall 
make amends.”’ 








Geza Janko, a fairly fine specimen of animal 
development. 


til Hogan’s story 
of the change of 
apparel had ap- 
peared in print, 
did Mrs. Kovaks 
recognize the suit 
worn by Schwartz 
as belonging to 
her deceased hus- 
band. But our 
wise friends, the 
police, saw noth- 
ing inthis. 
Schwartz’s guilt 
loomed so large 
to them, that the 
possibility of 
anyone else be- 
ing the culprit 
was utterly over- 
looked. They 
never so much as 
went near the 
Kovaks’ rooms. 
The first day that 
} J had the little 

woman down 
here, our own 
Peters made a 
thorough exam- 


a ra - 


ination of her 
home 
was 


she 
and 


while 
absent, 
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found indisputable evidence that the 
but hery had been pt rformed there.” 

“Tt seems to me,” | put in, ‘“‘that 
under the circumstances, you took some 
big chances in not arresting her directly 
this discovery was made.” 

“You're nearly as bad as the police,” 
Pelham smiled, as he poured out his 
second glass of ale. “Do you fancy that 
she alone could have decapitated the 
peddler, have carried his body down two 
flights of stairs and two pavements 
away? It was evident that she had an 
act omplik e. Peters and Molinski, the in 
terpreter, worked among the neighbors 
for days trying to discover who visited 
her, but without success. It’s hard to get 
those foreigners up there to talk, you 
know. And so I suggested to her the 
marriage idea, and the dowry, but made 
them contingent on finding the missing 
head. You see how it worked. Géza 
Janko promptly appeared with the evi 
dence that will serve to send him to the 
chair.” 

‘But I don’t see,” I objected. “How 
do you connect him? His story was 
plausible enough. How do you know 
that he is acquainted with the Kovaks 
woman?” 

“Because I have had a man at the 

marriage License Bureau ever since Jan- 
ko came on the scene. That was where 
he and Tressa Kovaks were arrested 
vesterday.” 
"4 pondered for a moment. It seemed 
clever, certainly, and yet there was the 
bundle that Schwartz carried, with blood 
on it, and the bundle that Janko had 
found, which was apparently identical. 
This puzzled me. 

“Do you suppose any man would have 
been foolish enough to hide such evi 
den e before his own door ?”’ Pelham 
asked. 

“It’s not impossible,” I answered. 
“Criminals always make some inconceiv- 
able error.” 

“Ves, just as this fellow Janko did. 
Though it had been admitted that 
Schwartz’s bundle had blood on it, there 
was not a speck on the one that Janko 
found.” 


We discussed the case in all its phases, 


it seemed to me, and fet it was not un- 
til I had parted from Pelham that I 
was seized with curiosity to know wheth- 
er he had learned what the Schwartz 
bundle contained. 

\s a matter of fact he had not, at 
that time. But the next afternoon, he 
came into my office, bubbling over with 


amusement. 

“| have the funniest thing to tell you,” 
e said. “It’s the only humorous phase 
of this whole grim, wretched story. I 
have just had Schwartz released from 
the Tombs, and I made it a condition 
that he would tell me the truth concern 
ing the one matter he had so consistent- 
ly lied about. “Tell me,’ I demanded, 
‘what you had wrapped in that blood 
stained, twine-tied parcel you carried!’ 
And he told me. 

“In Heaven’s name,” I implored, 
“what was it 2” 

‘A goose.” 

“A goose? Of all things! Then why 
his secrecy ? That’s more mystifying than 
ever.”’ ; 

“You see, he was absolutely depend- 
ent upon his brother-in-law’s testimony 
to make out his case, don’t you? Well, 
he couldn’t afford to arouse that brother- 
in-law’s enmity, could he? And it was 
from him that he had stolen the suc- 
culent bird.” 

I burst into laughter. 

“And the funny part of it was that 
when the police arrested him, four days 
later, he was supping with his sweet- 
heart on a ragout made of the last rem- 
nants of that fowl. It was for her that 
he had appropriated it. But alas for a 
woman’s sense of gratitude!” 

“Surely she kept his secret,” I ven- 
tured. 

“I’m not so certain. She married 
‘Dead Lamp’ Hogan, while Schwartz 
was in durance,” said Pelham, “which 
leads mé to the belief that the two 
young men were rivals in more ways 
than one.” : 

All of which goes to show how the 
little mouse Imagination, by gnawing the 
net of circumstance released. if not a 
lion, still certainly a creature of preda- 
tory habit. 
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The Corot 


In which is revealed the story 
of a famous “discovered” painting 


By W. CAREY WONDERLY 
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[’ was raining, a fine, gray mist, 
| which was full of the salt from 
the sea, and the young woman 
pacing up and down on the 
station platform wore a long, dark mack- 
intosh and a water-proof cap. She was 
whistling a gay little refrain as she 
walked, and the way she held up her 
face to the rain seemed to prove beyond 
a doubt that she enjoyed the stormy 
weather. 

The agent at Vingert, watching her 
through the window, knew that she was 
an Englishwoman who had come to this 
little, dreary Normandy village about 
two weeks before, and that she was wait- 
ine for her husband, was known 
as Mr. Harvey Holmes, and who was 
expected down on the Paris-Calais Ex- 
press. It was rumored about that one or 
the other of them was an artist, and had 
come to Vingert to paint—at least there 
was a motley collection of artist’s para- 
phernalia in their rooms, at old Mere 
Lacroix’s, on the hill. 

The express was late, as it frequently 
was, for often the steamer from Dover 
held it back. To-day, fifteen minutes 
past the hour, was kn 
Mrs. Holmes opened the door of the 
waiting room and spoke to the agent in 
excellent French. 

“Have you heard 
asked. 

Before he could reply there came the 
first, faint, far-away rumbling of the 
train, and leaving the door ajar for him 
to follow, she walked briskly along the 
platform to the very end. Vingert was 


who 


she who wn as 


} 
sne 


anything ?” 
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a small, unimportant village at which 
to stop the grand Paris-Calais Express ; 
but the place was a favorite spot with 
artists, many of whom came from Eng- 
land each spring to paint the ever won- 
derful sky and To-day, however, 
only one person alighted, the man called 
Harvey Holmes. 

Before the train was lost again in the 
gray distance, his wife had come run- 
ning to meet him. And the agent, watch- 
ing, saw that he kissed her even before 
he slipped on the raincoat which she 
had brought for him. 

“It has been the longest day without 
you!” she cried, putting her arm through 
his, as they stood for a moment in the 
dusk of the April afternoon. 

“Honest Injun?” he asked. 

“Honest Injun, Pete,” laughed she. 
“Why, I welcomed the rain because it 
just seemed to fit my mood. It is always 
gray without you, dear.” 

Thereupon he stooped and kissed her 


1 


right before the agent’s staring eyes. 


sea. 


“Dear old Maggie,” he murmured. 
“Well, you’d better believe I’m glad to 
get back to you. Might as well nave 
stayed here for all the good that came 


, too. No,”’—at a glance from 
her—‘“not a thing; a wild goose chase. 
I’m glad I went because—” 
“Because?” prompted she, frowning 
deliciously. 
“Becaus 


twinkle, 


’ he said, with a mischievous 
“it makes you appreciate me all 
the more now I am back, of course!” 
She boxed his ears then, a cuff with 
her soft, rosy palm that was almost a 
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The consideration, fifty francs, proved a small fortune to Jean, who comforted himself with the thought 
that had the canvas been of any value, some of the artists would long ago have made overtures for it. 
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caress; and together, unmindful of the 
mud, they started off across a field of 
young turnips, arm in arm. At the door 
of an out-of-the-way inn, Maggie sud 
denly stopped and pulled Pete up the 
steps to the deserted terrace. 

“Do you remember my telling you 
about a picture here?” she asked. 

He did, and he nodded, waiting for 
her to continue. 

“It’s very like a Corot, like his Italian 
work; but of course it isn’t,’”’ she added, 
in a low voice and speaking in English. 
“‘However, it’s worth looking at—come 
in and buy me some stewed shrimp.” 

The inn was an ancient, white-washed 
frame building whose red-bricked floors 
were always carefully sanded, while the 
ceiling in the dining-room was hung fan- 
tastically with onions and apples. The 
place, always dark, always thick with 
smoke, was usually deserted. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Holmes” gave their 
dripping coats and hats to a red-cheeked 
old dame who carried them off to the 
kitchen, after which Jean himself con- 
ducted them to the table. Maggie chose 
their seats ; directly in front of Pete was 
the pi ture. 

Although the room was in half-light, 
there was no attempt made on the part 
of the innkeeper to start the lamps. It 
was with difficulty, then, that “Mr. 
Holmes” saw the picture, for it was quite 
old and a little faded and dirty. Still, 
his wife, speaking the English tongue, 
waxed quite enthusiastic about it. 

“Do you remember Corot’s ‘Souvenir 
of Florence?” she asked. 

“Ves. But this is not a copy—” he 
began, when she cut him short with a 
quick, wholly foreign gesture of her 
hand. 

“Oh, no! Not that; I didn’t mean 
that! But this is very like the other in 
idea and treatment. It’s a bit of Roman 
landscape, but from a_ Frenchman's 
brush, Pete dear. Don’t you see what I 
mean? It could easily be worked!” 

“Maybe; tell me.” . 

“Why, it’s a lost Corot: one of the 
Italian pieces, ‘A Souvenir of Rome’— 
understand ?” she said, speaking rapidly 
and in a very low voice. “It’s just the 
kind of stuff these American new-rich 
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are trying for—old masters. I wonder 
nobody ever thought of it before.” 

Pete Lord glanced again at the canvas 
from under his thick, dark lashes. 

“Could we?” he asked. 

“Could we? Surely! The more I see 
of it the more positive I am that it 
would be merely child’s play to get a 
big price for that picture in the States. 
The time’s about ripe for another old 
master to be sprung upon the dear pub- 
lic, Mr. Peter Lord.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully for the 
briefest second. 

“Shall we spring it?” 

“Buy it,” came her decisive answer. 

While she went into the kitchen and 
talked with the red-cheeked old dame 
and played with the fat, solemn babies, 
Pete spoke to the innkeeper about the 
dingy painting on the smoky wall. Pete 
knew, none better, just what to say and 
just what to leave unsaid. They were 
going back to England, he and his wife, 
and ‘‘Mrs. Holmes” had become greatly 
attached to the picture because she so 
loved the sea and sky, the glorious green- 
blue sea and sky at Vingert! She desired 
the painting as a memento of her stay 
in the pretty fishing village where she 
had made so many good, good friends. 

Jean was flattered, but likewise he 
was cautious. It came to him suddenly 
that the picture might possibly be more 
than a dirty, faded painting. Mr. Lord 
saw him hesitate, and immediately he 
moved away, calling to Maggie that 
they must get home before nightfall. 

“If you ever decide to part with it, 
though, here is my name and address on 
this card,” he told his host. 

Jean decided very quickly then. A 
ladder was fetched and the picture cut 
down and safely delivered into ‘‘Mr. 
Holmes’”’ own hands. The considera- 
tion, fifty francs, proved a small for- 
tune to Jean, who comforted himself 
with the thought that, had the canvas 
been of any value, some one of the artists 
long ago would have made overtures for 
it. As it was, the English folk were the 
only persons who had ever shown a 
spark of interest in it. He watched “Mr. 
liolmes” trudging off across the fields 
with the picture, and rubbed his hands. 
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The galleries were thronged 
with art lovers, but only one 
offer was received. That was 
from an American widow, 
Mrs. Calvert Jones, who de- 
clared herself willing to pay 
twenty thousand dollars for ) 

the painting. / I Z, 


“The Bon Dieu watches out for those for over here there’d be too much exam- 
who serve Him,” muttered the old dame ination and too little money. Well, then 


from the doorway. —oh, my, can’t you walk a little slower, 
And Maggie, hurrying along beside dear? You've got me all out of breath 
Pete, was saying: now. That’s better! Now listen: I want 


“It’s this way: Of course we must get to tell you all about my very wonderful 
our price for the canvas in America, idea.” 
688 




















the canvas, the story of its 
“recovery” found its way 
into the papers and even 
was cabled to America. Only 
the States refused to swallow 
the “fairy tale,” and even 
the yellow journals had little to say 
about the picture. 
Of course, the painting was offered 
first to the British Government. The 
Museum Committee inspected it care- 
In London, the newly-found Corot, fully several times at the Bond Street 
“A Souvenir of Rome,” was on exhi-_ galleries, and then decided against it— 
bition at the galleries of Cartwright and just why, nobody seemed to get clearly. 
Moberly, in Bond Street. While the art Thereupon the owner of the canvas, 
clubs were divided in their opinion of “Harvey Holmes,” himself an artist, an- 
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nounced that the Corot was for sale, 
Messrs. Cartwright and Moberly arrang 
ing for its disposal. 

While the galleries were thronged 
with art-lovers, long-haired, untidy per 
sons with indifferent linen and soulful 
eyes, only one offer was received, and 
that came from an American widow, 
Mrs. Cecil Calvert Jones, who declared 
herself willing to pay twenty thousand 
dollars for the painting. 

This offer ‘“Mr. Holmes” refused to 
consider, and the Art World printed 
that it was being held at ten thousand 
guineas, more than twice the sum the 
wealthy American had named. 

When Cartwright read this bit of 
gossip, he followed Moberly into their 
private office, and sitting down, the two 
partners discussed the Corot. They were 
thoroughly reputable people, who hon 
estly believed that the canvas was gen 
uine, and who, indeed, had only accepted 
it for sale after the Art World and 
the Brush had pronounced it as such. 

Moberly held that young ‘Harvey 
Holmes” was worse than foolish to turn 
down the first and only offer received, 
and he said as much, in a mild, fatherly 
manner. As for Cartwright, he had 
pinned his faith to the American new- 
rich, and he patiently awaited their in- 
vasion, later in the season. 

“Tt should bring ten thousand 
guineas,” he declared. “Really, I see 
no reason why it should not bring ten 
thousand guineas. All it needs is a bit 
of advertising, which, for some reason 
or other, the American newspapers re- 
fuse to give it. I would have thought 
that the New York sheets would hail 
this recovered masterpiece with genuine 
enthusiasm. Instead, there is only silence. 
What inconsistency !” 

“Do they dare hint it is a fraud?” 
asked Moberly, puffing out his red 
cheeks. 

“Ah, no. They say nothing. They 
print nothing. They ignore it entirely. 
That is why America knows nothing 
whatever of it. The canvas is catalogued 
with our New York house, and you know 
what they tell us? No one over there 
has heard of the Corot, and when they 
mention it the patron asks at once 


why it is the newspapers haven't spok- 

en of it. They look, admire, but they 

don’t buy. Even the American new-rich 

refuse to purchase a cat in a bag. There 

you are. Why this mysterious silence on 

the part of the press ? Do you know?” 
“Not I,” sighed Mr. Moberly. 


At the end of six months, after Mrs. 
Cecil Calvert-Jones’ offer of twenty 
thousand dollars had been raised to 
twenty-five, and the art journals still 
warred against each other, for and 
against it, ““Mr. Harvey Holmes” with- 
drew the painting from the Cartwright- 
Moberly galleries. A short item in one 
of the morning papers stated that he 
was leaving for Russia with the picture, 
where an offer had come from a grand 
duke. 

Mrs. Jones read this story in her fa- 
vorite Echo as she sipped her chocolate 
in bed, with the result that she was 
driven up to Messrs. Cartwright and 
Moberly’s before the doors were opened 
for business, a check in one hand, and 
boiling over with indignation. At eleven 
o'clock the doorman found her on the 
steps and escorted her to Mr. Cart- 
wright’s office to await that gentleman’s 
coming. 

Mrs. Jones was, perhaps, thirty-five ; 
and she was living at the Carlton, where 
she spent money generously. Around the 
hotel she was pointed out as another one 
of those fabulously rich Americans who 
haunt Europe and ride their hobby for 
“art treasures.” In their hearts, Messrs. 
Cartwright and Moberly — thought 
“Holmes” very foolish indeed not to 
accept her offer, for the picture had not 
caused the sensation a “‘recovered”’ Corot 
would be expe ted to create, and at least 
one of the journals had come out and 
dubbed the piece ‘‘doubtful.”’ 

Upon his arrival Mr. Cartwright went 
at once to see Mrs. Jones, listening 
gravely to that lady’s highly picturesque 
language. She had a way of rolling her 
r’s which quite fascinated him, he. was 
wont to declare, and he caught himself 
waiting for these at. the most inoppor- 
tune times. 

“T am very sorry, madam,” said he, 
when she had exhausted herself, “but 
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the picture is no longer our property 
here. Mr. Holmes, we understand, is 
taking the canvas to St. Petersburg. An 
offer has come from there for the new 
Corot.” 

Mrs. Jones wrung her hands. 

“T have brought my check with me 
for thirty thousand dollars,” she wailed. 
“T am willing to give so much and no 
more for the Corot—I adore Corot! 
When a mere child, I bought a print of 
lis ‘Fisherman’ which I kept for years. 
You must see, Mr. Cartwright, if you 
cannot get this for me. Make a new offer 
—here is my check—//ease! I want the 
picture for the art museum at Dandy, 
Nebraska; that’s my home town—see ?”’ 








Scenting a fat commission, Messrs. 
Cartwright and Moberly made numerous 
efforts to reach ‘“‘Holmes” at Petersburg. 
Eventually they hurried a representative 
to the city of the Czars, only to learn 
that the artist-owner refused to part 
with the canvas for the thirty thousand 
offered by Mrs. Calvert-Jones. Upon re- 
turning, this representative declared that 
“Holmes” was holding out for sixty 
thousand, and that he believed if the pic- 
ture was held a year before selling, it 
would bring at least half that again. 

Mrs. Jones, upon learning this, wept 
copiously, and Mr. Cartwright felt a 
bond of sympathy for her, since the com- 
mission the firm would have received 
would have been 
a generous one. 
But he could do 
nothing; he was 
powerless. 
“Holmes” re- 
fused to sell at 
price named. 

“Tt’s an out- 
rage!” stormed 
the lady. “A reg- 
ular hold-up!” 
The old thing’s 
not worth any- 
thing like a hun- 
dred thousand!” 

While private- 
ly Mr. Cart- 
wright held the 
same opinion of 
“A Souvenir of 
Rome,” because 
of his business 
connections he 
dared not say so 
for publication. 

“Corot, you 
know,” he re- 
minded her, rais- 
ing his brows 
and shoulders 
significantly. 
“There is only 
one Corot, Mrs. 
Calvert-J ones.” 

But Mrs. Jones 


Mrs. Jones wrung her hands. “I have brought my check WS really angry. 


with me for thirty thousand dollars,” she wailed. 


“The Art Fellow 
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says there is no proof that the painting 
is a genuine Corot,” she flung out 
“There is no proof that it is not a 
Corot,” replied Cartwrighé briskly. “The 
{rt World and the Brush are inclined 
to stake their reputations that it is a 
Corot, on the other hand.” He threw 
out his chest, coloring indignantly. “No 
one is asking you to purchase the canvas, 
madam,” he said. “If you believe it is 
an imposition, why do you offer thirty 
thousand dollars for it 2” 

‘‘Because—” She _ hesitated, then 
asked: “What do the American papers 
say about the picture? Frankly, Mr. 
Cartwright, I want the canvas, and will 
ut I must 


pay anything in reason for it, | 
be sure—at least, I am, but others must 
be, too. As it will go to America, I am 
especially anxious for America to ap- 
prove of the pie — 

“Tl understand that there has been very 
little in the American newspapers about 
it.’ Cartwright told her sadly. ‘‘When 
it was first found, perhaps; but since 
then very little. America is too busy with 
divorces and Wall Street for Corots. 
Still it is there Mr. Holmes hopes to get 
his price, and if they knew of it I am 
sure he would—from some of your rich 
Westerners, I take it.” 

She flashed him a quick, searching 
glance. ‘‘And St. Petersburg—the Rus- 

he asked. 

“There seems to have been no sale— 
really I cannot te!l you why, or any of 
the details. If you will leave your offer 
of thirty thousand with us, my dear lady, 
we will get in communication again with 
Mr. Holmes and see what we can do. 
You appreciate, of course, that we are 
anxious to serve you in this matter. It 
may be, that after the Russian experi- 


sian government ?”’ s 


ence, he will be ready to listen to us.” 
On her way back to the Carlton, Mrs. 
Calvert-Jones bought several New York 
papers which she scanned eagerly for 
news of the Corot. Two of them failed 
to mention the recovered painting, and 
in a third there was merely a footnote 
stating that the Russian Government, 
following Great Britain’s example, had 
refused the offer of the canvas. The 
phrase “reputed Corot” brought a frown 
to the lady’s countenance, and she left 


1e journals in the taxicab when she ar 


t 
rived at the hotel. 

Exactly a week later, Mr. Cartwright 
called her on the telephone, and explain 
ing that ‘‘Harvey Holmes” had again re 
fused her offer, added that the artist was 
leaving Liverpool for New York that 
same afternoon. 

“Ah! With ‘A Souvenir of Rome,’ I 
suppose ?” cried Mrs. Jones breathlessly. 

“The steamship company says not,” 
the dealer answered. ‘‘He is taking a few 
canvases with him, I understand, but 
they are his own work. The Corot is now 
at The Hague, awaiting Holland’s in 
spection. It appears that Mr. Holmes 
is desirous of keeping the masterpiece 
in Europe, dear madam.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it 


promptly returned the good lady. ‘I will 
come right around and see you. There! 
No; I can’t talk over these funny Eng- 
lish telephones. In Nebraska’ we 
wouldn’t stand for ’em a minute. Good 

by! And she was gone. 

Upon her arrival in Bond Street, Mrs. 
Cecil Calvert-Jones expressed herself 
most forcibly, emphasizing her points 
with her forefinger. 

“Oh, you English make me tired!” 
she declared. ‘‘And as for that painting 
fellow, Holmes, well— You blockheads 
swallow anything! Of course he’s got 
the picture with him; he’s taking it to 
the States, as you call us—ertainly! 
Why else is he going? Did you stop to 
think of that? Ah, no! I assure you no 
body there wants to look at his amateur 
ish stuff. Listen to me, Mr. Cartwright: 
Cable and find out if the picture is in 
Holland—at my expense, yes! The pa- 
pers haven’t mentioned it if it is—that’s 
all. No, I tell you, he’s carting that 
precious canvas to America, and he’ll 
try to smuggle it in as his own, too!” 

“Why on earth should he try to do 
that?” asked Cartwright, thoroughly 
aroused. 

“Because if he takes it through the cus- 
toms as a Corot valued at sixty thousand 
dollars, nobody will turn a hair!” Mrs. 
Jones explained triumphantly. “Money 
is too plentiful in the States; such pi 
tures are not rare, and will be worth 
only a line or two in the papers. You see, 
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o) She wagged her head from side to 
side in a truly alarming manner. 

“That Holmes is a clever fellow—I 
saw that from the first. He really should 
have been a railway president instead of 
a painter. All along, he has been casting 

longing eyes at the States, but the 

» picture had not been advertised 
“a sufficiently to make it worth 
“....._—-while carrying it across the 
ae Atlantic.. Now, he will fix 
a that all right—a _ clever 
idea, yes, indeed. If neces- 
sary he will paint out 
the signature and 
a substitute his own. It 
can be scraped out 
afterwards, you 
know. Anything 

s*2 for newspaper 
A talk. OA, 
he’s a_ wise 
one!” 

“What 
shall we 


such things have been 
done hundreds of times 


before, and nobody 1 game |  e —$_—— 
will be interested— \\ We /g) . 
sixty thousand isn’t Z IA Ae Th wal 


much, over there. But 
let Holmes try to 
smuggle it in as one of 
his own pieces, and, lo 
and behold! it’s worth 
a half front page. It 
will be described, pho- 
tographed, praised, 
damned—all in one 
breath. More _ stories 
will be written around 
it than a centipede has 
legs! And the adver- 
tising will mean a 


do 2?” asked Cart- 
wright helplessly. 
“What can we 
do ?”’ 


quick purchaser and a - “Why, we'll 
fat price. I know!” t : cable for the 
“By Jove!’ § ex- New York cus- 


Tee ee Singing to herself _ nie 
claimed the dealer, and a half - forgotten toms of fice to 


again: “By Jove.’” love song. hold up the pic- 
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The three of them made themselves comfortable on a “a ee 


ture, of course! Hold all of ’em if neces 


sary in order to get the right one,” she 


answered. “I will follow Mr. Harvey 
Holmes on the next steamer, and [’ll 
identify the canvas even if he’s got a 
hundred fake names signed to it. / 
know! Maybe then he wont refuse my 
thirty thousand so smart. Cable at once, 
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we 
Mr. Cartwright, and we'll have all 
America up and waiting for him when 
he lands.” 

Mr. Cartwright sent the cablegram 
that very afternoon, after which he ac- 
companied Mrs. Cecil Calvert-Jones to 
Southampton and saw her depart on a 
steamer which was due in New York 
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“* A Souvenir of \ 


Rome’ has been hung .on the wall of the capitol at Carson” said Pete. 


695 
Exactly ten 
days later the 
sensation was 
sprung, the Brit- 
ish papers “scare- 
lining” the news 
in true American 
fashion. All Lon- 
don remembered 
the recovered 
Corot, “A Sou- 
venir of Rome,” 
which ‘‘Mr. Har- 
vey Holmes” had 
pic ed up at Vin- 
ger ? Good! An 
Am rican woman 
had offered six 
thousand guineas 
for the picture, 
which the young 
painter had 
promptly refused 
te consider. Then 
he had sailed for 
America, stating 
the canvas was 
left with the 
Dutch Govern- 
ment, which was 
debating over the 
purchase of the 
“Souvenir” for 
The Hague. But 
Mrs. Jones, be- 
coming suspic- 
ious, had cabled 
to the New York 
customs authori- 
ties to stop the 
“Holmes” collec- 
tion, and hurried 
across the Atlan- 
tic on the next 
boat. 
Arriving, the 
“H olmes” pic- 
tures, all proper- 


two days later than the one “Harvey ly signed with the artist’s name, were 
Holmes” had chosen. Then he returned examined, Mrs. Jones at once recog- 
to London and Bond Street and waited nizing a canvas as the recovered Corot. 
impatiently for the press to get busy. Al- In spite of his denial, the fresh paint in 
together he had put in a rather pleasant one corner of the picture was scraped 
day at the rich American widow’s ex- away and the Corot signature discovered. 
pense. It had been done to escape the heavy 
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duty on the masterpiece, and “Mr. Har 
vey Holmes” was promptly arrested for 
attempting to defraud the United States 
(;overnment. 

fwenty-four hours later, a Western 
Croesus, reading the sensational story in 
the papers, had made the artist an offer 
of sixty thousand dollars for the Corct. 
his was immediately accepted and paid 
over, and ‘‘Mr. Holmes,” claiming the 
protection of the British consul, was al- 
lowed to pay the duty and his fine and 
go his way in peace. The paper added 
that “A Souvenir of Rome’ would be 
presented to the state of Nevada by the 
native Croesus, and that Mrs. Cecil Cal- 
vert-Jones, a rich English widow, had 
sailed for London, after bitterly de- 
nouncing the government for the way in 
which the case had been handled. Also, 
an hour after “Holmes” had accepted 
the Nevada offer, there had come anoth 
er from Texas naming seventy-five thou- 
sand for the canvas. 

Mr. Cartwright enjoy d every word of 
the story, reading both the New York 
and the London versions. 

‘A sensational case,” he pointed out 
to Mr. Moberly. “Yes, a very sensational 
case, my dear Alfred. Only, in the Amer- 
ican papers they call Mrs. Jones an Eng- 
lish widow, while the London press says 
an American. I take it that Mr. Holmes 
would have done better had he accepted 
her thirty thousand dollars in the first 
place. Still, we do not know—of course 
we do not know all the details.” 

The most important thing that Messrs. 
Cartwright and Moberly did not know 
was t value of Mrs. Cecil Calvert- 


IT] 


In a quaint, old-fashioned garden, gay 
with sweet William and phlox and rose- 
mary, a young woman was swinging 
gently to and fro and singing to herself 
a half-forgotten tove song. She was as 
plain and sweet as the old garden itself, 
with a pink sunbonnet tied under her 
chin and a fresh, well-starched cotton 


frock 
At the sound of a motor horn, she 
hurried away to the hedgerow and 


peeped up and down the quiet, dusty 
lane. But the man in the tonneau was 
not he whom she expected to see, and 
with a little sigh of disappointment, she 
was turning away when the chauffeur 
spoke to her. 

“Can you direct us to the best road 
back to Fox Topham ?” he asked. 

Something in his voice attracted Mag 
gie Lord as being rather familiar to her, 
and when she looked again she saw that 
it was Mr. Cartwright, of Cartwright & 
Moberly, Bond Street, London. 

So she dropped him a little courtesy, 
feeling sure that he would never recog- 
nize her in the cheap print frock, and 
when she spoke it was in the Suffolk 
dialect. 

“Tf ye'll jus’ follow ye’re nose, 
straight ahead o’ ye—so !” said she, with 
a touch of coquetry. “’Tisn’t far, an’ 
vere big, fine car a-making such goot 
time, sir.” 

The man at the wheel blew the siren 
and, as the machine started, Mr. Mober- 
ly, in the tonneau, tossed her a handful 
of small change. For a second Maggie 
stood looking after the cloud of dust 
which was all she could see of the party ; 
then, with a low, amused laugh, she 
stooped to gather up the money. 

She was bending over the bed of clove 
pinks, searching for her spoils of war, 
when Pete came up the lane from Fox- 
wold. Giving her a gay “Hello, little 
woman!” when he saw her, the young 
man came swinging through the gate, 
his eyes and lips smiling a glad greeting. 

“Lost the crown jewels?” he asked, 
with a laugh. 

She held out for his inspection the 
handful of pennies, but he caught her 
to him and kissed her twice, thereby up- 
setting all her wealth. 

“You never in the world could guess 
who gave it to me,” cried she. ‘“Try— 
three guesses. One, two—” ; 

“Cartwright and Moberly,” Pete Lord 
said then, and when he saw her quick 
disappointed look, he laughed again, 
catching her hands and drawing her to 
him. “I saw the gentlemen in a machine, 
up the road a bit. They are going to 
Woldshire Manor House—the duke is 
selling off his picture gallery,” he added. 





Rui 




















“Oh!” Maggie was silent for a mo 
ment. Then: ‘How lucky the Corot was 
sold before the Woldshire pik tures were 
put on the market. Pete, we’ve a lot to 
be thankful for in this world, dear. Yes, 
we ought to be thankul. When I saw Mr. 
Cartwright just now, the very first thing 
that popped in my crazy head was that 
blessed Corot. I thought right away they 
had discovered the fraud and had come 
to—get us. And my thoughts were all 
of you in a minute—I was so thankful 
you were away! Then when I looked at 
Mr. Moberly, and saw he was looking at 
me, I—I almost laughed in his fat, red 
face. For would ever dream of 
searching down here in a little Suffolk 
village for the grand and middle-aged 


who 


Mrs. Cecil Calvert-Jones! Not he, nor 
Mr. Cartwright either, eh 2” 
Pete Lord put his arm around her 


waist and together they walked up the 
moss-grown flagging to the house. The 
gray tabby on the door-mat came purr- 
ing loudly at sight of Lord and fol- 
lowed him the garden to the 
spring house when he snapped his fin- 
gers at her. Here the three of them made 
themselves comfortable on a bench, and 
while he and Maggie discussed the pa- 
pers he had brought from London, the 
cat purred and dozed. 

“Here is what I want to show you,” 
said Pete, opening a New York sheet. 
‘““*\ Souvenir of Rome’ has been hung 
on the wall of the capitol at Carson, 
and it seems that everybody concerned 
is satisfied.’ 

Maggie read the brief paragraph 
through in silence. It merely stated that 
the recently recovered ‘Corot had been 
presented to. the state of Nevada by 
Congressman Canby, adding that the 
price paid for the canvas, sixty thousand 


acToss 
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dollars, was considered very fair indeed 
when one remembered the fabulous sums 
given for other, and often inferior, pieces 
by the same master-artist. 

“Where is the difference if the pic- 
ture is a—a fake so long as everyone is 
pleased with it, Pete?” she asked softly, 
almost wistfully, it seemed to Lord. “T 
am sure Nevada is very proud of that 
little bit we picked up at Vingert. I my- 
self think it every bit as pretty as any- 
thing Corot ever painted. I—I hope it 
wasn’t so very wrong to fool them that 
way, dear.” 

“Bless your heart, it wasn’t—a thou- 
sand times no!” cried he. ‘And besides, 
you didn’t do the fooling—it was I.” 

“No-o. It was my idea, and I was 
Mrs. Cecil Calvert-Jones, you know,” 
she nodded. “Oh, no, it was I.” 

Pete laughed as he glanced at her, 
now so dainty and demure in her pink 
cotton frock and sunbonnet. It seemed 
hard to believe that this soft, feminine 
creature was once the tasteless, noisy 
American widow with a passion for old 
masters. 

“A big, clever idea it was,” he de- 
clared, with something like a grin. ‘‘I’d 
never have thought of it—just that way, 
I mean, of course! And the picture 
would never have brought that price, 
even in the States, without that customs 
stunt. Even the most conservative sheets 
had to print ¢hat. And when they did, 
how the millionaires fell over themselves 
to get the canvas! You scored there, all 
right, little woman.” 


“T believe I did,” Maggie murmured, 


leaning over and pulling the tabby’s tail, 
very gently. “But it’s‘ good to be home 
again, good to be together, and not con- 
tinually wondering what the next move 
must be. Yes, it’s good 


” 
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Black Dog 
or White Monkey 
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LINCOLN COLCORD 


Author of “Burned at Sea,” etc. 





ILEVSETRATED BY FANNY MUNRSELL CHAMBERS 





“Changee for changee, 
Black dog for white monkey.” 
Pidgin-English saying 


= ES, I remember him!” said 


| Y Nichols, throwing out his arms 
with a gesture of impatience. 
~ “Who could forget Sam Spar- 
row, native of New England, captain, 
owner, and manager of the beautiful 
ship Defiance?....‘T guess I’m as good 
as you are!’....‘I’m a smart man, I 
want you to know! .. ‘I'll show you a 
thing or two!’....Oh, yes, I remember 
Captain Sparrow. He was a smart man 
—too smart altogether. 
“T’ve met all sorts of Westerners in 
China,” Nichols continued. ‘I’ve seen 
them come from England, from Amer- 
ica, from the Continent, from cities, 
towns, farms, and encounter for the first 
time in their lives this strange and subtle 
entity which we call ‘the East.’ The con- 
tact’s illuminating. In such a rarefied 
atmosphere, as you might say, the essence 
of the man escapes ; unconsciously, quite 
frankly, he bares his soul. Sometimes, 
I’m glad to remember, he shows up well. 
3ut as often, one is obliged to turn away 
in disgust, and hold one’s nose. Captain 
Sparrow was a case in point. He pos- 
sessed in all their pristine ugliness those 
traits which have made his race power- 
ful, but which never have made it just or 
true. Ubiquitous and galling, he came to 
China. showed it a thing or two, and 
was himself shown several things in re 


turn. 


“My friend, Lee Fu Chang, had called 
at the Omega, | remember, the morning 
that Sparrow arrived. As we sat there 
under the awning, a full-rigged ship 
hove in sight behind Green Island. | 
pulled out the long glass, and had a look 
at her. 

“What a beautful ship, Lee Fu!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘She’s a perfect yacht, alow 
and aloft! A stranger to me.... What 
ships are due?’ 

‘He took the glass from my hand. ‘I 
think this is the Defiance,’ he said, after 
a close examination. ‘I chartered her in 
Batavia, to come here and load for New 
York. A certain Captain Sparrow is her 
commander. Yes, she is, indeed, beau- 
tiful!’ 

‘‘‘Sparrow—Sparrow—I don’t seem 
to know him. What an insignificant 
name to be cursed with!—and he may 
be the most decent fellow in the world. 
I’ve heard of the ship, though. She’s a 
clipper.’ 

‘“**T must board her after she anchors,’ 
said Lee Fu. ‘Will you accompany me? 
Captain Sparrow is,.I believe, a country- 
man of yours.’ 

“T accepted the invitation; and an 
hour or so later we set out for the new 
arrival. The nearer we approached, the 
more beautiful she seemed. She sat on 
the water like a gull; a narrow band of 
gilt swept along her black body, accen- 
tuating the graceful lines. Aloft, my 
nautical eye detected the pains that had 
been spent on her in every detail. ‘He’s 
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| 








My friend, Lee Fu Chang 

‘He's a heathen any- 
way,” said Sparrow. ‘I'll 
just have to keep an eye 
on him.” 
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a sailor-man, if his name is Sparrow,’ I 
observed to Lee Fu 

“As we drew up under the quarter, a 
small, lean individual poked his head 
over the rail. ‘I’m Captain Sparrow,’ he 
anm unced, in one of those big voices 
that you hear now and then from little 


men. ‘Who are you, and what do you 


want? ; 
‘Lee Fu touched my knee, passing the 
juestion. I was too amazed to be of- 
ended. ‘Why, I’m the captain of that 
llow bark over there,’ I answered. 
‘My name is Nichols. Your consignee 
brought me—’ 
‘Come aboard, Captain Nichols!’ 


i 


I 
little y 


interrupted the heavy voice above us. 
“Thought you were some sort of a run 
ner. I always receive ’em that way. 
Sharp, you know. I find it pays. Come 
aboard and see my ship. Tell the Chink 
to come along too,’ cried Captain Spar- 
TOW < heerfully. 

“T turned to Lee Fu in consternation. 
The shadow of a smile crossed his face. 
‘My God, what have we got into?’ I 
said below my breath. In silence, we 
climbed the side-ladder, and were met 
by the Captain at the rail. Standing be- 
side him, he was even smaller than I’d 
estimated. He had angular, naked fea- 
tures, thin lips of a bluish color, a 
leathery skin, and weak eyes. I noticed 
that his teeth needed brushing. He ex- 
tended a hand as cold as a clam. ‘Wel- 
come aboard the Defiance” he said 
with a pompous air. ‘My ship. I’m proud 
of her. You never saw a better. Oh, I'll 
show you a thing or two about keeping 
a ship, Captain Nichols!’ 

“*This is Lee Fu Chang, your con- 
signee, Captain Sparrow,’ I informed 





him, speaking as severely as I could. 
But even before he answered I felt the 
futility of it. I knew his breed only too 


well. 

“He looked Lee Fu over from head to 
foot. ‘That so? Glad to know you.’ He 
gave a curt nod. ‘Tell him I’m glad to 
know him, Nichols.’ 

‘**He speaks English,’ 
gling with a rising head of laughter. 

oe does he? Well, this is the ship 
chartered, Mr. What’s-your- 


I said, strug- 


you’ve 


name. And I’m the man that sails her. 


We're a good pair. You wont have any 
fault to find with us.’ 

‘Your ship is very fine,’ remarked 
Lee Fu. 

“That leather hide was the outward 
symbol of a leather soul. ‘Yes, she’s fine. 
I keep after her. Don’t leave me out of 
the bargain. I’m a sailor, I am. I own 
the most of this ship. Make her pay, too. 
Oh, you'll learn a thing or two about 
Sam Sparrow before he gets away from 
here!’ 

“Lee Fu turned aft, and preceded us 
along the alley-way. Sparrow dropped 
back beside me. ‘He’s a regular China 
man!’ he whispered, plucking my arm. 
‘Pig-tail and all!’ 

“T was thoroughly disgusted with the 
blatant idiot. ‘What do you expect to 
find in China?’ I snapped. 

““*T mean— Say, is he the head of the 
house ?” 

“ ‘Certainly. He zs the house.’ 

“Oh, well—’ Sparrow gave a sigh of 
resignation. ‘I suppose it’s all right. I'll 
just have to keep an eye on him. I’m 
glad I spoke as I did. I hope he noticed 
it. These fellows must be kept in their 
place. A firm hand. We whites should 
insist on it.’ 

““Captain Sparrow, have you ever 
been in China?’ I inquired. 

“‘No. But I’ve talked with’ men. 
Thieves, they say. Are you familiar out 
here ?” 

“*T’m acquainted; it doesn’t pay to 
be familiar. Let me give you a piece 
of advice. Wait at least a week before 
you make your estimate of a quarter of 
the population of the globe.’ 

“*They’re heathen, anyway. That’s 
sure,’ said Sparrow, ready like any 
Yankee for an argument. ‘As a Christian 
myself, I’m bound to be on my guard. 
A man’s got to look out for number one 
in this world.’ 

“T choked him off some way, and we 
went below. It was over an hour before 
we made our escape. Captain Sparrow 
did all the talking. He talked loudly, 
confidently, like a man addressing the 
centuries. His bald head, round and pol- 
ished, shone in the subdued light like 
a huge lump of ivory. Such stories !— 
dull, flat, trivial. They were all of a 

















personal nature, centering about the 
really extraordinary ego of this little 
man. Soon they became intimate, and 
he told things that no man should tell. 
I saw that he was a bounder beyond 
belief or words. 

“Qn the way back to the Omega, 
neither Lee Fu nor I spoke for some 
time. At length, he broke silence. ‘What 
do you think of your countryman?’ he 
isked. 

“T gave up the struggle, and laughed 
till the tears ran down my cheeks. ‘This 
is hysteria, Lee Fu,’ I assured him. ‘My 
true feeling is one of profound and ut- 
ter loathing.’ 

“*VYou must not be too hard on your 
fellow captain,’ said Lee Fu. ‘His igno- 
rance is to be pitied. No doubt he has 
led a worthy life, according, as you ex- 
press it, to his lights.’ 

““He said you were a heathen—he 
said you ought to be kept in your 
place,’ I jerked out between bursts of 
laughter. ‘He said that, as a Christian, 
he’d have to keep his eye on you—’ 

“*Ah, that is different!’ exclaimed 
Fu. ‘I have observed that these 
Christians who distrust the heathen will 
themselves bear watching!’ 


Lee 


“This was the beginning of my ac- 
quaintance with Captain Sparrow. He 
was loading in Hong Kong for a matter 
of two months; and I saw him every 
day. One couldn’t but abhor the man. 
His manners were passable ; but his ego- 
tism was dreadful, shocking, raw. At 
first, as Lee Fu had said, I rather pitied 
him. I soon found that I was wasting 
my pity; the armor of that conceit was 
proof against mere human scorn. After 
that, my sentiment towards him_resolved 
itself into plain shame. 

“Of course, he picked up the Eastern 
ways. He was quick to see, to appropri- 
ate superficial knowledge; and quite as 
quick to deny his previous ignorance. 
You know the kind. His soul was of 
that particularly mean order that never 
admits its obligations. Within a month, 
he was posted; you’d have thought he’d 


been born and brought up in Hong 
Kong. 
“Tl remember an incident of a vase, 
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which happened the first week of his 
stay. One afternoon, I met him on Ped- 
dar’s Wharf with an immense package 
in his arms. ,He asked me aboard to see 
a purchase; and the temptation over- 
came my scruples. Once inside the cabin, 
he unwrapped a vase. It was the cheap- 
est, the most atrocious piece of work 
imaginable. Hideous colors, great gobs 
of gold! I didn’t know that such awful 
things were made. 

“*There!’ exclaimed Captain Spar- 
row, standing off and cocking his head 
on one side. ‘Aint that a beauty? My 
wife’ll like that. I always take her some 
pretty thing from places where I go. It 
pleases her and don’t cost much.’ 

“*How much did you pay for that 
vase?’ I demanded. 

“He was on the alert at once. ‘Oh, 
not very much. I got it cheap, I think. 
[I don’t mind a little money, anyway, 
spent like this.’ 

‘His manner confirmed my suspicions ; 
but I saw that I’d taken the wrong 
track. ‘Why, man, you couldn’t have got 
it for a very low figure,’ I said. “That’s 
a marvelous vase! If I’m not mistaken, 
it belongs to the Ming Period—hun- 
dreds of years old, you know. Notice 
the coloring. No white man would dare 
to make such a combination.’ 

“Sparrow rubbed his hands with unc- 
tion. ‘I paid exactly twenty-five dollars 
for it!’ he crowed. ‘How’s that? What 
are you laughing for?’ 

“ ‘Because it’s worth nothing at all,’ 
I told him. ‘No man in his senses would 
take such junk as a gift.’ 

“I’ve been swindled!’ cried Sparrow, 
changing the tack without a question. 
I didn’t know which to deplore most: 
his faith in me, or his helpless igno- 
rance. 

‘““*T should say you’d swindled your- 
self,’ I answered. ‘You ought to learn 
what good things are, and how much 
they cost, before you buy in a place like 
this.’ 

“It was the first time that I’d seen 
him actually touched. He glared at me 
with his fishy, close-set eyes, and his 
bald head paled with passion. ‘Infernal 
cheats!’ he whined. ‘I told you I 
wouldn’t trust a Chinaman. They’re all 
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off the same piece. Heathen infidels— 
that’s what they are!’ 

‘Sparrow,’ I said, ‘it’s a custom in 
this part ol the world for traders to 
make an initial price of about five times 
what an article is worth. Everyone 
knows it; everyone understands it, and 
governs himself accordingly.’ 

“*That aint honorable! Here I am, 
a stranger—’ 

“*The Chinaman who sold you that 
thing, simply set you down for a fool. 
You've been done to a turn, Sparrow. 
lake your medicine like a man, and stop 
complaining.’ 

‘“*They wont catch me a second time!’ 
he snarled. ‘Not on your sweet life! I’ll 
beat ’em down, if that’s what they need. 
You bet I will. Leave that to Sam Spar- 
row.” 

‘This was the way he learned. But 
there were things that he never could 
learn—generosity, for instance, or any 
comprehension whatever of the feelings 
of others. I could tell you a hundred 
tales of his meanness; but it would irri- 
tate me to recall them. A dollar loomed 
up to his eye as big as the moon. He 
accepted invitations to tiffin with such 
avidity that we often asked him for the 
sake of the scene. In the whole two 
months of his stay, he wasn’t known to 
spend a cent, except on himself. His 
ship, of course—I’ll admit he didn’t 
neglect her. But she too seemed only 
a part of his immense selfishness. He 
kept her for the glory of it—in order 
that Sam Sparrow might show the world 
‘a thing or two.’ 

“To a certain extent, he changed his 
attitude towards Lee Fu. My friend’s 
worldly success evidently impressed him. 
‘You seem to know this consignee of 
mine pretty well,’ he said to me one day. 
‘Say, he’s rich’! He’s a big man out here. 
How does it happen?’ 

“Tt happens,’ I told him, ‘because 
Lee Fu really zs a big man, without re- 
spect to locality.’ 

“*But he’s a Chinaman, you know,’ 
persisted Sparrow. ‘Somehow, it don’t 
seem quite right. It don’t seem hardly 


possible.’ ™ 
Nichols reached for the cigars. “Oh, 
my Race!—my Teutonic brethren!” he 


exclaimed softly. ‘“Isn’t that an epitome 
of your career? Sam Sparrow summed 
you up! It doesn’t seem quite right to 
you, that any peoples but your own 
should be rich or successful. It hardly 
seems possible to you, that anyone but 
a white man could be big. And by Jove, 
you’ve made a go of it—so far! 

“The afternoon before Sparrow 
sailed, I met him in Lee Fu’s office. He 
and Lee Fu were busy some time, set- 
tling up the ship’s affairs. When they 
were done, Sparrow got up, buttoned 
his coat, and prepared to say good-by. 
But he didn’t go—hung around, looked 
things over in the office, and seemed to 
be waiting. At length, he spoke. 

“Say, Lee Fu, I understand you al- 
ways give your captains a good cum- 
shaw. Where do I come in?’ 

“Lee Fu folded his hands across his 
lap, and regarded the man blankly. ‘My 
cumshaws are expressions of friendship 
and regard, Captain Sparrow,’ he said. 
‘I give them when I like, and to whom I 
choose. To Captain Nichols, for in- 
stance, I always give something of the 
best I have. As you would express it, I 
find that it pays. To you, however, I 
shall give nothing, since I do not like 
you, and hope never to see you again.’ 

“Sparrow was momentarily non- 
plused at the calmness of this state- 
ment. But not for long. “Then, I'll just 
take something to remember you by!’ 
he answered, crossing the room, and ex- 
tracting three rolls of fine pongee from 
a pile that lay on a table. ‘I guess I’ll 
take these.’ Above him hung a gorgeous 
crimson banner, embroidered with gold 
dragons. ‘I guess I’ll take this, too,’ he 
continued, yanking it down. Then his 
eye lighted on a priceless porcelain vase, 
and that eager hand of his promptly 
went out toward it. 

‘“**No, not that!’ commanded Lee Fu. 
“The rest you may have. But if you touch 
that, I shall send for an officer of the 
law !’ 

“Why, that aint much,’ said Spar- 
row. ‘A piece of blue China—’ 

‘I could contain myself no longer. 
‘Drop it, you fool!’ I roared. ‘That’s 
a genuine Ming! Drop it—you’ve got 
enough.’ 











Chinamen of every age and description filled the space before the chart table. Sparrow stood against 
the door of his room, facing the mob. 
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“Sparrow laughed. He was in fine 
feather over his exploit. ‘Well, so long,’ 
he cried. ‘Thanks for your cumshaw. 
Hong Kong’s a pretty decent place, 
after all. Oh, Nichols, come aboard this 
evening, if you want to see some fun.’ 
He slapped his pocket. ‘Going to pay 
my bills. Been around this afternoon, 
and found out how much they are. All 
the Chinks are coming off after supper. 
I’ll show you a thing or two!’ He waved 
a hand, and was gone. 

“What does he mean, Lee Fu?’ I 
asked. 

“*Have you not heard? He has paid 
no bills since he arrived. His tailor, his 
laundryman, his jeweler, even his bum- 
boat man, have supplied him on credit. 
You must go, and see what takes place. 
Perhaps you can stop it, if it becomes 
too bad.’ 

“*Vou don’t think— ?”’ 

“*Anything! Anything! Captain 
Nichols,’ said Lee Fu solemnly, ‘if this 
man’s ship were to make the fastest pas- 
sage on record, and if his cargo were to 
turn out in the most perfect condition, 
and if, furthermore, he were to return 
to Hong Kong, and beg me on bended 
knee for a freight which he would carry 
free of charge, I would refuse his offer! 
I wish to forget him, with all possible 
dispatch.’ 

“Early that evening, I called my sam- 
pan and went on board the Defiance. A 
small flotilla of boats surrounded her 
gangway. On the way aft, I heard 
sounds of ‘much-bobbery’ in the cabin. 
Arguments, expostulations, a perfect 
squall of pidgin-English, met me at the 
head of the companion. Above the chat- 
ter, the loud tones of Sparrow’s voice 
boomed forth like surf on a beach. As 
I entered, the scene in his cabin was an 
animated one. Chinamen of every age 
and description filled the open space in 
front of the chart-table. Hands waved 
on high, flourishing slips of paper. Spar- 
row stood against the door of his room, 
facing the mov—and was, if I’m any 
judge, considerably frightened. 

“ ‘Hello there, Nichols!’ he cried, as 
he caught sight of me. ‘You’re just in 
time. Get this gang out, if you can 
handle ’em.’ 


“‘What’s the trouble?’ I asked. The 
question was hardly out of my mouth, 
when a dozen anxious voices took up the 
answer. 

““Cappe Nicol, I blingee him bill 
leven dolla’—he givee eight!’ 

““*Cappe Nicol, I makee two suit blue 
he wanchee pay tlenty dolla’! 





serge 
Serge, he cos tlenty-fi’!’ 

**Vou look-see, Cappe Nicol. Here 
lun pair cuff-link, sis dolla’, lun lotch- 
fob, fi’ dolla’. He say, no got lotch-fob. 
He got him on now!’ 

“*My bill say forty-fi? dolla’—he 
givee tlenty-fi’!’ 

““*T come evy morn’; he buy plenty 
fluit, vlegetable. Now he say no good. 
He likee eat plenty, allee samee!’ 

““Cappe Nicol, I show. You look- 
see—’ 

“T waved them all aside, and went 
over to Sparrow. ‘What have you been 
doing?’ I asked. 

“He returned my gaze entirely un- 
ashamed. ‘I’ve paid them well,’ he 
said. ‘It’s no use for them to kick.’ I 
looked at him in astonishment. He was 
cleverer than I’d given him credit for. 
In some way, he’d figured out the true 
situation—that it wouldn’t be policy for 
these men to appeal to the law. He’d 
also learned that a Chinaman seldom 
uses force. And so, by Jove, he’d worked 
his credit to the limit, and then lopped 
off a generous share of the debts when 
it came time to settle! 

“For Heaven's sake, pay your bills 
like a man!’ I said. ‘Pay what they ask. 
These fellows are poor, and their figures 
aren't exorbitant.’ 

“*You sung another tune ‘about that 
vase.’ 

“* ‘Sparrow, can’t you see that this is 
altogether different for a mouth-to- 
mouth trade ?’ 

“*Not another cent!’ boomed Spar- 
row. “They’re all thieves. I’ve paid ’em 
what they deserve. They might just as 
well go. Tell ’em so.’ 

“T turned to the bewildered crowd. 
‘Go aboard the Omega, and wait for 
me,’ I said. 

“When the last one had disappeared, 
I put the matter plainly to Sparrow. I 
might as well have talked to a stone! 
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No, sir, he wasn’t going to give his 
money away. Infernal Chinamen! 

“*Aren’t you ashamed,’ I asked, ‘to 
accept service that you haven’t paid for 
from these tradesmen ?’ 

“*But I tell you that I have paid for 
it!’ he cried. ‘Anyway, that’s all they’re 
fit for—to serve white people. Hope | 
have got something out of ’em. Rascally 
liars! Besides, I couldn’t back down 
now, if I wanted to. A bad precedent to 
establish. Bad for you fellows. We must 
keep our race superior.’ 

“You devilish hypocrite! I ex- 
claimed. ‘How do you reconcile this with 
Christian virtue ?’ 

“He bridled at that. ‘I guess we'd 
better leave religion out of it,’ he said 
cantingly. ‘Let’s drop it now.’ 

“Listen to me, Sparrow,’ I said, 
choosing words carefully, for I didn’t 
want to row with the skunk. ‘Give me 


“I wont sign any 
such paper,” he 
shouted, banging « 
his fist on the rail. 


“I wont pay such a price! It’s a plain steal! 


A mean, dirty, low-down trick!” 
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the money to pay those men what you 
owe them, or I’ll pay them myself. I’ll 
have to, for the sake of my color. If 
you’ve any shame about you, if you're 
any part of a man, you went let this 
happen.’ 

“He opened his mouth wide, and 
threw back his head. ‘Haw! Haw! Go 
on, if you want to! That’s a good one! 
How are going to find out the amount? 
‘Trust them heathen to tell you what I 
gave ’em?’ 

“ ‘Certainly.’ 

“His eyes narrowed. ‘Nichols, do you 
think you can bluff me that way?’ he 
demanded. ‘No man would be fool 
enough to do such a thing!’ 

“ ‘Nevertheless, I am going to do it,’ 
I said. ‘And in return, I’ll publish your 
story to the best of my ability. If you 
ever come out East again, you wont find 
a man who'll walk down the street with 
you! Good-night, and good-by.’ 

“He ran after me to the foot of the 
companion, but evidently changed his 
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mind there. As I was leaving the side, 
however, his insufferable brazen voice 
hailed me from the rail. ‘Don’t go away 
mad, Nichols. Better think it over, about 
that money.’ I could hear his silly 
chuckle. ‘You’re a good fellow, Nichols, 
but you take yourself too seriously. 
You'll never get rich on that. Be inde- 
pendent—my way. I’m not looking for 
people to walk down the street with.’ 
So my shot had really struck home !— 
but a few moments with the mirror of 
his mind would heal the wound. I made 
no answer. That chuckle followed me 
across the still water like a sound in a 
nightmare, like a laugh heard in fever 
ish delirium. 

“T went directly to the Omega, and 
paid Sparrow’s creditors. The different 
sums amounted to about two hundred 
dollars; it took all the ready money I 
had aboard. But when I talked with Lee 
Fu, I found that this wasn’t half the 
story. Sparrow had docked his ship’s 
bills as well, when possible ; he’d sprung 
his game on practically the whole of 
trading Hong Kong. A dozen or more 
serious complaints had come to Lee Fu; 
and he’d settled balances to the amount 
of three hundred dollars. 

“At all events, the next morning Spar- 
row’s berth was vacant. He’d sailed in 
the early hours—absconded, as you 
might say, followed by the maledictions 
of Hong Kong.” 

Nichols smiled at the recollection. 
“What queer things come about,” he 
said. “Two days after Sparrow’s depar- 
ture, word reached us that he was 
ashore on Pedro Blanco! A fishing junk 
brought the news but no details. Lee Fu 
at once chartered a large junk, and in- 
vited several of us to go with him to 
the rescue. We ran over in the night; 
and in the morning the Defiance stood 
before us, hard and fast on an outlying 
ledge. The tide was low, and she had 
listed considerably off-shore. Her fore 
topgallant-mast and main royal-mast 
were gone. It’s deep water around Pedro 
Blanco, so that we were able to sail 
within hailing distance. A flock of small 
junks scattered at our approach. 

“‘Ship ahoy!’ I sang out. ‘How does 
she lie?’ 
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“*Easy enough,’ shouted Sparrow 
from the quarter-deck. ‘I’m glad you’ve 
come. Did you see them pirates ske- 
daddle? I’ve been standing ’em off all 
night with my rifle. Oh, this is a sweet 
country, this is!’ 

“Soon his boat came over, and we 
crossed to the Defiance. It was a sad 
sight to see that fine ship in such a help- 
less condition. Sparrow seemed worried ; 
his egotism was temporarily in abeyance. 
The night after he’d sailed, we heard, 
the wind had fallen, a strong current 
had caught him, and set him bodily 
ashore at high tide. It was then just at 
the turning of the northeast monsoon. 
The next day, a heavy blow had sprung 
up, and the ship had pounded hard; 
the two spars had carried away that 
day. But since, it had been calm, and 
she didn’t seem to be leaking. ‘She’s a 
fine built ship,’ Sparrow told us. ‘The 
moon fulls in three days, you know, and 
I hope to float her off on the top of 
the tide. That is, if them jnfernal pirates 
don’t overpower us, and cut all our 
throats !’ 

““*No pirates will annoy you while I 
am here,’ said Lee Fu. 

“ “Well, of course you’ll stand by me?’ 
Sparrow asked anxiously. 

“*That rests with you,’ replied Lee 
Fu. ‘I have been to some expense al- 
ready, and shall expect you to reimburse 
me. If you wish us to remain, you must 
pay me one hundred dollars a day for 
the junk, from the time of her depar- 
ture until her return. You must, more- 
over, sign a contract to that effect, in 
the presence of these witnesses.’ 

“*But it’s your own cargo—’ 

“ «The cargo is well insured,’ said Lee 
Fu calmly. ‘I have no further interest in 
it.’ 

“Sparrow looked daggers. ‘I wont 
sign any such paper!’ he shouted, bang- 
ing his fist on the rail. ‘I wont pay such 
a price! It’s a plain steal. A mean, dirty, 
low-down trick, to squeeze a man in a 
hole like this—Nichols, do you stand 
for it? Pah '—you and your honorable 
Chink friends!’ 

“*Your opinion makes no difference 
whatever,’ said Lee Fu quietly. ‘Also, 
Captain Nichols has nothing to do with 
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it. The junk is mine. Sign the contract, 
or we leave within the hour.’ 

“Sparrow’s face was a study—but he 
signed. We stayed by him three days, 
living on the junk; for, as you can 
imagine, the Defiance wouldn’t have 
been a particularly agreeable abode. ‘The 
weather continued calm. On the morn- 
ing of the third day, the ship floated 
clear, and dropped off into deep water. 
Soon a breeze sprang up from the east- 
ward; Sparrow made sail, and headed 
back for Hong Kong. He her in 
before night without  assistance—no 
small feat of seamanship, when you 
think it over. 

“But a day of reckoning awaited Sam 
Sparrow. The story of his extortion had 
traveled the length and breadth of Hong 
Kong. And when he reappeared, the 
town was ready for him. Not a merchant 
would make him a sale, without exact- 


got 


ing a double profit; not a comprador 
would supply him with the necessities of 
life, except on cash payment at extrava- 
gant figures. The boycott was none the 
less stringent for not being organized. 
By Jove, he couldn’t buy a couple of 


oranges on the street, unless he covered 
them with silver. 

“Poor Sparrow! He stormed, threat- 
ened, and appealed to everyone he could 
get his hands on. We told him prices 
had gone up. He became the joke of the 
water-front. Boys hooted him as he 
passed ; coolies along the curb threw lice 
on him. Hot weather came on, and he 
had to buy white clothes: the tailors 
stood together like one man. He took 
his woes to the consul; but W— was in 
the consulate then, and he got no sym- 
pathy in that quarter. There was a tale 
of how he tried to reach the ear of high- 
er authorities, and met with sad mis- 
fortune in the attempt; but maybe it 
wasn’t true. 

“Lee Fu’s bill for the junk, amount- 
ing to five hundred dollars, Sparrow re- 
fused point-blank to pay. The matter 
went to the courts; all of us who had 
witnessed the contract, testified; and 
judgment was awarded to Lee Fu, with 
costs. 

“Sparrow lost no time in overhauling 
his ship. She wasn’t severely injured, 
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but, of course, had to be put in dry 
dock. This meant unloading the cargo— 
and the stevedores soaked him well. 
Then the Europeans took up the cam- 
paign. They overcharged him for the 
use of the dry dock in Kowloon. They 
presented a heavy bill for wharfage. 
him a steep figure. He 
couldn’t find a house in Hong Kong to 
supply him with ship-chandlery at a 
normal rate. So it went, with poor Spar- 
row running the gantlet from Hong 
Kong to Kowloon-side, and the town 
looking on with delight from the amphi- 
theatre of the hills. 

“In the midst of it, I left for Sin- 
gapore. When I got back two months 
later, I saw the Defiance still at anchor 
in the harbor. Lee Fu spent the evening 
of my arrival with me; and after din- 
ner, who should appear at the head of 
the companion-way but Sam Sparrow! 
I hadn’t expected a call from him; 
since the trial, he’d rather fought shy 
of me. He hesitated when he saw Lee 
Fu; then he came down, at my invita- 
tion, and dropped heavily into a chair. 
‘I sail to-morrow,’ he said. ‘Perhaps 
you've heard ?” 

““No—I was about to ask for you,’ 
I replied. ‘Well, Captain Sparrow, so 
you're all ready for sea again?’ 

“Oh, yes. Lord, I should hope so! 
Cost me enough. Nichols, I can’t under- 
stand it. I never intentionally injured 
a man in my life; and here I am, held 
up and robbed at every turn! It don’t 
seem fair.’ 

“T regarded the man closely, trying to 
fathom him. Could he by any possibility 
believe what he said? I remembered his 
enormous and overweening egoism. Per- 
haps his affliction was only a moral 
blindness, a native inability to see be- 
yond the dense and narrow umbra of 
his own soul. After all, that’s a human 
trait; everyone has it, to a greater or 
less degree. 

“*TIn any other country on the face of 
the earth,’ he resumed, after a vain wait, 
‘I’d have got some justice. But here, 
they don’t know what the word means. 
Oh, what’s the use of talking—it makes 
me wild!’ He whirled on Lee Fu. ‘You 
sit there with a long face—but you 


Spars cost 
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robbed me, too! You started it. And 
you backed him up, Nichols. I’m glad 
I found you together. Say, now, you two, 
spit it out! Tell me what it was all 
for.’ 

‘You are mistaken, Captain Spar- 
row,’ said Lee Fu sharply. ‘You yourself 
began it. You began it long ago—soon 
after you were born, I presume. As for 
this five hundred dollars, I recovered it 
for Captain Nichols and myself. We 
paid your debts to that amount. The 
other matters, no doubt, spring from the 
same general cause. That is to say, they 
spring from the fact that you are with 
out honor and without truth, and that 
vou deliberately did wrong.’ 

“Sparrow got up abruptly. He'd 
grown thin-skinned, I saw; this experi- 
ence had worn off a layer or two of the 
armor. ‘You mean—?’ he demanded. 
‘You mean—on account of ¢that?’ His 
voice rose to a scream. ‘Why, they were 
only a lot of dirty Chinamen! Yes, I’ve 
said it—and you’re one, too! I knew 
they'd overcharge me, and I beat ’em. 
rhat’s all right, aint it, if you’re smart 
enough ? But that was small!’ He choked 
with accumulating emotion. ‘Good God, 


do you know it’s cost me fen thousand 
dollars to get away from here? Jen 
thousand dollars, 1 tell you—and I’m a 
poor man!’ 

“*You will clear as much as that on 
your homeward freight,’ said Lee Fu. 
‘You should think less of dollars, and 
more of your immortal soul. Let me 
make you a little allegory, Captain. 
When in the future you visit a strange 
land, leave no debts behind you, lest 
the rocks of that land rise up to bar 
your escape.’ 

“Sparrow had crossed the cabin. He 
turned at the door, white with rage. 
‘Don’t preach to me, you yellow-faced 
heathen!’ he shouted. ‘I’ll settle with 
you if I ever get a chance, you low-lived, 
long-clawed Mongolian! I’ll show you! 
You look out for Sam Sparrow!’ His 
steps clattered up the companion, and 
died out along the alley-way. 

“Lee Fu gazed at me in silence for 
some time. ‘Are such men common in 
your country?’ he inquired at length. 

“*T)on’t ask me, Lee Fu!’ I answered. 
‘I’m afraid they’re too common—’ 

“One would be too common,’ re- 
marked Lee Fu. 
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[———ARMELITA CIOFFI and 
. | Rosa Palmieri sat together on 
the green bench beside the 
— statue of Cristofaro Colombo 
in the Square at Wooster Place. Before 
them stood Gretchen Eisenbaum in a 
new peppermint striped percale, her 
blonde pigtails tied with ribbons to 
match. The noon recess was almost over ; 
they were waiting for the school bell to 
summon them to the afternoon session. 

Carmelita, soft eyed and pale, gazed 
dreamily at the pigeons in the grass; 
then she drew a stick of striped lemon 
candy from her pocket and deliberately 
tasted it. Rosa immediately produced a 
similar stick of wintergreen from the 
pocket of her ruffled apron. The Pal- 
mieris kept the delicatessen shop and 
Rosa ranked next to Gretchen in the 
matter of the fashion. 

Carmelita’s dark eyes fastened on the 
stick of wintergreen. “Where you get 
thad candy, Rosa?” she asked gravely. 

Rosa tossed her head. ‘“Pharosio, my 
beau, he bring id to me,” she replied 
haughtily. 

Carmelita sat very still, gazing at the 
green stick between Rosa’s red lips. Then 
she bent down and dropped her yellow 
stick in the grass. 

“Whad you do thad for, Carmelita?” 
asked Rosa, eying her suspiciously. 
“Aint id nize candy?” 

Gretchen giggled. “Pharos gif 
candy to you und he gif ein lemon candy 
to Carmelita, und Carmelita has got a 


ein 
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mad mit you.” 
Rosa reddened. 
“How you know 
thad, Gretchen?” 
demanded. 
“Mein uncle 
keeps the 
where Pharos 


she 


store 





buys candy und _ wWwqnewenune@e\ 

I know. Mei , . 
as Tei nN “You can’t to haf mein 

uncle sells zwei beaux; I gif to them 

sticks for ein pink lollypops.”’ 

penny. Pooh!” 


she added, with a shrug, “me, I haf all 
the beaux I wants.”’ 

Rosa plumed herself that she was the 
beauty of the school. 

“How have you them?” she asked cut- 
tingly. “There ees freckles ad your 
nose.” 

Gretchen walked away, but as she 
walked she flung back her defiance. 

“You can’t to haf mein beaux,” she 
said, “freckles or no freckles. I gif to 
them pink lollypops.” 

“Ma che!” retorted Rosa, shrilly, “I 
do nod have to keepa beaux with candy.” 

Gretchen stopped at the edge of the 
grass. “Me, I vouldn’t haf no beau mit 
half penny sticks of candy. Und he’s 
Carmelita’s anyways !” 

Rosa left the vicinity of her rival and 
walked stiffly toward the school-house, 
giving Gretchen a wide berth; but Car- 
melita remained on the green bench, her 
thin little hands clasped so tightly in 
her lap that the nails bit into the palms. 
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To Carmelita the situation was tragic. 
Ever since the day when Pharos, the 
Greek newsboy, had taken her to the 
wig-maker to sell her hair for her Com- 
munion dress, had believed in the 
slim Greek’s devotion. He had given her 
peanuts on two occasions, and sticks of 


sne 


candy, and once—on a _never-to-be-for- 
gotten afternoon—he had taken her to 
the moving picture show. Yet now, just 
when she felt most secure, she found 
that was also in favor— 
Rosa the belle of the quarter, 
the fair-haired, saucy beau- 

ty who had even subjected 


Rosa 


Andrea Fasano, for it was 
well known in the class- 
room that Andrea would 


spell elephant without the aitch 
if Rosa looked his way. 

Carmelita fond of lemon 
candy, but nothing would have in- 
duced her to recover her piece from 
the grass; her soul loathed even the 
delicious sticky feeling of it. She sat 
and looked at it, shivering with 
misery. She had known all the 
time that there were two sticks for 
a penny, but she thought he had 
eaten the other one! 

She wondered, with a _ fresh 
throb of agony, if on previous 
occasions he had given 
the other stick to Rosa. 


was 


There is no end to it 
when one begins to 
think what may have 


happened in the past, 
and Carmelita lacerated 
her heart with vivid 
pictures of Rosa eating 
twin sticks of her penny candy presented 
by the enamored Pharos. Nor did it 
ameliorate her misery to see him as she 
hurried toward the school-house after 
the bell rang. Pharos sold papers in the 
afternoon and he hailed the pale little 
girl as she ran. 

“Vou’d better skedaddle,” he shrilled ; 
Mees Post, she’s 


“id ees vaire late and 
fierce for time.” 
Carmelita averted her face, her lip 
quivering. To be told to ‘“‘skedaddle” by 
a perfidious admirer was the last straw. 
“He might,” 


she thought with a sob, 
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She wondered if, on previous 
occasions he had given the 
other stick of candy to Rosa. 


“he-e might have said: ‘Cara mia, id ees 
time to arrive above, bud—bud—” 
Words failed; Carmelita winked hard 
and entered the class-room in blind 
haste. 

She and Rosa had desks together and 
it was an additional misery to see her 
rival’s fluffy head already in its accus- 
tomed place. Carmelita hurried forward, 
however, and slipped into her seat. As 
she did so both little girls discovered 
a small paper package that had slipped 
down between the desks. It had evi- 
dently been put on the 
desks during recess and had 
dislodged it when she came in. At 
the moment their relations were so 
strained that Gretchen giggled 
when they looked at each other. 

But, after an interval of mu- 

tual excitement, Carmelita 
thrust her slim hand between 
the desks and drew out the par- 
cel. It was elaborately tied 

with dirty white string and 
her fingers trembled as she 


one of 


Rosa 


twitched at the knot. Rosa 
eyed her suspiciously. 
“Ts thad yours ?” she 


asked: stiffly. 
Carmelita bit her lip 
and an angry tear 
trickled down her chin. 
““Mebbe id ees a half penny’s 
worth of candy,” she retorted 
bitterly. 
-xecxsy “Andrea Fasano will now 
read the first paragraph of 
the reading lesson,” said 
Miss Post, “page five, Gen- 
eral Washington crossing 
the Delaware.”’ 

Andrea was seized with a violent fit 
of coughing and Rosa turned her back 
on him; she was watching the last knot 
in the string. Carmelita untied it in her 
lap, shielded from Miss Post’s eye by the 
desks, and then she slowly unrolled the 
pink paper. Inside was a string of bright 
pink coral beads from the Ten-Cent 
Store, and a scrap of white paper. On 
the scrap was written, in a large school- 
boy hand, “For my Swetehart from 
Pharos.” 

Rosa snatched the 


paper. “Thad is 
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mine!” she cried eagerly; “you giva me 
my beads, Carmelita.” 

Carmelita’s dark eyes glowed duskily. 
“The beads ees mine, Rosa Palmieri,” 
she said; “me, I am the cara carissima 
of Pharosio.” 

“You're nod!” replied Rosa, in a 
hoarse whisper. “He said to me thad I 
waz a peach; the beads is mine!” 

‘““They’re mine,” said Carmelita. ‘The 
bundle waz on my desk, you—you’re a 
skate!” 

“He said you were thin and yellow 
lika a stick of lemon candy,” retorted 
Rosa; ‘he makes the fun ad you.” 

Carmelita’s hands tightened viciously 
on the string of coral. 

“Giva me my beads!” insisted Rosa 
again. ‘“‘I will have my beads. I—” 

Her voice rose above a whisper; her 
pretty face was red. Gretchen giggled 
heartlessly and Andrea stopped abruptly, 
leaving General Washington en route. 

“They’re nevaire ad all your beads, 
Rosa Palmieri,” said Carmelita; ‘‘“me— 
I would eat them all first!” 

Thus. defied, Rosa snatched wildly, 
and, getting a firm hold of one end of 
the string, she hung on. Her dark little 
rival resisted and the two glared at each 
other. 

“Girls !” 
reading about 
and—”’ 

There was a snap; the string broke and 
the coral beads flew in every direction. 
Carmelita, with a wail of anguish, struck 
blindly at Rosa. Both little girls had 
risen and, as the blow hit her chin, Rosa 
toppled over, struck her temple on the 
edge of the desk and fell in a little heap 
on the floor. 

Gretchen screamed and Andrea ran 
wildly back to Rosa. In a moment Miss 
Post was there, too, and the little girl’s 
head was on her knee. 

“Andrea, run for a doctor,’ 


” 


said Miss Post, “Andrea is 
General Washington 


+] 


she com- 


manded, ‘and, Gretchen, you open a 
window.” Then her eyes fell on the 
culprit. “Carmelita, I saw you strike 


Rosa; you’re a very wicked little girl!” 

At Miss Post’§ denunciation the chil- 
dren made a circle around Carmelita and 
left her standing quite alone, her dark 
little face white with anguish, and the 
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broken string of coral beads in her fin- 
gers. She stood rooted to the ground, her 
eyes fixed on her rival. She was experi- 
encing all the agonies of a convicted 
criminal; she thought she had killed 
Rosa, pretty Rosa, who had always been 
her friend until—until Pharos gave her 
that stick of wintergreen. Horrid 
thought, it kindled a black rage in Car- 
melita’s heart. The other little girls were 
crying around their injured schoolmate 





You'd better skedaddle; id is vaire late, and 
Mees Post, she’s fierce for time.” 


and even the boys rubbed their fingers 
in their eyes surreptitiously ; but Carme- 
lita, the criminal, could not weep. She 
knew she must be a monster; she had 
killed Rosa, she— 

But, just at this moment, Rosa revived 
and sat up in Miss Post’s arms, a slight- 
ly blurred and tearful heroine, with a 
swelling on her forehead almost as big as 
an egg, but still decidedly the victor of 
the occasion. It was so nice to be petted 
and made much of that pretty Rosa re- 
fused to revive any farther and was final- 
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ly carried out of the schoolroom in a 
kind of Roman triumph, with all the 
scholars trailing after her. She was very 
pale still and her woe-begone expression 
tore her assailant’s conscience. 

\s Gretchen passed the culprit she 
gazed at her with horrified Teutoni 
eyes. 

“My, aint you ein horreed monster!” 
she remarked. ‘To get ein mad mit her 
for ein stick of penny candy!’ And the 
vellow pigtails and peppermint striped 
percale flaunted out of the door with an 
air of superior righteousness. 

Carmelita, kept in for punishment, 
wrung her hands together under her 
apron and said nothing. Now that she 
knew that Rosa was not dead, her anger 
against her flamed up again. She looked 
down and saw the coral beads scattered 
all over the floor and her heart swelled 
with wrath. She had always wanted a 
string of pink beads, but it wasn’t that ; 
it was because Pharos— 

“Carmelita,” said Miss Post’s voice 
sternly, “go back to your seat and think 
it all over for half an hour; this is very 
serious.” 

Teacher had come back unseen, after 
the triumphant exit of Rosa, and she was 
seated now at her own desk and looked 
a little weary. She was really much per- 
plexed. What could she do to bring the 
little sinner to repentance ? 

At the sound of her voice the little girl 
started violently, but after an instant of 
sullen reluctance she went to her desk 
and sat down, staring hard at a coral 
bead under the seat in front of her. 

Miss Post looked absently out of the 
window and the big clock ticked over- 
head. Carmelita tried to see how long 
she could look at the pink bead without 
winking. 

Jane Post stirred uneasily in her chair ; 
it was almost half an hour and she had 
sot to lecture the offender, but she hated 
her task. 

“Carmelita.” 

“Si, Signorina.”’ 

‘Carmelita, I hope you've reflected,” 
Teacher said, in a dry, hard voice that 
sounded quite strange in her own ears. 
‘I saw you hit poor Rosa and she fell on 
the edge of her desk. An inch the other 


way and the doctor says it would have 
killed her. Think how horrible, Carme- 
lita, how wicked it was of you. You 
would have been the cause of Rosa’s 
death !” 

Silence. 

“It frightens me,” continued Teacher, 
dramatically, “to even think of such a 
thing happening in my room. A little 
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“‘The beads is mine, Rosa Palmieri; me, I am 
the cara carissima of Pharosio.” 


girl striking another little girl! Why, 
it’s—it’s like a dreadful story or a bad 
dream. And poor little Rosa, it hurt her 
so badly, she wont get over it for days.” 
She paused and looked hard at the of- 
fender. 

But Carmelita hazarded no reply. 

“T feel ashamed to tell it,” went on 
Miss Post sadly, “‘and I must; I’ll have 
to tell the Principal. Why, Carmelita, 
didn’t you see your dreadful work? 
Aren’t you sorry to think of the great 
lump on poor Rosa’s pretty forehead ?” 

No answer. 

“Carmelita,’—very stern] y—‘“I’m 
speaking to you. Aren’t you sorry?” 

“No-o-o, I aint!’’ replied the culprit 
hoarsely. “I wish thad lump would stay 
there—and grow a horn ovt of id—I 
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do!” she ended with a sudden deluge 
of tears. The pent up passion with- 
in broke out ; speech had opened the 
floodgates ; it semed to poor Miss 
Post almost as violent as Niagara. 

“Carmelita, I’m ashamed for 
you,” she said sadly; “ashamed 
and hurt that you could answer 
me so! It’s like a heathen to be 
so full of revenge. I should 
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Teacher was strangely touched. She 
left the seat of judgment and laid 
a soft hand on the culprit’s shoul- 

der. 

“Carmelita,” she said gently, “you 

hurt Rosa. You might have killed 

her, and, perhaps, after all, the 
beads are hers. We can’t win love 
by being angry. If Pharos likes 
her best you can’t prevent 


’ 











think you were an Indian f 
instead of a nice little § 


it. Think, if you’d killed 
SEF Rosa you would have been 


girl.” “You—you think thad id ees a little murderess. Carmel- 


Carmelita sobbed more 
gently; the tumult was 
subsiding and she drew a long breath. 
“How’d—how’d you feel eef your beau 
gived thad othaire stick of candy—when 
they waz two for a penny—to—to an- 
othaire signorina?” she demanded des- 
perately. 

Jane Post looked out of the window 
suddenly ; her face was a little red. 

“T_T wouldn’t strike her, Carmelita,” 
she said weakly. 

“You'd wanta to,” sobbed the culprit. 
“You'd wanta to fierce!” 

“Tt wasn’t Rosa’s fault,” argued Miss 
Post. “It was the little boy who gave 
the candy. You ought to remember that, 
Carmelita.” 

Carmelita sobbed again. “I—I know 
she’d been making thad goo-goo eye ad 
him!” she wailed. 

“Even so, you had no business to strike 
her. It was wicked anger. I thought you 
wre a good girl, Carmelita.” 

“She—she snatcha my coral beads,” 
said Carmelita; “‘she say he—he meant 
them for her!” 

“Are you sure he meant them for 
you?” Miss Post was coldly judicial 
now. 

Carmelita looked up in sudden deep 
surprise; her pathetic brown eyes fixed 
themselves on Teacher; her soft lips 
quivered pitifully. ““You—you think thad 
id ees Rosa thad he loves?” 

“T don’t think anything about it,” re- 
plied Miss Post hastily. “I—I only want 
to show you how wrong you were to 
strike Rosa. You don’t even know that 
the beads were for you.” 

Carmelita sank down behind her desk 
in a little heap. 


’ 


” 


Rosa thad he loves.” 





ita, they’d take you to the 
station-house and all sorts 
of stern and dreaddful persons would 
ask you questions, and then—and then, 
Carmelita—you’d be locked up in prison 
for killing your playmate.” 

Carmelita gave a little wail of agony 
and clung to Miss Post. At last she was 
frightened, broken down; but it was be- 
cause she felt suddenly sure that Pharos 
was false. After that she was willing to 
repent—nothing mattered any more. 

“T—JI didn’t kill her!” she sobbed. “TI 
didn’t meana thad I hit so hard—bud— 
bud she broke the beads!” 

“T’m so glad to hear you say that you 
didn’t mean to hit so hard,” said Teach- 
er. “Now, I hope, oh, I hope so much, 
you'll be sorry. Carmelita, I want you to 
pick up every one of those pink beads 
and string them—I’ll give you needle 
and thread—and as you string them say, 
with each bead, ‘I’m sorry.’ ” 

Carmelita sobbed again, her face hid- 
den in Miss Post’s skirt. 

“Remember, dear, that it’s wicked to 
hate even one’s enemies. ‘Love one an- 
other,’ is the commandment. Now, Car- 
melita, will you pick up the beads?” 

Carmelita rose, wiping her eyes on her 
already tear drenched apron. “Si—yes, 
Teecha, pleze ma’am,” she said meekly, 
“bud—bud I know she’s been making 
thad goo-goo eye!” 

Jane Post turned her back hastily and 
was silent while the culprit crept about 
on hands and knees and gathered up the 
scattered necklace. It took three-quarters 
of an hour and Carmelita made no fur- 
ther comments, but now and then there 
was a suppressed sob of anguish as she 
recovered a bead. It took another long 
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half hour to string them, and at each 
bead her low and sullen little voice re- 
peated the formula, but once in a while 
a tear splashed down. At last the fasci- 
nating pink necklace was complete. 

“You wanta id, Teecha?” she asked 
faintly. “Aint I goin’ to even looka ad 
id?” 

Teacher hesitated; then she decided. 
“You take it, Carmelita,” she said, ‘and 
when you look at it think that for such 
a trifle, a string of beads, you nearly 
killed a little girl. If you do that I’m 
sure, Carmelita, you'll never, never want 
it any more. Now you may go.” 

The culprit courtesied ; then she put 
the pink string in her pocket and went 
for her hat. She had cried until her eyes 
felt like poached eggs and the beads 
were burning a hole right through her 
pocket into her broken heart. She began 
to feel like a murderer; the big police- 
man on the corner frightened her. At 
home it was no better. She would not 
even eat spaghetti. The night was long 
and very dark. 

In the morning a little ghostly Car- 


melita crept out 
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there was a purple mark on her fore- 
head, but no horn. The two faced each 
other, startled; then Carmelita forced 
a string of pink coral beads into Rosa’s 
hand. 

“You—you taka id, Rosa. I’m sorry I 
hit you. I—TI couldn’t sleep ad all for 
—for fear thad you—you had a horn!” 
she wailed, in a crescendo of anguish. 

Rosa looked at her and at the pink 
beads; then down the milk 
pitcher and began to cry, too. 

“You—you keep ’em, Carmelita,” she 
gasped. “I—I aint so sure thad Phar- 
osio loves me—same as Andrea does—” 

“You taka the beads, Rosa.’”’ Carmelita 
choked hard. “I know I aint a—a peach 
lika you. I’m ugly, I’m—” 

“You're nod,” said Rosa, with sudden 
generosity. ‘““And—and I don’t care if 
Pharosio loves you!”’ 

“He does nod, I know id now,” Car- 
melita declared tragically. “He loves 
you, I—” 

Rosa suddenly caught her arm and 
pointed. Opposite was a plain view of 
the Eisenbaum rear yard. Carmelita 

looked, wild eyed 


she set 





of the door of 
the attic tene- 
ment and creaked 
down the stairs. 
It was a wet 
morning and she 
stood in the rain 
on Rosa’s door- 
step, trembling 
with apprehen- 
sion. Perhaps 
Rosa was already 
dead, or—horri- 
ble thought— 
maybe a_ horn 
had grown out of 
her forehead! 
Carmelita 
breathed hard. 
If Rosa was 
dead— 

But Rosa her- 
self opened the 
door, on her way 
for the morning 
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with surprise, her 
hand on her 
heart. Pharos, the 
cause of all, was 


there; so were 
the yellow pig- 


tails and the pep- 
permint striped 
percale. 

"962," 
gasped, 
he’s kissing Gret- 
chen!” 

For one speech- 
moment the 
rivals looked at 
each other; then 
Rosa threw her- 
self in Carmeli- 
ta’s arms. 

“He has no 
heart, Carmeli- 
ta,”’ she sobbed, 
“and thad Cher- 
man girl, she 





she 


‘he’s — 


less 





milk. She was a 
pale and 


little 





“He has no heart, Carmelita, and thad Cher- 
man girl, she giva him pink lollypops.” 


giva him pink 
9 


lollypops ! 
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HEN the south-bound express 
WwW of the Algerian State Railway 
| || left Le Kreider, only two first- 

—— class passengers remained. 
These sat in the buffet-car stripped 
to their undershirts, drinking iced 
drinks; for it was noon, the middle of 
July and very hot. The clean-shaven 
face and alert air of one proclaimed him 
an American; the other—grey, bronzed 
and a trifle grim—was unmistakably a 
French officer. 

They were passing through a seemingly 
endless series of plains, whose blinding 
glare was softened into rainbow hues by 
a shimmering heat-haze that lay over 
the world like a tremulous lake and ren- 
dered it unreal and fantastic. There 
were basins of salt and sulphate, whose 
fierce, polished whiteness hurt the eye 
like pin-pricks, and there were shining 
“chotts,” fringed with feathery palms, 
whose still waters flashed like mirrors. 
These—the officer told his companion 
—were constant lakes, but at times there 
others that born to stretch 


were were 


horizon-wide in a night of rain, and to 
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dry again before the close of the follow- 
ing day. 

The dancing heat and luminous, float- 
ing sand-particles wrapped a gauze of 
glamour over everything ; even the herds 
of camels, that passed a stone’s throw 
from the train, were uncertain and fan- 
ciful creatures of shifting outline— 
phantom beasts of the glistening mirage- 
lands that swam far-off in the sun-glare. 

Once a half-grown camel, a baby-like 
monstrosity, pursued the train crazily 
for a half-mile, to its following mother’s 
frenzy and the great delight of the 
watching American. 

“Further south,” said the officer, smil- 
ing, “we shall see gazelles. There are 
plenty of them down by Beni-Ounif.” 

“T hope so,” returned the American. 
“T am going there to shoot a few. Ga- 
zelles and mouflons.” 
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“You should have luck. But 
look! Our first glimpse of the Saharan 
Atlas. The vrat Sahara’ — 
lies beyond those mountains yonder.” 

The train had rounded a curve and 
high above the distant horizon of sear 
and desolate plains the blue loom of a 
mountains trembled, clearly 
of outline, against 


good 


“) 
desert— ‘le 


range of 
etched and fantastic 
the flawless sky. 

The American exclaimed. “It is un 
earthly,” he said, “like a fairyland 
hung in the sky.” 

“Ves.” said the officer, ‘‘even to 
Arabs—to those that inhabit 
steppes through which we are passing, 
and to those of ‘beyond’ who live in the 
real Sahara, those mountains have 
always been a marvelous country, which 
their imagination has peopled with spir 
its and enchantment. As a matter of 
fact there are springs and valleys of 
verdure there that seem like Paradise 
to the children of the parched desert. 
Many years ago, when I was a young 
lieutenant and new to Africa, I would 
have given my head to look behind those 
mountains. It was not possible then. | 
have been there since, however. I am a 
Colonel of Spahis and am on my way to 
take command at Tuat.” 

The American gave a command to the 
“eargon de café’ and proffered a ciga- 

colonel. Then he leaned 


interested. 


‘ 


the 
these 


rette to the 
across the table, 

“T think you are going to tell a story,” 
he said. 

The Colonel of Spahis smiled. 

“T think of it eve ry time I see those 
mountains,” he said. “It is about a 
countryman of yours, too. He was a 
peau rouge, a ‘red skin,’ as they call 
the American Indian in your country 
You know the peaux r muges? Yes? Well, 
I have wondered about this man for 
many years. I just understood him a 
year or so ago. I have read about the 
peaux rouges in the books of M. Feni- 
more Cooper, and Gustave Aimard, of 


course; and from those works I have 
learned to admire and respect their 
character. But this one of whom I am 
going to tell you is the only one I have 


ever known. 
“T saw him first in an American cir- 
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‘—and a 


cus at Marseilles. That was when they 
were a very strange thing in France— 
circuses I mean. It was a circus of horse- 


men and I have never seen it surpassed. 
There were the riders of the world, but 
the Cossacks, our Arabs and your cow- 
boys and peaux rouges easily were the 
first. This man was amongst them. I 
had wondered at his superb horseman- 
ship and was delighted when I found 
him at Oran two months later, enlisting 
in my command. They wished to put 
him in the Foreign Legion or the Tirail- 
leurs, for there were none but native 
Algerians in the Spahis, but he insisted, 
and at last they passed him. He went 
south with me on my first campaign. 

“Our work was cut out for us, then. 
They had just begun to dream of putting 
the railway through to Ain-Sefra, which 
we held precariously ; Figuig, where you 
are going to shoot, was a nest of desert- 
robbers; Tuat, where I am going, was 
half a city and half a myth. All the 
region behind those mountains was un- 
known, untouched; and fanaticism and 
the desperate valor of the Arbi barred 
the way. The Arab was then what he 
is now, the most fearless of foes, only 
his idea of the power and strength of 
France was less. And then we did not 
have the mitrailleuses and six-pounders 
of to-day, and could not mow them 
down like ripe wheat as we did recently 
at Bou-Denib. 

“Well, one day I was at Tiout in com- 
mand of some fifty Spahis. We had been 
campaigning about a year then, and 
hand-to-hand fighting was almost daily 
diet. This peau rouge was among the 
number. They called him the Sphinx, 
for he never spoke and he had a dread- 
ful something in his face, a distant look, 
and one of patient suffering under abuse 
—like the Sphinx, that was it. He was 
lank and strong and haughty and silent 
splendid soldier. A certain 
Moussa was my orderly and he came to 
me that day there by Tiout with a face 
like chalk. My Spahis were going to 
mutiny, he said. 

“Everyone was in it except one of my 
sous-officiers, and while Moussa thrust 
the bridle into my hand and begged me 
to flee, they killed the faithful one under 




















my eyes. I was obliged to ride for it, and 
made Ain-Sefra, thanks to Moussa. 

“My Spahis raided Tiout for the cam- 
els of the friendly indigenes, and 
, marched away to the mountains, cutting 
up a detachment of Zouaves on their 
way. It was a terrible blow to me, and I 
was thunderstruck when I learned that 
; the Sphinx, the alien, the man who never 
spoke, who scarcely understood the Arbi, 
was their leader. Although they were 
pursued they got off scot-free, and we 
heard of them frequently after that, al- 
ways plundering and always victorious. 
Finally they were heard of no more, and 
their story became a sort of legend of 
the army of Africa. For years they were 
reputed to live in a stronghold of the 
Moroccan Atlas, levying tribute 
on all about. 

‘“T have never ceased to marvel 
about them.” 

“And have you never heard 
of them yourself?” queried 
the American. 

“Once,” said the Colonel, 
slowly. “It was some fifteen 
months ago that we knocked 
the ‘ksar’ of Bou-Denib to 
powder. We were camped by 
the River Guir after the bom- 
bardment. There was a moon 
that night and it lay like ; 
silver on the stretch of the hy. 
river, on the heavy fronds of ¥%' Xi 
the palmeraie beyond, on the 
shell-rent minaret of the 
mosque and the _ house-tops, 
from which came the shrill 
wails of women now and then’ Circus at 
above the incessant drone of a seilles.” 
‘hadji’ who sat before the 
mosque and sang of his pilgrimage to 
Mecca. We had given the Arbi a hard 
lesson that day, and there was grief in 
the ‘ksar’ of Bou-Denib. 

“Well, the officers of my regiment and 
myself sat about the campfire with rather 
heavy hearts, partly because we had not 
been engaged that day and partly be- 
cause it is grievous work to tear to pieces 
with obus a village of women and chil- 
dren and men who stand like heroes 
with their pitiful ‘fusils’ and lances 
against a decimating fire at a range so 
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“TI saw him first 
in an American 
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long that not only the infantry and 
cavalry but even the machine-guns can- 
not engage. 

“We were telling stories to pass the 
time, and when it came my turn I told 
the story of the mutiny, just as I have 
told it to you. When I had finished they 
cried out that it was no story at all, only 
a beginning, and they asked me ques- 
tions. ‘Why did the Sphinx mutiny? 
How did he come to lead the others 

when he was alien of birth and 
jj religion and hardly knew their 
tongue? What became of them 
/ at the last?’ ‘Ask the desert,’ 
I cried, ‘young men, perhaps 
the desert can tell you, for | 
cannot.’ And I quoted an Arab 
proverb that tells one who asks 
foolish questions to ask the desert 
and the silence. 
“And then an old, old bent Arab, 
whose face was a mass of wrin- 
kles where it was not concealed 
by a _ blood-stained bandage, 
came out of the shadows like a 
ghost. He was clad in a rag of 

a burnous from which he stuck 

forth the freshly bandaged 


Ay * stump of an arm in salutation. 
“are “*Salaam, Sidi,’ he said. 


: ‘Yes, the desert can tell.’ 
Ga “We crowded about him, 


f° ats asking questions; for we of 
nnd the Spahis speak the Arbi in- 
52.5 differently well. 
“a “*T am a story-teller of the 
desert,’ he said, in answer. ‘To- 
day have I lost my eyes and my 
Mar- hand, but a story-teller can ply 
his trade without limbs or eyes 
—with nothing but his dreams. 
You have told the beginning, Sidi; shall 
I answer your questions and tell the 
end ?’ 

“When we found that our surgeon 
had just dressed his wounds we gathered 
about him and with many salaams told 
him to proceed. 

“He squatted in the sand and this is 
the story that he told: 


“*Sidi,, he began, ‘the mountains 
called the Sphinx and the Spahis and 
they answered the call. He had a hate 
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for the Roumi that was black as Eblis 
—it was for all who owned a white skin. 
There by Tiout he told of it and the 
Spahis listened. He was no true believ- 
er—he had a wild religion of his own, 
where Paradise was a land of game to 
hunt and enemies to kill—and he had 
no words of fire from the Koran to sear 
men’s hearts; but as he spoke to the 
Arbi that day in his broken tongue, each 
word was a sob that shook him deep in 
his lank breast and that went to his 
listeners’ hearts like the thrust of a 
secquin, and made their throats dry like 
the burning sand of the sirocco. 

“*He told of another desert at the 
end of the world, where the feaux blancs 
had exterminated his people, and stolen 
his lands until he—a sheik—was obliged 
to earn his bread as a mountebank in a 
circus, or as a common soldier. He told 
that the Roumis were the masters of the 
world. Everywhere they robbed, killed, 
wiped all others from their path. But 
here the Sahara held them at bay. They 
were barred by a soil, a people, a reli- 
gion that thirsted for their blood, that 
drank up their numbers as so many 
drops of sweetened sherbet. 

“*He pointed to the mountains, shin- 
ing and trembling above the desert’s 
glare. That was the gateway the Roumi 
could not pass. Behind them was a 
whole world unconquered. Sidi, his 
words passed before their eyes like a 
hashish-dream, like a mirage. They 
looked through those enchanted moun- 
tains. They saw wildernesses, treasures, 
wild, free peoples to fight and subdue, 
or to ally themselves with. The moun- 
tains and the unknown behind them 
called, and the Sphinx and the Spahis 
answered the call. 

“*They mutinied and marched away 
to the gateway of their dreams. 

‘“*For a year and another year it was 
as the Sphinx had said. It was like the 
Paradise that he called his Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds. They lived as had done 
his forbears, before the Roumi came. 
High in the djebel they had a green 
valley. They fought, raided, plundered. 
They had horses, camels, women, slaves, 
gold—and they were free. 

“ ‘But the tribes they looted gathered 


against them, and, in spite of the great 
war-cunning of the Sphinx, they wore 
them down just as the sirocco wears 
down the stone, and killed and mac, 
slaves of them all. The Sphinx was a 
valuable slave. He had all the tricks and 
magic of the Roumi. He could mend 
guns and harden iron. So he, and Mous- 
sa with him, were sold over and over 
again, always for a greater price, and 
always farther into the desert, where the 
cunning of the Roumi was beyond price. 

“At last they were sold to the sheik 
of the Beni-Zorgan, who dwell beyond 
the Draa River and wear the veil of the 
Imoghar and live by raiding the cara- 
vans of Tuat, of Tafilet and of the 
oasis of the Igliden. He who sold the 
Sphinx had sworn by Mohammed’s 
beard that the slave could make gun- 
powder, and when he could not, the 
Beni-Zorgan thought he was a sullen 
slave and they punished him more than 
two hundred times on his naked feet. 
After that he was always lame. 

“*Then the Sphinx and Moussa es- 
caped. They had stolen camels and fusils 
and they fled into a country of sand 
where none—even of the Imoghar— 
dare go. It is a place where the sand 
barriers are stretched always. These, as 
the Sidi knows, are walls of drift-sand 
neither wide nor deep, but in them the 
legs of camels snap like straws and man 
sinks while the sand pulls him down 
with a hundred hands and bends him 
back until his bones crack and his head 
goes under and the sand streams dry and 
hot and fine into nose, ears, eyes—and 
then it is finished. 

“Tt is an evil country—nothing to 
eat, nothing to drink, no one to plunder. 
No oasis, no trees, no grass, no water, 
nothing but rock and sand and wicked 
little snakes, with two horns of venom, 
and foul, grey rats that run into holes 
and squeak. 

“*The Sphinx and Moussa slew their 
camels on the second day for the water- 
pouches of their stomachs, and on the 
next night it rained and they drank their 
fill. And then they came to a country of 
sandhills that the wind was always tear- 
ing down and building up again, and 
after that to a better place. 
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Talking to it constantly, he 


reached his long arm down and laid the horned viper softly on the 
It writhed as though it were dropped in living fire. 


sand. 


“ ‘Tt was a long, low hill, like a wall, 
and was covered with bushes. They fol- 
lowed a cleft that led through it and 
came upon an oasis of many palms, and 
beyond was a great basin of sand and, 
farther still, glistening dunes. And there 
was a city drowned in the basin and 
covered by the dunes, with rows and 
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,, Clb ~.-. tows of the tops 
GE, pH, 6 of white houses 
‘a /) peeping out from 

Ds Fy the yellow sand, like 
2G the fleshless faces of 


dead men breaking through 

> the mould of the grave; 

and on the highest, greatest 

house against the dunes was 

something white and shining that 

seemed to watch. While they 

stared, a troop of gazelles came 

and they dropped behind a great 
rock and made ready their fusils. 


\), ‘When the gazelles passed under 


\,\ 


the palms of the oasis the fronds 
-~,_ of a tree shook, and a black 
who wore no clothes, dropped 
in the midst of the ani- 
mals and with a terrible 
quick blow from a 
hi), heavy stone at the 
WL), end of a thong— 
Mea crash ! — crash! — 
he crushed the heads 
of one—two gazelles. 
The others ran, and the 
Sphinx and Moussa 
watched. 
“*With kis naked hands, 
the Black One tore at 
the flesh and ate it. 
And then he worked 
a for an hour or more, 
A until he had _ torn 
\ them all to shreds with 
. nought but his teeth 
"= and fingers, and the 
pieces he spread on rocks 
in the sun. When he 
had done he came 
straight toward the 
two who crouched 
behind the rock. A 
dozen feet from 
them he dropped 
a sort of a bag 
made of palm-leaves on the ground and 
ran up the side of the hill opposite and 
began looking here and there at the 
ground and under stones and tearing at 
the sand. He was a great, hideous Black 
One, with bushy hair; and his jaws were 
red with the blood of the gazelle. 
““*The bag lay where he had dropped 
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it in the sand. Once it quivered and 
turned over a bit and its side swelled out 
in a wrinkle and then sank in again. It 
was as if it were alive and it made the 
flesh crawl to look at it. Soon the black 
man came back, picked up his bag, 
snatched a fragment of gazelle-flesh 
from a rock and ran swiftly out over the 
sand-basin and they saw him climb the 
nearest house-top of the drowned city, 
and then run, jumping from one roof 
to another, until he had disappeared. 

“*Then they came forth to the oasis 
and found a well of red water and dates. 

“* ‘Sidi, it was noon and the sand burnt 
their feet; they were weak from fatigue, 
half-dead from hunger and thirst, yet 
scarcely had they filled their stomachs 
with water and eaten a few dates than 
they, too, were plodding across the sand- 
basin after the strange Black One who 
killed gazelles with a stone and carried 
a bag that moved like a live thing after 
it was thrown upon the ground. 

“*The Black One’s track was easy 
to follow and they kept to it, although 
it did not go straight; for once when 
they tried a shorter way the sand gave 
suddenly under the Sphinx and would 
have swallowed him, had not Moussa 
dragged him forth. Before they reached 
the first housetop, which was only a few 
feet above the sand, they heard the 
Black One talking. They crept up cauti- 
ously, climbing from one roof to an- 
other, as he had done, and all at once 
they found him. He was on the edge of 
a house just below the one upon which 
they were. Between him and them was 
a pit of shining sand that once might 
have been a street. He was looking at 
the sand where it quivered softly and 
he was dancing and chattering with joy. 

“*When the sand ceased to move he 
picked up a bag and took from it a 
snake, a horned viper that he held by 
the tail. Talking to it constantly he 
reached his long arm down and laid it 
softly on the sand. It writhed as though 
it were dropped in living fire. It would 
sink into the sand and the surface would 
close over it quivering; it would emerge 
again and struggle desperately to climb 
the smooth wall of the house. The Black 
One was convulsed with pleasure at its 
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agony. A dozen times the sand pulled it 
under and a dozen times it battled back 
to the surface again. Then it went under, 
the sand ceased to move and became 
still and smooth as water. 

““While the Black One leaped in his 
ecstasy he looked up and saw the two 
above him. 

““*With a scream he seized his bag 
and fled from roof to roof with tremen 
dous leaps. At a distance he stopped to 
look, but fled again when Moussa called 
and gestured to him. He disappeared in 
a house, but when they approached it 
they saw his fuzzy head sticking up from 
another far away. 

‘“*For more than a week, they strove 
to approach the Black One. He would 
have made a good slave. But always he 
was too nimble. There was a place 
against the sand-hills where the leaps 
between the houses were too great, es- 
pecially for the Sphinx, who had been 
lamed by the bastinado. It was there 
that the shining thing was and that the 
Black One stayed of nights. Often they 
saw him catching snakes and rats, which, 
no doubt, he gave to the sand for the 
lust of watching their struggles. 

“ ‘After a time the Sphinx and Mous- 
sa noticed that when the wind blew from 
the west the hills toppled down and built 
up again a little farther on, creeping 
always closer to cover the city, and when 
it blew from the east it uncovered. But 
never was it still. The hills always 
marched forward or backward. The 
Sphinx and Moussa dug in the houses 
and found wells of red water, broken 
earthenware, implements, images of men 
and beasts. 

“It was a strange place, a city of 
the dead; and the Black One was a 
ghoul who came nights as near as he 
dared to their fire at the oasis and placed 
there dead men’s bones that he doubtless 
found digging in the houses. After a 
while he became bolder, and allowed 
them to approach, always keeping a 
wide jump between ; and he would beck- 
on and sign them to leap, wriggling with 
an eagerness that showed how he lusted 
to see one of them struggling like the 
snake in the sand. 

“Once, when they stood on the edge 
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The Black One gave a scream and fell into the sand. They watched him for a moment as 
he fought as the snake had done 
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of a house, he sprang up from near by 
and hurled a stone that knocked the 
Sphinx into the sand. Moussa seized him 
as he fell and struggled furiously before 
he could pull him forth, while the Black 
One, frothing with rage, flung other 
stones that his passion sent wild. The 
Sphinx seized his fusil and fired. The 
ball missed the Black One and struck a 
sand-hill. Moussa saw the dust fly. Then 
a little sand tumbled down, then a little 
more and then the whole hill went down, 
silent, like a ghost or a mirage, uncover- 
ing a whole row of roof-tops. 

“*Moussa and the Sphinx stared in 
terror while the Black One fled shriek 
ing. After that he never came near, nor 
did he make further offerings of dead 
men’s bones. 

“*When they found no treasure in the 
houses, they burned a tree down and 
made a bridge to cross to the place 
where the Black One stayed, for they 
were minded to dig there also, and to 
see the white, shining thing that was on 
the roof of the great house. 

“When they crossed, the Black One 
came running with a cry of rage and 
agony and struck Moussa in the chest 
with a stone, so that he spat blood. He 
was almost upon the Sphinx, whom he 
would have brained, when that one 
raised his fusil and fired. 

“‘The Black One gave a scream and 
fell into the sand. They watched him 
for a moment while he fought as the 
snake had done; then they leaped for- 
ward to pull him forth. But he was al 
ready gone and the sand was still. 

“Then a hand shot forth with fingers 
outstretched and clutching in agony, and 
Moussa seized it and they drew him 
clear to the housetop. The sand fell from 
him like water; a thin powder streamed 
from his nostrils; then strength came to 
him and he turned and fled. Sidi, they 
followed, and on the last housetop they 
found him lying at the feet of the shin- 
ing thing. 

“ ‘Tt was the image of a woman on a 
block of stone, and she was of white 
marble and beautiful as the dawn. She 
lay at full length, with a long head- 
dress flying behind her, and her body 
was raised on her arms as she stared out 
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over the housetops to the desert. The 
image was unmarred by the sand and it 
seemed to watch and wait for some- 
thing, as if it had come out from under 
the dunes for a last look just as the 
snake had made its last struggle to the 
surface of the sand before sinking down 
forever. 

“In the quivering heat the woman 
seemed to breathe; her hair seemed to 
move under her headdress. And the 
Black One was dead, with a hole in his 
breast, so they gave him to the sand. 
Moussa would have smashed the image, 
but the Sphinx hindered, and they went 
away without thinking to look for treas- 
ure. 

“*The days passed and the weeks 
passed, and the Sphinx and Moussa lived 
at the oasis. They killed gazelles and 
watched the marching hills by day and 
listened to them at night. But less and 
less they went to the houses to dig for 
treasure. The shadow of the place crept 
over them just as the sand had crept 
over the city. It came and went and 
came and went like the marching hills. 
It was a place of ghosts, but ghosts of 
glaring sunlight, not of night. When the 
heat trembled over the naked houses the 
city seemed to shake itself, to move ; and 
the two staring silent from the oasis, 
seemed to hear it hum with life, through 
the tremulous blur to see men going, 
coming, trading, cheating, eating, drink- 
ing, loving and hating and praying and 
dying as men have done from the begin- 
ning of time. 

“High above it the shining woman 
shimmered and watched and waited and 
the Sphinx and Moussa watched and 
waited, too. And after a while they went 
to the city no more, but gave it back to 
the ghosts. They were afraid and would 
even have been glad of the Black One 
with his presents of dead men’s bones 
and his lust to see creatures fight against 
the sand. 


“(ne night Moussa awoke and found 
the Sphinx was gone. He waited, and 
after a time the Sphinx came back and 
lay down stealthily. This happened night 
after night. At last he would steal away 
as soon as Moussa pretended to sleep, 































The Sphinx was buried to his knees, yet 
he waited calmly, his arm about the : P LF» « 
woman's neck as oe tiv 











os s Pe EG the oasis and run like 
Z =e eo ne mad out to the 
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— ee ~~ city. There was a moon 

a oo and the place lay 
a eo = dreaming, breathing 
through the night-haze. For all of his 

ry po ‘lameness, the Sphinx ran so fast that 


‘Moussa could hardly keep him in sight. 
-. = He took the terrible leaps between the 
housetops as the Black One had done. 
And Moussa, creeping after, found him 
res : where they had found the Black One. 

: ‘*Sidi, he knelt on the pedestal on 
lich the stone woman lay; his arm was 
about her neck and like her he stared 
across the desert. Moussa could hear his 


ee 
penne _ w! 


and would not return until just before voice murmuring and see his face pressed 
dawn. So one night Moussa followed. to hers. He knelt so still that he—the 


He saw the Sphinx hurry out from Sphinx—appeared to be of stone, while 
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the woman shimmered white in_ the 
moon-haze as though she breathed and 
lived. 

* Sidi, the Sphinx loved the woman 


of stone. It was a strange madness. 
Night after night he kept his trysts, and 


night after night Moussa watched. 


‘ 


‘One day the sirocoo came and blew 
steadily from the west. It was not a vio- 
lent wind, but the hills marched stead- 
ily on the city and the Sphinx’s face 
became haggard. Moussa understood. He 
feared that once again the 

ing to bury the city and the stone wom- 
an. Soon he took to firing his fusil at 
them to break them down as he had done 
when he had first fired at the Black One. 
But still they marched on. 

“When his powder was gone the 
Sphinx lay down and slept like one 
troubled. He clenched his hands and 
groaned as Moussa watched him. While 
he slept the sirocco came harder and 
hurled the sand in clouds. All night it 
raged, and in the morning the Sphinx 
looked once for the shining woman and 
the city. They lay behind a hundred 
curtains of flying sand. With a great cry 
he plunged out across the basin and 
Moussa followed. 

‘“**He could see his friend bent double 
against the force of the blast, fighting 
his way onward; and he struggled on 
after him across the basin to the houses. 
The sand littered the roofs and the 
marching hills advanced like a solid 
wall. He could not tell where were the 
houses’ edge and where were the streets. 
Yet the Sphinx plunged on madly. He 
did not walk; he did not climb; he 
swam through a sea of sand. 

‘““*Moussa toiled on after. He was a 
faithful friend. At last he found the 
Sphinx. He had battled and floundered 
through the litter to the edge of the 
pedestal, which was banked high with 
sand, and there he fought to climb it as 

] 


1 


the snake had fought to climb the house 


wall. Sometimes his head went under 


] hi 
| I 


ills were go- 


but he came up always, and at last he 
gained the stone woman’s side. 

“<*The sirocco came alwavs harder 
and hurled the sand in solid sheets. 


Through them Moussa caught a last 
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glimpse of his friend. The wind had 
torn the Sphinx’s turban from his head 
and he was buried to his knees, yet he 
waited calmly, his arm about the wom- 
an’s neck, and the twain stared peace- 
fully at Moussa. 

“*So Moussa fled. The sirocco and 
the marching hills, coming after with a 
roar, helped him on, but he was just in 
time, for when he reached the cleft and 
sheltered himself in the rocks, the sun 
went out at noon and it was black. 

“*For a day and a night and for an- 
other day it came; then when Moussa 
crept forth the sirocco was done. The 
sun was bright; not a breath of air was 
stirring. The sand was banked high 
above the hi!l of thorn-bushes and it 
filled the entrance to the cleft. And it 
lay in still, golden billows over city and 
basin and oasis, over the Sphinx and the 
stone woman, and above it the heat-haze 
danced like phantom women. 

“Sidi, there was no water, no dates, 
no place to live, so Moussa struggled 
back again across the desert and again 
became a slave to the Beni-Zorgan. 

‘Sidi, I have answered your ques- 
tions. I have finished the story. Tell me, 
you who have all the strange wisdom of 
the Roumi: Why did the Sphinx love 
the stone woman? Why ‘did the hills go 
away and then come back? Tell me, was 
it the woman that the Sphinx had gone 
behind the mountains to seek? Was it 
the Sphinx that the woman watched and 
waited for? Had they loved each other 
once and had the hills marched away 
and the city come out of its grave that 
he might come back to take his place at 
her side for the long sleep ?’ 

“The old story-teller arose. ‘It is only 
a story, Sidi,’ he said, and he waded 
into the Guir and moved slowly toward 
the other shore. The wailing of the 
women had ceased and Bou-Denib lay 
like a city of mirage behind its tufted 
palms and through the moon-haze that 
hung over the placid river. The form 
of the old man grew indeterminate as 
he waded the stream without a sound 
or a ripple. Then his voice came to us 
so thin and faint we could scarce be sure 
he had spoken at all. 

““*T was that Moussa, Sidi,’ he said 
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“Please don’t look at me like that. 
look at anybody but Polly like that.” 





You oughtn’t to 


Polly for Propriety 


By ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. D. GOLDBECK 











[————TT seems incredible that so much 
] | could have happened in two 

|| short weeks—and to me. Yet 

—— here I sit at three o’clock in 
the morning, in a pale blue ball-gown 
glancing every now and then at the 
rather dazzling vision in my mirror, and 
wondering how it is going to be possible 
for me to become once more the plain, 
drab creature I used to be, before Polly 
came. Polly and life, heigho! And Mr. 
Smith. Heavy as my heart is, and my 
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eyes, too, for that matter, I cannot help 
realizing that the wasted blue ball-gown 
is very becoming. 

Everything began the night I got en- 
gaged to James. It was not as romantic 
as I had fancied, this getting engaged. 
We three were sitting about the library 
lamp as usual, reading, and a little wind 
stirred the curtains and smelled most 
pleasantly of lilacs. All at once a wave 
of unhappiness surged over me, as it 
will sometimes, in spring. Perhaps I 
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- r . » s+ f . hea } he 
needed a tonic; OF 1 may be that the 
book I was working on at the time had 
not been going very well. At any rate, 


I committed the solecism of interrupting 
Father and James in their reading. 

“Father and James,” I said, “do you 
realize that I am twenty-eight years old, 
and that, so far, I have had neither a 
lover nor a proposal? They say every 
woman is entitled to one at least. Pos- 
sibly I am deficient in physical attrac- 
tion. What is your opinion—as males, 
you understand ?” 

James marked his place in Ovid, and 
Father laid aside his beloved Schopen- 
hauer politely. “My dear, having no 
sons, as you are doubtless aware,” he 
began, “I have been at pains to develop 
in you a virile form of brain. Your men- 
tal processes are clear, your deductive 
faculties unusual; you express yourself 
with lucidity upon many subjects. Do 
not let this praise turn your head. I may 
say that I consider you distinctly at- 
tractive, though not, to be candid, in 
the way your mother was. She possessed, 
ah, bodily beauty, as it were; curves, 
color, grace of motion, an intangible 


allure. Undoubtedly this bodily beauty 
is one of the life-forces to be re koned 


with, especially from the, ah, sex stand 
point.” 
Father continued at some length, but 


his praise did not turn my head; rather 


the re verse. Meanwhile my cousin smiled 
at me kindly, and when Father had 
rounded off his final period, he spoke. 
“T am glad that Sarah has introduced 
[ 


1 


this subject, sir, for have for some 
time wished to consult you both about a 
little plan of mine which I trust will 
meet with your approval, your co-opera 
tion. Why should not Sarah and I mar 
ry? Such a step would necessitate very 
little change in our present comfortable 
ménage, and it is my growing conviction 
that all normal men and women were 
intended to marry, if only as a duty to 
the nation, to the world. Sarah is fond 
of children,” he continued; ‘“‘I have ob- 
served her playing with the young peo- 
ple next door; and I myself have several 
t 


} 


bout their development which T 
should like to put into practice. What 
do you say, Uncle Abadiah ?” 


e€oTies a 
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I felt myself blushing, quite as they 
do in novels. Father, in his most beauti- 
ful English, accepted James’ offer on 
my behalf. I had, of course, no objec- 
tion to make, and so we became en- 
gaged. 

‘‘Now you cannot say that you have 
been defrauded of the one proposal,” 
remarked James playfully, as I rose to 
retire. 

“And the one lover?” was my idiotic 
response. Fortunately he is a trifle deaf. 

When Mammy came in to tuck me up 
for the night—a ceremony in memory 
of Mother which she never omits—I 
mentioned my engagement to her. The 
old woman gave a sort of whoop, and 
began hugging and kissing me and crvy- 
ing into my hair in the silliest way, but 
somehow it warmed the cockles of my 
heart—whatever they are. 

“Glory be!” she sobbed. “Now you 
gwine to ack like other gals, and nebber 
write dem ole books no mo’!” The ab- 
surd creature! As if women who look 
like me could escape from writing 
books! What else is there to do? 

At the breakfast table the next morn- 
ing, I found Father and Mammy deep 
in discussion. Between them they had 
unearthed a convention. It would never 
do for an engaged couple to be living 
in the same house, they agreed, without 
a proper female companion. 

“What about you, Mammy?” sug- 
gested James mildly. “Are you not 
proper engugh ?” 

“T aint no female companion. I’s just 
a ole niggar ’ooman,” she said with dig- 
nity. 

There was no dearth of available 
chaperons. Mother, being a Southern 
woman, had a large and indigent fam- 
ily connection who delighted in making 
visits. Mammy held out for an aunt, at 
least, whereas Father inclined toward a 
cousin. ‘Aunts are always talkative,” he 
objected, plaintively. In the end, deci- 
sion was left to the family, Father mere- 
ly telegraphing them to send some sort 
of lady relative immediately. “Will 
Polly do?” they wired back. “Perfect- 
ly,” replied Father. 

Two days later, there were five letters 
on the hall table addressed in manly 























handwritings to Miss Polly Carmichael, 

also a large box of sweets from New 
York. We decided that was not an 
aunt. Mammy was both dubious and de- 
lighted. ‘‘Now for ructions,” she chuck- 
led uneasily. “I knows dat breed!” 

Inspired, perhaps, by the box of 
sweets, James brought me that night a 
most lovely book, called ‘‘The Forest of 
Arden.” It looked and sounded roman- 
tic, and I was ridiculously eager to read 
the thing—so few frivolous books come 
my way. But it was not frivolous. James 
had marked this passage: 


she 


Although our home contained few 
luxuries, it had fed the m nd; there is 
not a great soul in literature whose 
name was not upon the shelves of 
our library, and the companionships 
of that room made our quiet home 
more rich in gracious and noble in- 
fluences than many a palace. 


For several days after Polly’s arrival, 
the sewing-machine galloped like mad, 
day and night, in the room above the 
library, and it was so distracting that I 
could not work on my book at all. Father 
and James, however, did not mind the 
unaccustomed noise. At intervals Polly 
calied down the latest news of the frock 
she was making, and they seemed 
amused. Invitations had come for us to 
a dancing-party, and Polly was prepar- 
ing, she said, to “cut a dash.” I offered 
to lend her anything of mine, as she 
shares her wardrobe with several sisters 
and had therefore been obliged to leave 
the greater part of it at home; but my 
dresses were all high in the neck, and 
she likes hers to be low. Precariously so, 
I thought then, until Manny assured me 
that “‘all de quality dresses deyselfs dat- 
a-way, ’cep’n’ dem as writes books.” 

“Daughter,” demanded Father one 
evening from the depths of his Schopen- 
hauer, “why is it that you never go to 
balls? Are you not invited to them?” He 
was quite truculent about it. 

“Not by young men,” I explained. “It 
is customary to go to balls with young 
men. Besides, I cannot dance.” 

It was then that James gave me the 
surprise of my life. “Nor can I,” he 
said, removing his spectacles, “but is 
that any reason why we should not ap- 
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pear at the function to which Miss Polly 
is going to-morrow night? We are, per- 
haps, unwise, as she suggests, to neglect 
matters of this sort entirely at our age.” 

Polly appeared in the door at that 
moment, her arms overflowing with pink 
ruffles. ‘‘Good!” she said. “You're a bit 
thick in the beam for a poet, you know, 
and dancing is just what you need. Don’t 
worry—lI’ll have you both two-stepping 
by to-morrow night, if it lames me for 
life.” 

['wo-stepping! Balls! My head 
whirled, though I tried to maintain a 
detached manner. 

“But what shall I have you wear?” 
ruminated Polly, looking me over. 

“There is a black lace gown, and one 
of heavy tan grosgrain, and my new 
gray silk—’ I was enumerating, but 
Polly interrupted me, murmuring “Help! 
Help!” She did not seem to fancy my 
clothes, though Madam Murphy always 
makes them of the finest materials, and 
as she dressed my grandmother and all 
my aunts before me, she surely ought to 
know by this time what is best for the 
family. Mother, I vaguely remember, 
dressed more as Polly does, with every- 
thing pink-and-bluey, and lacy, and im- 
practical. Can it be that dresses have 
anything to do with the “intangible al- 
lure” Father spoke of ? 

Polly had me go right upstairs to my 
room and put on the gray silk. She is 
very impulsive. When I came down, I 
found the man she was engaged to had 
arrived from New York, and was pulling 
basting threads out of the pink ruffles 
quite as a matter of course. So, if I could 
my eyes, James. I shall 
write more of Polly’s fiancé later. His 
name is Smith. 

Polly had me turn round and round, 
eyeing the gray silk critically the while. 
All the men eyed it too, wise as owls. As 
if they knew anything! 

“The skirt,” pronounced Polly at last, 
“will do. But the waist—ye gods, the 
waist !” 

Without a word of warning, she at- 
tacked me with scissors and cut a deep 
curve out of the front of my handsoinest 
dress and an even deeper V-shaped 


believe was 


gouge out of the back. “Careful, care- 








There I had to stand, helpless and horrified, while the reckless creature pinned trimmings to the edge of 
my bareness, pulled my hair out frowsily at the sides, and stuck a rose behind one of my blushing ears. 
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ful!” exclaimed Mr. Smith anxiously. 
There I had to stand, helpless and hor- 
rified, while the reckless creature pinned 
trimmings to the edge of my bareness, 
pulled my hair out frowsily at the sides, 
and stuck a rose behind one of my burn- 
ing ears. 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Smith. 

“Very nice,” said James. 

Father said nothing, but rummaged in 
his desk until he found a picture of my 
mother. I glanced from it to a mirror, 
and then I ran away to my room to cry 
a little. For, truly, I did look like the 
picture, and it was pretty. 

Mammy was undoubtedly right about 
the “ructions.” They began the day of 
the dancing-party. We spent it careering 
up and down the slippery hall, Polly, 
James, Mr. Smith and I, gliding, whirl- 
ing, and perspiring; and I learned how 
to twe Father and Mammy beat 
time and cheered us on. Mr. Smith 
helped even more than Polly, because he 
is so big and strong that I could depend 
upon him to keep me upright and going, 
while I gave all my attention to my feet. 
They said I took naturally to dancing. 
Somehow that pleased me more even 
than the note I got from Scribbler’s 
editor when he accepted my last article. 

It was surprising to see how limber 
James was, too, with Polly to guide him. 
Afterwards, at all the parties, she took 
care of him and Mr. Smith took care of 
me. We learned to play a card-game, 
called Bridge, and the first thing we 
knew we were actually in and of Society. 
It seems too odd. Of course, now that 
everything is over, I shall go back with 
relief to the old plain living and high 
thinking. But I intend to keep on wear- 
ing the stays that Polly made me get. 
They aren’t comfortable, but they make 
me look like other girls. Indeed, Polly 
told me—perhaps it is a little vulgar to 
quote her, but told me that Mr. 
Smith was “stuck on my shape.” No- 
body without Polly’s sweet, caressing 
could dare to say the amazing 
things she does. 

Polly has not only been loved and 
proposed to by several gentlemen, but 
engaged to them as well. Mr. Smith, the 
latest incumbent, came here to keep her 


Ste p- 


she 


voice 
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from getting engaged to anyone else for 
a while, and brought an automobile with 
him—-“to help,” he explained. He never 
reads anything but newspapers and 
magazines, and yet Polly tells me that 
he is considered a clever man. Of course, 
he compares unfavorably with James, 
who makes verse in six languages; and 
that is probably the reason Polly left 
him so much with me while she disap- 
peared with James, who was trying to 
improve her taste in literatyre. 

“Her taste in what?” cried Mr. Smith 
once when I explained; and then he 
shouted with laughter. “Don’t look so 
shocked,” he added, contritely. ‘People 
like Polly and me prefer to study man- 
kind direct from life, and we never ne- 
glect an opportunity. I fear the Higher 
Life is not for us, but at least we appre- 
ciate it when we meet it.” 

He had some rather pretty fancies for 
so commonplace a person. He thought 
the difference between the business man 
and the literary man of to-day was just 
what it used to be between knight and 
troubadour—one doing deeds and the 
other singing them. 

“Personally I prefer to fight for my 
lady, rather than to warble for her, be- 
cause I’m a rotten warbler,” he said, 
looking at me in his curious, steady way. 
“However, I’ll try anything,” he added. 
“Of course, you’d prefer'a warbler ?” 

“Naturally. You see, James is a liter- 
ary man,” I reminded him; and Mr. 
Smith said “Humph!” rather rudely. 

‘he day of our third dancing-party, 
a most surprising thing occurred. The 
expressman brought me a box of violets 
from New York. Mr. Smith often has 
violets sent to Polly, and for a moment 
I thought James must be following his 
example. But when I read the verse in- 
side, I mentally apologized to James for 
the thought. 

These are for you 

Because they are blue, 

\nd sweet and true, 

As some eyes are, too. 

“Powers that be!’ cried Polly, read- 
ing over my shoulder. ‘That’s Nick 
Smith’s writing. Poetry! Go it; I didn’t 
know you had it in you.” 
“Is it yours, really?” I 


asked Mr. 
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Smith, who came in just then. He nod- 

ded, looking very pleased and important. 
“Pretty good for a first attempt, hey? 

Told you I'd try anything,” he said. 

“But why ‘true?’” murmured James, 
with his tolerant smile. “You presuppose 
the existence of violets that are untrue, 
my dear fellow.” 

“Well, what about the false ones on 
hats?” demanded Mr. Smith. 
it rhymes.” 

He had sent flowers to Polly, too, of 
course, but she did not wear them to the 
dance, though she pinned one in his but- 
tonhole “to remind him whom he be- 
longed to,” she said. She carried Ameri- 
can Beauties which had arrived anony- 
mously, as they often did; and later I 
heard Mammy scolding her about it. 

“You knows who sends dem roses as 
well as me,” I heard her say. ‘Miss 
Polly, wont you f/ease let my li'l inno- 
cent lamb alone?” 

“Which one—the he-lamb or the she- 
lamb?” murmured Polly. “Suppose you 
make your little innocent lambs let me 
alone, old woman!” 

The dawn-wind is making my candles 
flicker. The time has come to write 
about our dinner-party, and then put it 
out of mind forever. Oh, that dinner- 
party! 

It was Father who suggested having it, 
because we had been to so many parties 
ourselves that we owed some return of 
hospitality, he said. I think he really 
wanted to see young people making mer- 
ry about the old house, as they used to 
in mother’s time, though he _ insisted 
upon chaperoning us from the library. 
Polly embraced the idea with enthusi- 
asm. She attended to everything, painted 
dinner-cards, engaged two expert negro 
waiters to serve, and spent the day in the 
kitchen with the cook and Mammy, 
cooking Southern dishes. Polly is so 
capable that I had nothing to do but try 
on my new blue dress and curl my hair 
with hot irons. 

I got the blue dress on Mr. Smith’s 
suggestion. He said that women with 
eyes like mine ought to dress up to them. 
Compliments may be vulgar, but they 
are rather pleasant. His own eyes are 
gray, and have a queer way of narrow- 


‘Besides, 
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ing and getting shiny, when he looks at 
one, that makes one’s breath come too 
fast. They are very different from 
James’. James is near-sighted. He did 
not even notice my new blue dress, 
though it had the longest train I ever 
saw and hardly any waist. 

About half an hour before dinner, 
while I was waiting for Mr. Smith to 
come and make some Cock Tails (he is 
an excellent cook on the chafing-dish), 
I heard a slip and a fall upstairs, and 
James called excitedly, “Come quick— 
Miss Polly has sprained her ankle!” 
She was very brave about it: assured us 
that it was only a twist, and would not 
let us send for a doctor, but I saw at 
once that she would never be able to 
appear at the dinner-party. 

“I’m afraid you’ll just have to go on 
without me,” she said, faintly. ‘Oh, 
dear! How gloomy I shall be all by my- 
self, hearing you all laughing and talk- 
ing down there!” 

James at once volunteered to have his 
dinner upstairs with her, which would 
leave us an even number at table and 
keep her cheerful. 

“Wouldn’t you 
Smith?” I asked. 

“No, no,” she said, nobly. “He has to 
mix the Cock Tails, you see.” 

I breathed more freely, because a 
party without either Polly or Mr. Smith 
sounded appalling. Even as it was, I 
felt so nervous that Polly pronounced 
me too pale, and insisted upon rubbing 
some of her red finger-nail salve on my 
cheeks. 

And then the party began to arrive. 
But not the waiters. Mr. Smith took as 
long as he could to make those Cock 
Tails—which are liquids and not food, 
I have learned to my sorrow. Mammy 
kept running in to whisper that dinner 
was drying up; and at last, in despair, 
I told her to wait on the table herself. 
When the first course was to be removed, 
the missing waiters at last appeared, 
looking very solemn and elegant, and I 
felt wonderfully relieved. But I also 
felt a little queer, quite far away and 
careless. I knew it must have something 
to do with the Cock Tail, as I am wnac- 
customed to things of that Sort, so I 


rather have Mr. 
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took a glass of our familiar old Madeira 
to steady myself. It only made me feel 
queerer than ever. But I laughed and 
talked as gaily as possible, and people 
U seemed to find me entertaining, and Mr. 
Smith hardly lovked at anybody else. 
Everybody was very sorry for Polly, 
and we sent up every course to the two 















exiles with notes and messages. Sudden 
ly, Mr. Smith murmured in my ear, 
“Somehow I don’t seem to be missing 
our fiancés as much as I ought to. I 
believe I could get along without them 
forever. Could you?” 

‘“P-please don’t look at me like that!” 
I answered. “You oughtn’t to look at 
anybody but Polly like that!” 








he, also, was very 
well content with the 
change of partners. 
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You dear!” he whispered. “I can’t 
help it.” 

Then—-I don’t know how it happened, 
but—our hands met and clasped under 
the tablecloth. Through several courses 
we clung to each other as if somebody 
were trying to pull us apart, making a 
pretense at eating with our free hands 
and at talking with our neighbors. Every 
now and then we looked at each other, 
and I know I never wanted anything so 
much in my life as to have him kiss me, 
right before everybody. It wasn’t all 
Cock Tail, because I feel that way 
now, and Heaven knows I am 
sober enough ! 

All at once there were 
shouts of glee from the 
other end of the table. 
My first sick thought 
was that Mr. Smith and 
I had been discovered, 
but it was only one of 
our solemn waiters 
chucking a guest under 

the chin. I stared for 

one horrid second, and 
then I recognized Pol- 
ly. The other waiter 
was James. Both were 
blackened and wore 
kinky wigs, and Polly 
had on men’s clothing. 

“Polly!” said Mr. 
Smith and I, with one 
voice. 

She made a face at 
us, and retired into the 


pantry, giggling. We 
Mr. Smith followed. So did the 


assured me that dinner-party. I banged 
the door in their faces. 

“Crawl into the 
dumb-waiter at once,” 
I ordered, sternly. ‘Go 
to the kitchen and pull 
her down,” I commanded the crestfallen 
James. 

Half way, the dumb-waiter stuck. 
“Let me out—oh, let me out, quick! I’m 
fainting!” came Polly’s voice, in a muf- 
fled wail. 

The dinner-party had to sit on the 
dumb-waiter en masse, and at last it 


moved. I ran down to the kitchen, wav- 
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ing back the others, my one desire being 
to get Polly into decent clothes before 
anybody saw her again. At the door I 
stopped, shocked and frightened. James 
had Polly in his arms, and—they were 
kissing each other. 

“My darling, my darling,” James was 
saying. “You might smothered in 
there! I might have lost you!” 

Polly saw me over his shoulder. Was 
she embarrassed ? Not at all. She merely 
pointed one index finger in my direction, 
moving the other down it at right angles, 
in a gesture familiar to my childhood. | 
saw that she had discovered me holding 
hands with Mr. Smith. 

“What does this mean?” boomed a 
voice behind me. It Father. I did 
not know that a philosopher could be so 
angry. He simply twirled James away 


have 


was 


from Polly. As I ran up the kitchen 
stairs I heard him thundering, “You 
may consider your betrothal to my 


7? 


daughter at an end, sirrah! 

The rest of the evening remains al- 
most a blank to me. I did not see Mr. 
Smith again. I shall never see him again. 
We went to a cotillion afterwards, as 
we had planned, everybody in an omni- 
bus together, except Polly and James 
and Mr. Smith. He was to have been 
my partner, but I was not surprised 
when he failed to claim me. Somebody 
else took care of me—I’ve forgotten 
who. When I got home at last, Father 
kissed me with unusual tenderness, and 
made me go straight to bed. Polly did 
not come in to see me, and neither did 
Mammy. They all knew, evidently, of 
my conduct at the dinner party. 

To-morrow, I shall return to my book. 
I should never have left it. Why! there 
is the door-bell ringing! 


The early sun is shining across my 
desk, and finds me still dressed and 
writing, for I cannot finish the most 
wonderful night of my life tamely in 
bed, like other people. 

After the door-bell rang, Father 
called up to me in a queer voice: “Sarah, 
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dress and come downstairs at once, if 
you please. You have a visitor.” This at 
three o’clock in the morning! I flew to 
the library, and straight into the arms 
of Mr. Smith. “Is it too late to claim 
my partner?” he cried. 

It was not. Father had vanished. 

Presently there explanations. 
Polly, it seems, was so enraged by the 
remarks Father made to her and James 
that she packed her bag and walked 
straight out of the house, followed by 
James, who was followed by Mammy, 
who was followed by Mr. Smith. In that 
order they marched to a hotel, every- 
body expostulating but Polly. There 
James turned calmly to the two behind 
him and said: “It is fortunate that you 
have come to act as witnesses. I have 
decided to marry Miss Polly at once.” 

So they looked up a boatman, got 
carried across the river to where such 
things can be done in a hurry, and are 
now taking their honeymoon in Mr. 
Smith’s automobile. They are accom- 
panied by Mammy, who firmly declined, 
in the interests of propriety, to leave 
them. 

The bride sent 
tion: 


were 


me this communica- 


Innocent Lamb: 

This is the first time I’ve had one 
taken off me under my very nose, but 
you’re welcome to Nick in exchange 
for James—more than welcome. Tell 
Uncle I forgive him, too, the fierce 
old papa-bird. But for Heaven’s sake, 
call off Mammy 

Yours, 
Polly. 

Mr. Smith assured me that he, also, 
was very well content with the exchange 
of partners. 

Presently Father reappeared, beaming, 
and put his arms around us both at once, 
and said how like Mother I had grown 
to be. And now Mr. Smith is supposed 
to be asleep in the guest-chamber ; but I 
have an idea that he is watching the sun 
just as I am, trying to hurry it up the 
sky. For at seven we are to meet again 
in the library. 











— 
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HERE are some things that 
never get into the newspapers 
—for instance, the story of 
. + how the Catamounts won the 
championship of the Mountain League 
in 19—, has néver been told. It is 
necessary, even now, to hide names 
and dates, for if the managing editor 
ever discovered that I knew, and did not 
write, the facts concerning that baseball 
championship, he would divorce me from 
the pay-roll without a chance at ali- 
mony. 

Newspaper reporters are supposed to 
rive the public the facts, as many of 
them as they can extract with mental 
forceps, from the owners and managers 
of clubs. I confess, however, that in this 
case, when in possession of ail facts, I 
ignored them completely, suppressed the 
truth, and reluctantly stated that the 
better team won. 

The facts are, however, that the bet- 
ter team did not win—that the deciding 
game was deliberately thrown away by 
one player, who by that act robbed him- 
self and his fellows of tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. Yet, it was one of the 
cleanest, bravest things I ever knew of 
a man doing. Dishonest ? Yes—but listen 


to the circumstances. 
The Coyotes and the Catamounts rep- 
resent the two best cities in the league, 
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and cities which are noted for their in- 
tense rivalry in business, in manufactur- 
ing, in real estate booms, climate, base- 
ball clubs and everything else. I have 


known of a man in one city who gave 


five hundred thousand dollars to tear 
down a church and build a finer one 


because some fellow in the rival city had 
built a quarter-million-dollar church. 


This rivalry really was what made base- 
ball so prosperous in the two cities. 
Whenever the Coyotes went to play the 


Catamounts, the Board of Trade, the 


Boosters Club, four or five bands, and 


special trains traveled over to root for 


the team; and when the Catamounts 
went to play the Coyotes, the entire town 


closed up and moved for a day. It 


was civil war whenever the teams were 


engaged in a series, and a reporter was 
in danger of getting hit on the nose if 
he even suggested that the rival team 
might win. But never was there as much 
excitement as there was the fall the two 
teams fought it out for the championship 
on the final day of the season. It was 
that game that was thrown. 


Both cities were represented by strong 


teams that year, easily the best in the 


league, and the race was between them 
from April to October. I don’t think that 


at any time either team was more than 


five games ahead of the other, and dur- 
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ing a great part of the season the fans 
were compelled to figure percentages 
down to ten-thousandths to see which 
was leading. They were closer and closer 













































the man who threw the game. 


together from the first of October on, 
and the excitement grew more and more 
intense as the twelfth, which was the 
final day, came near. 

Hank Mullaney was playing second 
base for the Coyotes. If I used his real 





- Hank Mullaney, 
“If I used his real 
name, every one of you would recognize it.” 
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name every one of you would recognize 

it, for he has remained long and risen 

high in baseball. It was his second or 

third season as a professional. It was 
Hank Mullaney who threw the game. 

Mullaney was a good ball player. 

Baseball was his religion. He was 

of the type of player that wins 

on nerve and courage, more 

than on ability. I don’t think 


I ever saw a player who 
would take such desperate 
chances as he would. He 
played hard, but fairly. 


Anyone who willfully tried 
to injure a rival player, or 
played dirty ball, Mul- 

laney was ready to 

fight. Just where 
Hank got his square- 
ness I do not know. He 
was raised in a shanty 
in the river bottoms of 

a Western city, and 





except when he 
was playing _base- 
ball he picked coal 


and delivered the wash- 

ing his mother took in. 
When he started to play 
baseball professionally, 
he scarcely could read or 
write. I knew this and, 
before I met the man, 
made some joking reference 
to it. Instead of acting as 
most players do, he came 
directly to me. 

“T know I’m ignorant,” 
“It isn’t my fault, 
nor my mother’s. I’m going 
to learn. Don’t put the crowd 
onto me.” 

I apologized and offered to 
to help him. He declined 
stifly. When I observed a 
week or so later that he was 
slipping out of the hotel 

every night, I prepared to 
mention it in the paper, but the mem- 
ory of his straightforwardness in the 
other matter made me go to him first. 

“Bad business for young players to 
be slipping out of the hotel at night, 
Hank,” I suggested, to open the subject. 





he said. 

















THE HONOR 
“This for the pap ‘r?”’ he asked short- 
ly. 
“No, for your own. good.” 
“Don't say anything to the fellows, 
he responded. “I’m all right; I’m going 
to night school.” 


”? 


[ kent his secret, except to pass the 
information quietly along to Kelligan, 
the manager. 

he more I saw of Mullaney, the 
better I liked him. He was an odd fel- 
low, with a fierce, fiery temper and as 
quickly forgiving as anyone could be. 
()ne day after a game, Harkness, one of 
the Antelopes, said something offensive, 
and Mullaney leaped upon him savagely. 
The fight brief and one sided. 
Hank had his opponent helpless and was 
battering him, trying to make him apolo- 
gize, when the fellows separated them. 
That night Hank found out that Hark- 
ness’ little boy had been sick and that 
Harkness was at a heavy expense. 

“And me jumping on him that way!” 
he lamented. “‘He probably was just mad 
and sore on everything.” He sent Hark- 
ness a check as a loan and had me write 
a plea for forgiveness. Moreover, Mul- 
laney was good to look upon—blue eyed, 
red headed and as straight and trim as 
a new bat. For a time I was afraid wom- 
en would be the ruin of baseball 
career, but he was too bashful to speak 
to one, and, though some sent him flow- 
ers and notes, he hid them. It is strange 
how bold the really bashful man _ be- 
comes when the right girl appears. 

By mid season it was plain that the 
Coyotes were a slightly better team than 
the Catamounts, and that they were 
working better. Unless luck or some ac- 
cident intervened, it seemed the Coyotes 
would wear down their strongest rivals 
and win. About that time Charles M. 
Trenchman arrived to promote some 
water or mining project and he stopped 
at the hotel where the majority of the 
Coyotes lodged when playing on the home 
grounds. It was not long before he be- 
came the best patron of the bar, and 
not much longer until he was on friend- 
ly terms with the players. With him was 
his niece, Betty Trenchman. She was 
not a beautiful girl—just pretty. Her 
hair was a soft, wavy brown, and her 


was 


his 
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were fine—one ot these homey, 
sweetly quiet girls that are good to see 
and a relief after watching an over- 
dressed generation of beauties. She was 
quiet in dress and in everything, as 
quiet as her uncle was loud. I remember 
the first time I saw her, of wondering 
why that kind of a girl should be with 
a man of his type. Later, I learned. The 
uncle didn’t pay much attention to her. 
She sat on the porch at times doing 
fancy work. and sometimes at the piano, 
playing softly. She probably didn’t know 
two persons in the hotel until she met 
Hank Mullaney. 

Hank had been with the team two 
seasons then and | don’t think he even 
had spoken to a woman unless trapped 
into it. The wives of some of the players 
thought it fun to corner him and talk to 
him until his blushes made his face as 
red as his hair. He never would have met 
Betty Trenchman, but for an accident. 
He came from the grounds in uniform 
one day and as he started to run up the 
hotel steps, the girl was starting dowr. 
Her heel caught and she pitched forward 
down the steps. Hank jumped, caught 
her easily in his arms, carried her back 
to the porch and stood her on her feet. 
‘There were a dozen or more persons on 
the porch and as Hank suddenly realized 
the situation, he turned scarlet and fled. 
He offered to whip the entire team, sin- 
gly or en masse, because some of the 
players attempted to joke with him on 
the subject of his “mash.” The following 
Sunday morning he came back to the ho- 
tel with Miss Trenchman. She had 
stopped to thank him and he couldn't 
escape. All the fellows were sitting on 
the porch. Hank’s face was beety, but 
he marched with her straight into the 
hotel and he seemed to enjoy his misery. 
When he began to blossom out in new 
clothes and passionate neckwear it 
looked bad; but when he commenced to 
turn the music for her as she played in 
the parlor, the fellows prepared to con- 
tribute for the gift. The girl commenced 
to attend games with her uncle; every 
time she was in the boxes Hank would 
lower his voice to speak to the umpire, 
and when he stooped to pick up his bat 
he always peeped toward her. He had it 


eyes 












































bad and the queer part was that he 
thought no one knew it. Some of the oth- 
er fellows tried to flirt with Betty 
Trenchman, but it was unwise of them: 
I went into the club-house one evening 
just in time to save Worden, our left 
fielder; Mullaney had him jammed into 
a locker and was beating respect for 
ladies into him. 

Everything was going smoothly until 
Trenchman began to bet on the Coyotes. 
He was a gambler by nature: played 
pool and billiards for money, bet on 
horse races, and spent half the night in 
poker games. Like many persons who 
know little or nothing of baseball, he 
looked upon the sport as a gambling 
game. I was afraid of trouble when I 
discovered he was backing the Coyotes 
for large sums, and I warned several of 
the boys to keep away from him for 
fear some exposé might come that would 
involve them. 

After October 1, the fight was des- 
perate, with the Coyotes struggling de- 
terminedly to pass the Catamounts, who 
were a game and a half ahead. It was a 
pretty battle, illustrating the uncertain- 
ties of baseball. Each time the Coyotes 
had an opportunity to assume the lead, 
they lost to some weak club. With three 
more days of play left, the Coyotes 
were still a game and a half behind, and 
had three more games to play against 
the Catamounts on their own grounds. 
To win the pennant they were compelled 
to win all three games. Everyone, it 
seemed, wanted to go to the rival city to 
witness the games. There were six special 
trains and our town was deserted. The 
crowd went loaded down with money, 
declaring their intention of betting the 
Catamounts to a finish. Trenchman took 
a party tn the series, and his niece was 
with them. I heard he was heavily in- 
volved, and had stopped betting. 

There weren’t many wagers on the 
pennant race, however, until the Coyotes 
won the first game 5 to 4, although the 
betting on the game itself was heavy. 
There was some money put up on the 
championship at the second game, but 
when the Coyotes won that 7 to 4 and 
reached even terms, with one game to 
decide, a flood of money was staked. 
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The Coyote players were excited and 
confident while dressing after that sec- 
ond game. I stopped in the shower room 
where they were bathing and was joy- 
ously received. 

“They’re on the run,” they told me. 
“They'll beat themselves to-morrow. We 
might as well start dividing that post- 
season money now. They’ve quit.” 

During the uproar some one brought 
a note to Mullaney. He dressed hastily 
and left the room. After dinner that 
evening—an excited, rather noisy meal, 
during which Hank remained quiet and 
took little part in the conversation—I 
found him waiting for me: 

“Finished work?” he asked. “I want 
you to help me.” 

“All through,” I responded. “‘What’s 
the trouble?” 

“Tt’s about that four-flushing thief 
Trenchman,” he burst forth hotly, as we 
left the hotel “He has all Bet—Miss 
Trenchman’s—money. She sent for me 
and asked me if we were sure to win 
to-morrow and she thinks he has been 
betting her money instead of putting it 
into the company.” 

“Whew,” I whistled. “Hank, I’ll tell 
you something. Trenchman is in up to 
his eyes. Our race-horse reporter told me 
he stood to win over fifty thousand dol- 
lars if the Coyotes grab this pennant. 
He has been betting steadily ever since 
we came here. He took the odds on the 
first game and he won again to-day. I 
heard he bet seven thousand dollars 
against five thousand dollars that the 
Coyotes win to-morrow. It looks bad.” 

“T don’t dare tell her,” Hank said. 
“But something’s got to be done. If we 
don’t win that game, Trenchman is 
broke, and Betty’s money is gone.” 

I told Hank to advise the girl to see 
Trenchman at once—to demand an ac- 
counting and try to keep him from los- 
ing what was left. Hank wanted me to 
come with him to the hotel and help ex- 
plain how matters stood. It was the first 
time I had spoken to the girl, and never 
before had I noticed how pretty a plain 
girl can be. She was excited, and her 
eyes were shining. I think she had been 
crying, but she did not show a sign of 
weakness while I tried to explain what a 
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risky game baseball is, and how one lit- 

tle accident may defeat even the best 

team. Hank did not do much talking 

but he backed me up in everything I 
id. I told her we had the better team 


and the advantage in the series, but that 


betting on baseball was dangerous and 


that she ought to forbid Trenchman 
risking any of her money. 


“T tried to talk with him,” she said, 
“but he had been drinking. He treated 
me roughly and told me not to meddle 
with | rf 

“He treated you rough ?” 
Hank, who had forgotten he 
ful. “Did he dare touch you?” 

The girl drew up her 
showed a mark above her wrist. 

“What do you mean?” she 
little scared by his manner. 

“You know what I mean,” said Hank. 
“Vou can’t take care of yourself. You 
need a man.” Then his tone changed and 
he seemed to forget I was there. “I’ve 
loved you ever since I first saw you,” 
he went on, ‘“‘but I hadn’t the nerve to 
tell you. Now, you need me. Do you 
want me?” 

She shrank away, frightened and em- 
barrassed, mainly because I was there, I 
believe. Hank’s tone changed again: 

“T’ll help whether you want me or 
not,” he said, using his baseball tone. I 
saw things were getting to rather a deli- 
cate stage and started to get out, but 
Hank said: 

“Never mind him, little girl. He’s my 
best friend and we'll need him. Now, 
may I act for you?” 

“T’ll give you power of attorney,” she 
said, blushing. Then she added, ‘‘Both 
of you’ve been very kind.” 

“I’m two attorney-power myself,” said 
Hank, yanking at his belt just as he did 
when he was going to bat in a pinch. 
“And when I get through with this, I’ll 
ask you that other question.” 

I knew from Hank’s manner and the 


set of his jaw that Trenchman was in 


yusiness. 
demanded 
was bash- 
and 


sleeve 


asked, a 


for a good scare anyhow. He was in a 
poker game and half drunk when we 
found him. 

“Cash in and come outside; I want to 
talk to you,” said Hank, grabbing him 
by the shoulder. 
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“What the—business have you butting 
in this way,” demanded Trenchman, get- 
ting ugly and half starting up from his 
chair. 

“IT want to talk to you,” answered 
Hank, jerking him around by the shoul- 
der, just the way he grabbed umpires. 
“And I’m going to talk. If you don't 
want to listen privately, I'll talk out 
right here. Cash in.” 

The way he said it sobered Trenchman 
a bit. He pushed his checks to the deal- 
er, remarked that he would return in a 
few moments, and we all went into the 
hallway. 

Hank didn’t waste any time. He 
grabbed Trenchman, shoved him into a 
corner, shook a big red fist in his face 
and said: “You’ve been robbing your 
niece and you’ve got to settle—quick.” 

“What are you trying to do,” de- 
manded Trenchman, a little scared and 
trying to shake Hank’s grip loose. 

“I’m trying to keep my hands off 
your throat,” answered Hank, opening 
his hand as if to choke him. Trench- 
man grew pale and started to bluff. 

“Who gave you the right to butt into 
my family affairs?” he blustered. 

“Your niece did,” Hank replied, tak- 
ing a fresh grip on him. “I’m going to 
marry her so she'll be able to hide the 
fact her name ever was the same as 
yours, you thief. Now settle.” 

Trenchman, instead of collapsing, 
seemed to cheer up. He grinned in the 
manner of a cunning drunkard and 
started to shake hands with Hank. 

“Settle,” snarled Hank, ramming his 
victim into the corner again. 

“T’ll settle to-morrow. I’ll have oceans 
of money after to-morrow’s game.” 


“What right had you to bet her 
money?” demanded MHank, banging 


Trenchman against the wall until the 
plaster broke. 

“Don’t get excited. Come outside and 
I’ll explain,” said Trenchman, who was 
sobering up and getting back his con- 
fidence. 

“The only explanation I 
money,” snapped Hank. 

“T can explain things, now that you’re 
going to marry Betty,” urged Trench- 
man. Hank kept his hold on his shoul- 


want is 








der until we were outside. Then Trench- 
man dropped his voice as if trying to 
keep me from hearing and added, “I’m 
not gambling on this game.” 

We were both astounded. “The devil 
you aren’t,” said Hank. “Then what are 
you doing with her money? She thinks 
you're betting it.” 

“T am betting,” answered Trenchman, 
smiling. “But I’m not gambling. I’m 
investing on a sure thing. Send your 
newspaper friend away and I'll ex- 


plain.” 
“He’s here to listen and this aint for 
the paper,” Hank replied, quickly. 


“What do you mean by a sure thing? 
There isn’t any such a thing in base- 
ball.” 

“This one is.” Trenchman seemed to 
be drunkenly pleased at our mystifica- 
tion. 

“They’re likely to beat us,” argued 
Hank. “A little luck turns a ball game 
upside down. If they do, you’re broke, 
Bet—your niece—is out all her money 
and you're likely to go over the road, if 
she will prosecute—and she will, if I 
tell her to.” 

“Don’t get excited, Mullaney,” 
begged Trenchman. “You’re going to 
marry Betty and here’s a chance for all 
of us. We may as well let your reporter 
friend in on it too. I’ve got this game 
fixed. I’ve fixed one of the Catamounts 
to throw this game if they are winning.” 

“You’re a dirty liar as well as a 
thief,” yelled Hank, jerking Trench- 
man almost off his feet. ‘You cancel all 
your bets and give back that money, or 
I’ll see you in the penitentiary.” 

“Now, see here, Mullaney,” said 
Trenchman, hurt and scared sober. ‘‘Lis- 
ten to sense. I’ve monkeyed away enough 
money trying to guess the winner in ball 
games. This time I know. I’ve got over 
thirty thousand dollars bet on this game 
at all sorts of odds. I couldn’t draw it 
if I would and I wouldn’t if I could. 
Here’s where I clean up. I’ll settle to- 
morrow night. Now, don’t be a d—d 
fool. Get in on this thing quick.” 

Before he could say anything else 
Hank let go—just one blow—and 


’ 


Trenchman went down like a malleted 
steer. 
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“There’s no hope of getting the 
money, Hank. Let him alone,” I urged. 
“He can’t get it if he would. All there 
is to do is to go out there and win to- 
morrow and settle with him afterward.” 

We talked it over for a long time 
before going to bed. Neither of us had 
any belief in Trenchman’s statement 
that one of the Catamounts had been 
bribed. We argued that Trenchman was 
scared and told the story to save him- 
self a beating. At the same time, there 
was something in Trenchman’s manner 
that made it seem true and we discussed 
each player on the opposing team. Be- 
fore we turned in, we gave it up, and 
decided there was nothing we could do 
except to work harder to win the game. 
I advised Hank against telling any of 
the other players about the matter, fear- 
ing it might make some of them over- 
anxious or nervous. The truth is, I was 
afraid Hank would be too eager and 
lose the game himself. 


Trenchman was at the game the next 
day. His niece had refused to go with 
him and his party, but sat in a box not 
far from the Coyote’s bench, in a seat 
Mullaney had secured for her among the 
relatives of the other players. Mullaney 
was playing the greatest game of his 
career. I do not believe I ever witnessed 
such an exhibition of desperate fielding. 
He was hustling, fighting, keeping the 
entire team keyed to the highest pitch, 
and he was taking chances and making 
plays that seemed impossible. And yet 
it didn’t seem to be of any use. The 
Catamounts were hiting Benson’s pitch- 
ing hard, and Terhune, who was no- 
toriously weak-hearted, was so encour- 
aged by a good start that he was holding 
the Coyotes to few hits and keeping them 
scattered. At the end of the seventh in- 
ning, the score was 3 to 1 in favor of 
the Catamounts and only the wonderful 
fielding of Mullaney had kept the score 
down to that figure. 

Hardened as I had become in the mat- 
ter of watching baseball games, I was 
glowing with excitement, and to me, 
the little romance of Mullaney and Miss 
Trenchman meant much more than the 
winning or losing of the pennant, or the 
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money that would come to the winners 
from the post season series. | had given 
up hope, for with Terhune pitching as 
he was, it didn’t seem as if the Cata- 
mounts could make two runs in two 
days unless some miracle of luck saved 
them. I was thinking of what a gor- 
geous story I was covering, and wonder- 
ing whether or not it was right to con- 
ceal the facts and shield a rascal like 
Trenchman. In spite of my sympathy 
for the girl, I was gloating over the 
coming discomfiture of the crook. 

In the first half of the eighth inning, 
Hunt, our third baseman, hit an easy 
bounder down to Peters, the short stop 
of the Catamounts; Peters fumbled the 
ball, letting Hunt reach first base. ‘There 
wasn’t anything unusual in the fact that 


he fumbled, but the moment the ball 
was hit, the remembrance of Trench- 
man’s boast that he had the game 


“fixed,” flashed through my mind. It 
wasn’t what Peters did, but the way he 
did it, that attracted my attention. I 
glanced quickly down the line of boxes, 
and Trenchman was grinning and beam- 
ing with satisfaction. I was sick and 
disgusted at the sight, yet could not com- 
pel myself to believe Peters had sold 
out. Mullaney was next at bat and from 
the set of his jaw I felt he was deter- 
mined to win that game. He smashed 
a hard line single to right field, and sent 
Hunt along to second. It was the fifth 
safe hit off Terhune, and Hank had 
made three of them. When Daniels came 
to bat, the Coyote rooters set up the long 
Coyote howl and the stands went wild, 
thinking the game would be won right 
there. Daniels pushed down a fair sac- 
rifice bunt toward short. The Catamounts 
had been playing to force the runner at 
third, and on the bunt that Daniels laid 
down they ought to have done it. Their 
third baseman held his base waiting for 
the throw, and it was the pitcher’s ball. 
But as the pitcher stooped to reach the 
ball, Peters, coming in at top speed, 
bumped him, grabbed the ball, whirled 
and threw wild and high over the third- 
baseman’s head, down onto foul ground. 
Two runs were scored; Daniels reached 
third base, and the crowd went crazy, 
cutting loose the old Coyote yell until 
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the stands rocked. I was sick at heart, 
for I knew from the way Peters made 
the play that Trenchman had told the 
truth and that Peters was keeping his 
part of the agreement. The play robbed 
the game of all its interest to me. I 
didn’t care whether the Coyotes won or 
not, and I longed to go over through the 
stands and tell Trenchman what I 
thought of him. I heard Mullaney, white 
with anger, run back to the third base 
coaching line after he scored and yell 
to Peters: “You d—d crook.” Peters 
didn’t reply, and from the way he 
looked I knew he felt as if he had com- 
mitted a murder. 

Possibly the next play was not made 
purposely ; I always have thought Peters 
lost his nerve. He came forward to field 
an easy bounder to the plate and keep 
Daniels from scoring the winning run, 
but the ball got through him and the 
Coyotes made the score that put them 
ahead. The Catamounts went all to 
pieces and began fighting among them- 
selves. Terhune walked over to Peters 
and I believe he would have struck him, 
but Jordan, their manager, ordered Pe- 
ters out of the game and sent him to 
the club-house. 

The inning ended without further 
scoring, and as the last batter was at 
the plate Hank came past the press box 
and stepped in front of the screen. His 
face was white and his eyes were blazing. 
I thought for a moment he was going 
to explode and tell all the reporters the 
truth about it. 

“Looks bad, Hank,” I remarked in a 
low tone. 

“IT hope to God they don’t hit a ball 
to me,” said Mullaney, as he turned 
away. The tone frightened me, almost. 
[ was nervous and fearful through the 
next inning, wondering what Hank 
meant to do. The score remained 4 to 
3, until in the ninth inning, two men 
were out and one Catamount on first 
base. It seemed all over with the game 
and with the pennant. Hank was play- 
ing deep at second. His face was drawn 
and tense and once or twice I saw him 
look up toward where the girl was sit- 
ting, with a kind of appealing look, as 
if he wanted to ask her something. 


























I guess it was Fate. Carter, the Cata- 
mount catcher, was batting and he was 
a rank left field hitter. Ordinarily he 
couldn’t take the ball in his hands and 
hit toward right, but this time he hit 
straight to Mullaney—one of the easi- 
est, most perfectly bounding balls I 
ever saw batted. Hank took the ball on 
the second bound. I saw him straighten 
up, glance quickly toward where Bet- 
ty Trenchman was sitting—and then he 
deliberately threw the ball ten feet over 
the first-baseman’s head! It landed in 
seats, allowed two Catamounts to score, 
and gave them the game. 

The crowd almost mobbed Mullaney. 
The Coyote followers said he had sold 
the game. Hank walked into the club- 
house like a man in a dream. 

“I’m sorry, fellows,” he said. “I’m 
sorry.” His voice broke. ‘But I couldn’t 
help it.” 

Not a man censured him or com- 
plained, although the throw cost them 
a lot of money. Two or three told him, 
“It’s all in the game.” 


THE HONOR OF THE GAME 
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Trenchman didn’t go back with us 
on the special train that night. He quiet- 
ly slipped away and disappeared; I 
never have seen him since. 

I was with Hank the next morning 
when he called on Betty Trenchman. 
The girl was packing her trunks. She 
said she would go to her mother’s sis- 
ter somewhere, and she kept a brave 
face. She had been crying, but was try- 
ing to hide it until a big tear rolled 
down her cheek. 

Hank went straight to her, took her 
in his arms, and kissed her. 

“Betty,” he said, “I threw away your 
money—on purpose. I’m glad I did. | 
couldn’t see that crook win—and I 
didn’t want you to have any of that 
rotten money. I make enough for two— 
will you share it?” 

I couldn’t hear what she answered. 
Her face was buried on his big breast, 
but Hank, still holding her close to him, 
turned to me and said: 

“Say—run out and hunt up a license 
and a preacher. I’m busy.” 
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| [ was absolutely necessary, in 
| the fall of eighteen hundred 
| and considerable, that Colonel 
Petrarch Jones, Chairman of 
Schoharie County, should carry his 
county for his party. You will know 
instantly which party this was when I 
describe it as the party which has from 
its inception stood unswervingly and 
fearlessly against corruption in the other 
party. 

You will also recall that at no time in 
the nation’s history was it so necessary 
that this party should win as it was in 
the great campaign of that particular 
fall, when all the foul fiends of malice 
and greed were conspiring with the other 
party to seize the hapless nation and 
pick it clean down to the naked skeleton 
of the Rockies. You could hear this 
statement made openly by orators al- 
most anywhere. Everyone knew it and 
admitted it. Some patriots would chase 
a man three miles if necessary to admit 
it. 

As a national peril, the trust peril, 
the microbe peril, the gasoline peril, the 
slant-eyed peril, and all the numberless 
perils of to-day were nothing more than 


squeaking mice beside the—but there’s 
no use mentioning colors. You remem- 
ber what the peril was. It stretched over 
the country like a cloud. It paralyzed 
business and made little children fight 
with each other on the streets. It emptied 
the pews of the churches, spotted mil- 
lions of perfectly good coats with kero- 
sine, and gave half the men in the 
country rheumatism and lumbago as 
the nights grew cold in the fall. 

As a matter of fact, there were two 
perils. The other side had a peril, too. 
No, that is incorrect. The other side 
had a bogy. There is a vast difference 
between a peril and. a bogy: a peril 
is something which threatens a nation, 
and a bogy is something which is used 
to frighten voters. There are always a 
peril and a bogy in every political cam- 
paign, and the other side is always the 
one which is foolish enough to get 
scared at the bogy. Why, that summer 
strong men were getting white hairs and 
hysterics over a bogy which Colone! 
Jones’ side wasn’t any more afraid of 
than it would be of an office cat. The 
Colonel himself used to declare that he 
sometimes wished he belonged to the 
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opposition party and had nothing in the 
campaign year to be afraid of but a 
bogy. 

The national peril that year had 
Colonel Jones’ party leaders so scared 
that if it had suddenly dissolved into 
earthquakes and tornadoes and _ the 
Black Death, they would have sighed 
with relief and gone out for a drink. It 
was simply imperative that the country 
be saved, and it was, of course, strictly 
up to Colonel Jones to save Schoharie 
County. He had done it half a dozen 
times before, but never had the saving 
business been so poor as it was that sum- 
mer. Never had so large a proportion 
of the voters sat contentedly on the fence 
waiting for more logic. And never be- 
fore had the Colonel exhausted all of 
his arguments. He had always ended the 
campaign with a card still up his sleeve 
—that’s the secret of winning political 
fights. But this year—this terrible year, 
when all signs failed and when all politi- 
cal science had to be invented on the 
spot—he had been cleaned out dry long 
before the end of the campaign was in 
sight. 

He had, of course, got his full share 
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of speakers from both the national and 
state committees, and had had two ral- 
lies pulled off in every town, and had ad- 
dressed personal letters to every voter 
narrating the progress of liberty and 
pleading for its future, and he had had 
good and eloquent men canvassing the 
county from court house to coal mines. 
He had, of course, seen to it that every 
opposition lie had been nailed and 
that every issue of his party had been 
driven home in the minds of all fair- 
minded citizens—all these A. B. C.’s 
of practical politics he had worked out 
and arranged before the campaign had 
got even tepid. 

Or rather, the Colonel had turned 
these petty details over to his secretary. 
Any child can get up a rally and you 
can order spellbinders either singly or 
in carload lots by telegraph. But a coun- 
ty chairman has to deliver votes. And 
rallies and speeches are chiefly useful to 
keep the voters’ minds on other things 
while he does it. 

As for the Colonel himself—Presi- 
dents and Senators and national idols 
may waste their time roaming over the 
country in a political campaign, turn- 
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ing out finely em- 
broidered oratory 
and beautifully 
modulated keynotes, 
but county chairmen 
have no time for this 
sort of business. 
They have to get the 
majorities; and the 
Colonel had _ been 
doing his Billy-be- 
darndest to get his. 
He had hired nine- 
teen men to canvass 
instead of the usual 7 > 
five. He had prom- \ = 
ised four men the 
post office at Skeers- 
burg—and, as every- 
one knows, that is 
one above the danger 
line. He had got 
three indictments quashed and had saved 
nine votes by it. He had settled the party 
row up Millersburg way by giving them 
the county offices, and had salved over 
Afton, which hadn’t got any, by get- 
ting a Congressman to work in an ap- 
propriation for five thousand dollars for 
a post office building. He had got five 
pensions in Veedersville. He had got 
Bill James’ son into the planter works 
in his own home town. 

He had labored strenuously with old 
Alva Burrell, who had been about to 
flop, and had convinced him that it was 
his duty to hoot the bogy down—but 
not until he had fixed Alva up with a 
deputyship which he had been saving 
for the president of the Fourth Ward 
Marching Club. He had had to get the 
president a pass to Atlantic City, where 
he could think the matter over quietly— 
and passes were scarcer than toothache 
among hens: there was such an appalling 
demand for them. He’d split the county 
printing four ways among papers which 
had been struggling for light on the 
new issues, and he had seen to it that 
Abner White’s uncle, who ran a wheeled 
scraper works up the state, got the or- 
der for the new road scraper in Pallas 
Township. He got the Q. K. & Else- 
where Railroad to boost the Hills- 
boro station agent’s salary five dollars 


There wasn’t a 
single point of log- 
ic overlooked. 
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a month by promis- 
ing that the planter 
factory in which the 
Congressman held 
stock would give it 
all its freight the 
next year. This put 
the United Order of 
Fraternal Wasps 
solidly in line, for 
the station agent 
was Past Exalted 
Stinger of the 
Lodge. 

No, there wasn’t 
a single point of 
logic that Colonel 
\° | Petrarch Jones had 
overlooked. But he 
was at the end of 
his rope. The local 
campaign fund was 
gone. national committee had 
shipped in a little, and it was gone too. 
The candidates had doubled their assess- 
ments and this was all gone. Every office 
and appointment had been promised, 
and some of them had been promised 
three times. Every kinky little string 
extending from hither or yon to some 
ruminating citizen with votes in his 
control had been jerked. But liberty 
and prosperity still balanced precarious- 
ly upon Schoharie County, with only the 
Colonel to keep the fool bailiwick 
shored up and steady. It was too much 
for an old man like him—a man who 
had fought through ten campaigns and 
ought by rights to be taking a rest in 
some nice little consulate far away. He 
felt old, tired, peevish, panic-stricken, 
deserted. And just when he was feeling 
the worst, word came by a sweating lieu- 
tenant that Henry Berglander of the 
seventh ward, the mainstay of the upper 
end, with one hundred votes—no less— 
in his vest pocket, was expressing such 
an alarming disapproval of the party 
platform and ideals that unless some- 
thing was done for him at once, he was 
going to vote his cohorts for the ticket 
of national damnation. 

When Colonel Jones 


The 


this 


received 


news in his vitals, he sat down and spent 
a few precious moments comparing Mr. 
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Berglander to Benedict Arnold, Captain 
Kidd, Ivan the Terrible, the late Mr. 
Iscariot, and other noisome figures of 
history, in a manner exceedingly com- 
plimentary to them. Then he went forth 
and faced the waverer in his office. 

It was a cheerful little place, done en- 
tirely in black and brass, with a row of 
upright cabinets all along one side of the 
wall. When the proprietor pulled down 
a cabinet, a casket came down with it 
for your inspection; if you didn’t like 
it, he pulled down another and another, 
until finally your exact shade of grief 
was matched in a satisfactory manner. 
For Henry Berglander was an undertak- 
er, and in his end of the town he had a 
cinch on the business. No sensational or 
shady methods for him. Careful atten- 
tion to details and a sociable disposition 
had built up his trade in twenty years 
until it was all the Seventh Ward could 
do to die off fast enough to keep his 
big establishment busy. ‘ 

Between jobs Mr. Berglander sat in 
his neat little office and waited, and with 
him, at one time or another, had sat 
most of the male population of the Sev- 
enth Ward. Men must have somewhere 
to loaf, and an undertaker’s office isn’t so 
bad when you get used to it. By twos 
and threes the citizens of the Seventh 
sat around with Henry, discussing in a 
desultory way the weather, the street- 
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car service, the prospects for an addition 
to the pickle works, the big flood of ’93, 
the Japanese question, the impending 
hoop skirt, the price of ice, the de- 
creasing size of a ton of coal, the deca- 
dence of the spit ball, the question of 
whether there are times when a man 
should strike his wife, and other vital 
problems of the day. 

As host, Mr. Berglander presided at 
these meetings, and by virtue of sage 
advice and a knowledge of what every- 
body in the ward was thinking and want- 
ing, he came in time to be a leader of 
men. He had put more than one neigh- 
bor into office while waiting for a chance 
to put him underground, and up to now 
the party of fearless integrity and de- 
votion to the great cause of the common 
people had been able to rely upon him to 
get the vote out at every election. 

When Colonel Jones arrived, Henry 
was busy trying to persuade the family 
of the late Patrick McSorley, who had 
left six children and one hundred dol- 
lars of insurance, to take a seventy-five 
dollar funeral instead of a one hundred 
and fifty dollar display, one hundred 
dollars down. The Colonel knew that in 
such emergencies the lyceum adjourned 
to the workroom at the back of the 
store unless it was otherwise occupied. 

He found the discussion in full blast, 
the only member of the circle who was 
silent being the 
guest of honor, 














who had been sat 
upon by the cor- 
oner’s jury that 
morning. The 
guest had been a 
local tough until 
the night before, 
when he had be- 
come a cold corpse 
as the result of 
trying to beat up 
a stranger who had 
a quick-tempered 
revolver. The doc- 
tors had held an 
autopsy, and as a 
result the pallid 
remains, bare to 





Never before had the Colonel exhausted all his arguments. the hips, were 
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neatly cat-stitched together from the 
waist upward to the chin. 

As the late lamented lay there placid- 
ly on his cooling board in the noisy cir- 
cle, the Colonel could not help envying 
him the least bit. He, at least, was over 
his troubles. He had no county to carry 
on an aged pair of shoulders against an 
unprincipled foe which was trying to 
ruin the country with a bogy and a bar- 
rel. And yet the Colonel could not but 
feel a pang of regret, too. The late citi- 
zen had always voted for the party of 
patriotism and had on occasion per- 
suaded other men much smaller and less 
warlike to vote for it also. And here he 
was, cold and stiff, his vote a total loss, 
within a few weeks of election. Fate was 
certainly butting into the game from all 
directions. 

Henry arrived, perspiring and success- 
ful, in due time. The Colonel drew him 
outside and charged straight at the point. 

“What fool report d’ye suppose I 
just heard, Henry?” he demanded, bel- 
ligerently. “They’re telling me _ that 
you’re on the fence—that you're think- 
ing of turning down the party when she 
needs every vote she can get. I told the 
fellow who told me to-day that he was 
a black-hearted, chicken-livered liar with 
a patent mouth, but I thought I’d just 
drop in and see how things were coming. 
You got the boys well in hand up here 
as usual, Henry, haven’t you?” 

“Ya’as,” said Henry, slowly, paring 
his nails earnestly with his pocket knife, 
“T guess they'll do what I say, all right. 
Only I aint said.” 

“The deuce you aint!” ejaculated 
Colonel Jones. “You don’t mean to tell 
me, Henry, that you’re a-going back on 
your country in the worst crisis it ever 
had. You’re not a-going to bolt after 
standing with us all these years. I wont 
believe it of you, Henry. You're a patri- 
otic citizen and besides, you’ve got some 
sense. The other side hasn’t got a show 
this fall.” 

“Oh, no, they haint,” jeered Berg- 


lander. ‘‘They aint got a show, I guess. 
Look at this ward. The Baum boys has 
all flopped. Adolph Schwartzens gave a 
hundred dollars to the national fund. 
O’Reilley, 


the contractor, is making 
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speeches. The Bohunks down in the fac- 
tory are going solid. Oh, no, they aint 
got a show! Why, you ought to see the 
trouble I have with my boys keeping 
them lined up—yet—” He added the 
last word hastily. 

“And you’re going to keep ’em lined 
up, too,” said the Colonel, infectiously. 
“Think of what we’ve done for you. 
You’ve been state delegate three times 
and we’ve put you through for the coun- 
ty committee every time and—” 

“And I’m tired of being a sucker,” 
said Berglander. ‘‘Now, look here, Colo- 
nel, I’m tired of lugging the old eagle 
around. I’m a-going to have a few of 
her tail feathers. I do the heavy deliver- 
ing and I get a chance to pay my fare 
to the state convention. Two years ago, 
Feeney, he thinks maybe he’ll vote the 
ticket for the first time in ten years, and 
he’s on a state board—two thousand a 
year and doesn’t even have to go to a 
meeting. I deliver a hundred votes reg- 
ular, for everything from city to na- 
tional ticket, and get a two-dollar badge 
with ‘Delegate’ on it. Moxey, he votes 
his two sons and his brother-in-law and 
makes a speech that would empty a col- 
iseum of Egyptian mummies, and he gets 
a contract with the county that gets him 
in three thousand cool dollars. Maybe 
you think, Colonel, from the way you’re 
passing all these plums around, that I 
aint got no appetite. Anyway, just you 
remember this: the other side don’t 
think so. It’s time for a change in this 
country anyway. The same old gang’s 
been bleeding the taxpayer till it’s a 
shame. I want a chance. Them’s my 
politics right now, and don’t you forget 
it. Just you tell me, now—what do I 
get out of it?” 

And Colonel Petrarch Jones didn’t 
have so much as a free ride to the next 
national convention to offer him. 


It was at this season of umbrageous 
despair that Dr. Pinckney Roberts, a 
fellow-worker in the vineyard of na- 
tional progress, came rolling into town 
and hunted out the Colonel as unerring- 
ly as the lodestone locates the magnetic 
pole. The Doctor, as head of the largest 
insane asylum in the state, located just 
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outside the city, was a big man both 
professionally and politically. To him 
the Colonel outlined his horrible position 
—stripped to the last promise and more 
than the last dollar, and with the entire 
voting population of a pivotal precinct 
still looking hungrily at him, and get- 
ting more convinced of the danger of the 
other party’s bogy every day. 

The Doctor was indignant. “It’s a 
blazing shame, that’s what it is,” he 
sputtered. ‘“‘Here’s this fellow Berg- 
lander. Prospered in the last twenty 
years till he’s worth a cool fifty thou- 
sand, and what’s done it? The party, of 
course. And what’s he doing now? Try- 
ing to wreck the party because he doesn’t 
get a hand-out. It’s enough to make a 
man stop trying to do anything for his 
country. It’s an outrage. It’s a pity, I 
say, that things in this country have 
come to a pass where a man can’t de- 
cide where his political convictions lie 
until he figures it out on a cash register. 
It’s—” 
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Men must have some place to loaf, and an undertaker’s isn’t so bad when you get used to it. 
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The atrocious particulars took the 
Doctor several red-faced minutes to 
enumerate. Then he returned to a nor- 
mal pressure and began to rub his head 
thoughtfully. 

“T’ve just got a bare chance down at 
the institution,” he said. “Berglander 
wont take our ordinary jobs—says 
there’s no money in them. The state 
holds us down infernally close, you 
know, since this high-browed reform 
idea broke loose. But in one of my 
wards I’ve got a patient who can’t last 
more than a week longer at the most and 
he’s going to be a bonanza for some 
undertaker. His folks are wealthy. 
They’ve given me instructions in case the 
man dies to spare no expense—to put 
him in the best casket that money can 
buy and ship him to them regardless of 
cost. They'll feel hurt and insulted if 
the bill is less than four hundred dol- 
lars. That will mean carriages at ten 
dollars apiece and a lot of fat extras. 
Now it’s Wambley’s turn and I ought 
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to throw this to him—he gets me the 
Second of the Eighth every time I need 
it, you know—but I’m willing to take a 
chance if things are as desperate as you 
say they are. I’ll go down and talk with 
Berglander.” 

“I’m going with you,” said Colonel 
Petrarch Jones, and together they en- 
tered the lair of the leader of the 
Seventh. Berglander heard Dr. Pinckney 
Roberts through with great patience. He 
was screwing on a twenty-seven dollar 
set of silver handles and his reply was 
abstracted and uneven. 

“T—uh—understand that—uh—you’re 
going to give me a nice big—uh—job 
for boosting the—uh—party through if 
the man dies?” he replied, leaning hard 
on his screw-driver. 

“You've got it, first guess,” said Dr. 
Roberts. “It’s the best thing I’ve had 
down at the institution for three years, 
and it’s all yours, Henry. I’ve been wait- 
ing for a chance to do you a turn of this 
kind for a number of years. They don’t 
come often, you know.” 

“No, they—uh—don’t,” said Berg- 
lander, beginning on another screw. 
“Not much oftener than those—uh— 
state committee jobs that you fellows 
was so good—uh—as to show me just 
before the—uh—last election. Well, I'll 
support the—uh—ticket—” 

“Fine!” shouted Colonel 
with immense relief. 

“T’ll do my best to get the boys to look 
at this here—uh—national crisis that’s 
starin’ us in the face, as you say—” 

“Good for you, Henry,” said Dr. 
Roberts, joyfully. “I think I can get 
the family to raise that ante a hundred.” 

“T’ll—uh—do it,” said Henry, very 
intent on his screw-driver, “when the 
job—uh—dies.” 

“Now, Henry,” said the Doctor, in 
reproachful accents, “that’s no way to 
do business between friends. Here’s 
election two weeks off and something 
may happen to keep that chap alive clean 
on past it. By all rights, he ought to be 
dead this week. He’s all in, now. But 
goodness gracious, you can’t let the par- 
ty stand around this time of the cam- 
paign in suspense, with everything 





Petrarch, 


depending on whether a poor old burnt- 
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out bug gets around to dying within the 
next two weeks. You've got to take a 
chance like everyone.” 

“IT took a chance—uh—once,” said 
Henry, beginning on the fourth handle. 
“T took a chance of going on the state 
committee. I stayed at—uh—home. | 
aint taking no more chances. If he dies 
I get busy. It’s—uh—up to him. You 
go on out, Doc, and tell him if he—uh 
—loves his country not to put that— 
uh—little matter off.” 

Half an hour later, his vocabulary 
drained to the dregs, Colonel Petrarch 
Jones hobbled into his headquarters and 
sat down to wait for an unknown inmate 
of the insane asylum to save the glori- 
ous party of progress and special privi- 
leges for the common people by dying 
on schedule time. 

The days passed by with hideous 
apidity. The brazen enemies of prog- 
ress continued to unhead barrels all over 
the country with an industry which was 
terrifying. Indiana was commonly re- 
ported to be as good as lost. Illinois 
was wavering. You could start a fight 
anywhere in New York by breathing a 
firm conviction for either party. The 
Colonel’s county wavered and balanced, 
teeter-tottered and see-sawed. It would 
go one hundred for national safety and 
honor. It would flop to the unspeakable 
debauchers of national ideals by the same 
amount. It would cast a tie vote. It was 
slipping; it was standing firm. With 
every newly arrived lieutenant, the pros- 
pects shifted. Down in the Seventh, a 
large body of voters scratched their 
heads and sauntered into Henry Berg- 
lander’s in the hope of getting some light 
on the tangled situation, and sauntered 
out later with the advice to “wait and 
see what would turn up.” 

Colonel Jones stood the strain for 
four days. Then he called up the asy- 
lum. 

“T don’t want to seem to be hurrying 
any mortal man off this earth,” he apolo- 
gized to Dr. Roberts. “But if that fel- 
low is going to die anyway, what I want 
to know is, how is he getting along with 
it?” 

“Fine,” said the Doctor, cheerfully. 
“He’s failing a little every day.” 























“But, great Scott, Doctor,” cried the 
Colonel, “he’s only got ten days left to 
die in. Can he make it if he only fails 
a little every day? Can’t you do some- 
thing to make him see the importance of 
it? Why, he’s just as good as defeating 
a President, hanging around like this. 
Can’t you talk with him?” 

“Look here, Jones, don’t get foolish,” 
snorted the Doctor. ‘“‘What does a pare- 
sis patient of nine years’ standing care 
about politics? He’s not interested. The 
last time I talked with him he wanted to 
know why the cats that played bridge 
whist in his room at night didn’t talk 
English instead of French. You can’t 
reason with that kind of a man. He’s 
got to take his time. Do you want me to 
use an ax?” 

“No, no, but doggone it all,” said 
Colonel Jones. Then, words failing him, 
he rushed out to Berglander’s establish- 
ment and once more besought him to 
believe in a poor paresis patient who was 
doing his level best to die right off. 

“Sure, I believe in him,” said Berg- 
lander. “He aint a politician. Maybe 
you believe in him enough to pay me my 
four hundred dollars, now.” 

“Tf I had four hundred dollars,” said 
Colonel Jones, with some difficulty, “I 
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wouldn’t be around here begging you 
for votes, Henry Berglander. I’d be out 
getting ’em.” 

He went back to his office and re- 
ceived the mournful news that over in 
Hoop-pole township every farmer was 
going to vote against the party because 
in its efforts to satisfy the city vote the 
national committee was guaranteeing 
cheaper flour. The country would have 
crashed to ruin right there if he had 
not happened to think of the road and 
bridge fund which, through some over- 
sight, had not been exhausted early in 
the fiscal year. It took all the next day 
to get the supervisors in action and to 
send a committeeman out to promise 
concrete culverts for the whole township. 
And when Colonel Jones could again 
turn his attention to the suller Seventh, 
just eight days remained. 

By this time the paresis patient was 
quite low. He had not eaten for two 
days. Hope fluttered in Colonel Jones’ 
bosom. The country was saved. The next 
day the patient had improved markedly. 
Despair reigned at the county headquar- 
ters. The republic tottered. On the suc- 
ceeding day the patient dropped again 
and a day later was almost gone. The 
dawn of a new and glorious era for the 




















“Sure I believe in him,” said Henry Berglander. “He aint a politician.” 
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commodation to ninety mil- 
lion suffering people. 

As for the Colonel him- 
self, to become the wheel 
horse of a ditched and shat- 
tered party at the age of 
sixty-five, with mighty little 
but political experience to 
fall back on—to begin all 
over again under the iron 
wheel of the conscienceless 
political machine which the 
other gang would undoubt- 
edly build up—to struggle 
and plan and worry and con- 
vert and hope and starve for 
majorities once more—well, 
the Colonel was a veteran 
and accustomed to _ hard 
knocks, but for once he was, 
as he expressed it, “teetotal- 
ly flabbergasted.” 

With nothing but a hide- 
ous future controlled by the 
opposition party to look for- 








“In one of my wards I’ve got a patient who'll be a bon- 


anza for some undertaker.” 


country seemed at hand, and Colonel 
Jones made up his mind to stand out 
for nothing short of a small ambassa- 
dorship for his share of said era. But on 
the following day the patient rallied, 
and by the next day had recovered suffi- 
ciently to throw a plate at an attendant. 
He had not been so well in weeks, the 
doctor admitted ruefully, and there was 
every prospect of his surviving for some 
time. 

When this news had been absorbed 
by Colonel Jones, he put the telephone 
receiver softly back on the hook and 
walked out into the black world. It was 
all over after all. Washington had 
fought in vain; Lincoln might as well 
have saved his life and lived to a fat 
and inglorious old age. The country was 
ruined—ruined by the obstinacy of a 
blamed old paresis patient who was 
living on the state, eating up twenty- 
three and a half cents’ worth of public 
food per diem, according to the biennial 
report, and who hadn’t gratitude enough 
to die when it would have been an ac- 


ward to, he felt a supreme 
contempt for life. As he had 
envied the defunct bully of 
the Seventh Ward a few 
days ago, so now he envied the happy 
paresis patient who was contentedly vis- 
iting with the purple cats in his com- 
fortable cell without the slightest 
interest in his country’s future. Why 
couldn’t he, Colonel Petrarch Jones, be 
peacefully dead or comfortably crazy 
instead of being what he was—a worn- 
out, aged lieutenant of the majority, 
drifting hideously over the brink into the 
minority. 

These sad thoughts chased Colonel 
Jones out of the headquarters through 
the back alleys and finally, hat in hand, 
into Henry Berglander’s office, where 
once more he threw his whole soul into 
a passionate appeal. So vividly did he 
paint the horrors of defeat—which 
would most certainly bring about a peri- 
od of depression during which only the 
very rich could afford to die—that Berg- 
lander wavered. 

“T aint saying that I wouldn’t hate to 
jump the party,” he admitted. “But I’ve 
got a state job good as in my hand from 
the other fellows. They was here again 

















PARESIS VS. 


to-day. "Course I aint sure they will 
win. If I was—” 

The Colonel here took fifteen minutes 
to explain the hopelessness of the oppo- 
sition’s cause. 

“But I aint going to be a sucker any 
more, not if grass grows in the streets as 
high as the trolley poles,” said Berglan- 
der decidedly. “I’ll stay with the party 
but she’ll have to produce. I’m as will- 
ing to do my duty for the country as 
anyone, Colonel Jones, and I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do.” 

“What ?”’ demanded the Colonel, his 
whole soul agape. 

“Tll take a two  hundred-dollar 
funeral and not a cent less,” said Berg- 
lander, a rich glow of virtue spreading 
over his face. “That’s meeting you half 
way.” 

“But, my God, Berglander, I can’t go 
out and kill anybody,” wailed the Colo- 
nel. ‘See here, Henry, you don’t make 
over one hundred per cent profit on a 
job. Now if I was to get some of the 
leaders and we were to make up a purse 
of one hundred dollars, would that—” 

“Colonel Jones,” roared Berglander, 
“T’m an honest man and you can’t bribe 
me, not for one second. I may be a poli- 
tician, but thank Heaven I never got low 
enough to sell my votes to nobody. 
Good-day, sir.” 

When Colonel Jones tottered down to 
the headquarters the 
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tins he would have to listen to—New 
York: Three hundred and fifty-two pre- 
cincts give—” 

No, he couldn’t stand it. And yet 
there was no place of refuge. For one 
solid month the news would ring through 
every home and every land. He would 
have to read it in every newspaper. And 
when the dailies had tired of it, the pat- 
ent insides of the weeklies would still be 
keeping it up. And then the inauguration 
—Doc’ Morris’ petition for postmaster— 
Great Snakes, how was a man to go 
through it? 

A lieutenant came in with a request 
for fifty dollars for the First of the 
Fifth, and went away nursing an un- 
filled want. Mechanically the Colonel 
called up the asylum. The good doctor 
swore as he declared that the paresis 
patient’s pulse was absolutely normal. 
The mail carrier came in. He was wab- 
bling in his faith, and every day for a 
month the Colonel had argued hotly 
with him. To-day he didn’t have the 
heart to talk. He took his letters, 
grunted that the party had a walk-away 
when the carrier asked him for the fifti- 
eth time how things looked, and fell to 
brooding as he opened his mail. 

A check dropped out of one of the 
letters. —The Colonel read the note. It 
was from a cousin of his. His Aunt 
Mary had died at last. She had left 


legacies, the cousin 





next morning, he 
marveled that the sun 
should have the heart 
to shine over a coun- 
try with such a blast- 
ed destiny. It was all 
over but the voting, 
and the horror of lis- 
tening to the bulle- 
tins. He pictured to 
himself the crazy 
members of the other 
party, headed by his 
particular detestation, 
Doc’ Morris, shaking 
the firmament with 
hoarse whoops as the 
news came in. He 
shuddered as he 








wrote, and as exec- 
utor he was sending a 
check for two hun- 
dred dollars to Colo- 
nel Jones, as directed 
by the will. 

The Colonel looked 
at the check a little 
bitterly. Two  hun- 
dred dollars was 
mighty small comfort 
just then. It might 
buy him a vacation, 
but what would he 
do afterwards? If his 
aunt had only left it 
to the county com- 
mittee. If she had 
only left it to Berg- 








thought of the bulle- 





The Colonel called up the asylum. 


lander on condition— 
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The Colonel sat up and began to 
tremble. Down deep inside of him an 
idea was germinating. It grew. It bulged. 
It burst. And the noise it made was a 
wild shout. Slamming on his hat, the 
Colonel darted from the room. A street 
car was passing. It was in the middle 
of the block, but what chance had a 
street car against a political leader of 
sixty-five who is in a hurry to save his 
country? In a hundred feet the Colonel 
had overhauled the car and had swung 
onto the back platform. Ten minutes 
later he descended in front of Berglan- 
der’s establishment and stormed into 
the office, the confident representative of 
a mighty political organization with a 
glorious future. 

“Berglander,” he panted, as_ he 
slammed the door shut, “‘you said you'd 
be with us for a two-hundred-dollar 
funeral.” 

“Ve-es,” said the undertaker, doubt- 
fully. “Did the man die?” 

“No, blast him!” said the 
“But I’ve got another.” 

“Whose is it?’ asked Berglander, sus- 
piciously. 

“Mine,” roared the Colonel, slamming 
the check down on the table. “You pick 
out the nicest casket you can get up for 


Colonel. 
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two hundred dollars and store it for me. 
And there’s the money.” 


Schoharie County went for honesty 
and patriotism and Colonel Jones, by a 
majority of two hundred, a liberal part 
of which was furnished by the fighting 
Seventh. Incidentally, the party of liber- 
ty and progress got there, as you will 
remember, by somewhat more than was 
expected. After it was all over, however, 
Colonel Jones called the county com- 
mittee together and tendered his resigna- 
tion. 

“T’m too old,” he explained, “‘and be- 
sides, I’m going after a foreign mission. 
And d—n you, I want you to back me 
to the limit.” 

But privately, to Dr. Roberts, Colonel 
Jones expressed his real sentiments. 
“When I’ve got to sit around and watch 
the country’s fate hanging on a paresis 
patient, who dies like a scenic railway, 
I quit,” he said. “I’ve done most every- 
thing in politics, but this is enough. I 
came too near joining that chap. Getting 
healthier every day, you say? Well, it 
serves him right. Any man who would 
throw down his country the way he 
did, ought to have paresis for a thousand 
years.” 





some questions. 


a lot. 





HEN it comes to a serious political short story, you’ll 
look far before you find one of more gripping power 
than “Slag,” one of the many big features of the Sep- 
tember RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
Hay, Jr., an authority on men and affairs in Washington, and 
it is the sort of story that is bound to make you ask yourself 
The illustrations, by Arthur Becher, come 
up to the standard of the story—and we think that is saying 


It is written by James 
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man nature wh 
one individual 


of the peculiarities in hu- 
ich differentiate 

from 
from the 


1] 
and all. 


another 
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are immune uses of 


Cone 


the dramatist. noble and ig- 
they 
supply his legitimate stock in trade. And 
it needs no more than a cursory glance 


over the breakfast cup at the 


noble, vagarious and dependable, 


coftee 


‘xander Mackenzie 


daily record of the world’s happenings 
in the 


. 7 
morning newspaper to disclose 


how practically inexhaustible is the mine 
of mortal idiosyncrasies that 


transmuted by his art 


may be 
into material for 
his plays. But always with one proviso. 
By the delicate chemistry of the stage 
he must contrive to override the spirit 
of skepticism which is ever present in all 














audiences and compel a belief that his 
imaginative characters are real. 

\ curious instance of the difficult path 
over which every dramatist is oblived to 
travel is found in “The Explorer,” the 
last of the trio of plays which Mr. 
lewis Waller, the eminent London ac- 
tor-manager, has contributed to the fast 
ending dramatic season in New York. 
Its author, Mr. William Somerset Maug- 

“ ham, attempts to picture again one of 
2 these intrepid but modest and self-sac- 
rificing heroes that have always been 
popular figures in melodrama. He is 
llexander Mackenzie, a daring African 
explorer—a man of high patriotic pur- 
pose and untarnished honor—who 
nevertheless quixotically chooses to 
throw away his reputation an‘ all the 
fruits of his career and even forfeit the 





sv 
a 





woman he loves rather than break a 
promise given to a worthless young pal- 
troon who has accompanied him on one 
of his expeditions. At the same time, 
Wackensie’s sweetheart, Lucy Allerton, 
who is supposed to be a sensible woman 

f clear discernment, is willing to re- 
nounce her lover unless he makes the 
revelation which, under the circum- 
stances, would be plain to any one with 
so much as a glimmer of common sense. 
No allowance in her case is made for 
woman’s storied intuition. 

There are, of course, some fairly ef- 
fective scenes of perilous aclventure in 
the play and, too, there are a number of 
passages written with the wit and clever- 
ess which have mad? Mr. Maugham’s 
light comedies exceedingly popular in 
this country; but the extent to which 
his two lea‘tine characters are at vari- 
ance with the ordinary impulses of hu- 
man nature and accented standards of 
right and wrong establishes the value 
of “The Explorer” as a true picture of 
life. It proves avain that, although all 
life is at the command of the dramatist’s 
pen, there is also an arbitrary limit set 
by the laws of rea‘onable probability 
bevond which he murt not transgress. 
But let us see how Mr. Maugham at- 
tempts to justify the circumstances on 
which his story turns 

The antecedent ccnditions to A/acken- 


be See 





Photogreph by White. New York sie’s supreme sacrifice are set forth as 
j Steerer Se econ as the curtain rises on the mornin’ 

















v’s house in a fash 


room of Lady Kels 


ionable section of London. An atmos 
phere of acute mental distress pervades 
the richly appointed apartment. Lucy A/ 
/ertun, deep in grief and shame, but res 


lute and self-controlled, and George. her 
neurotic young brother, are await 
from the 
their father is being tried for forgery It 
is the final plunge in the gradual fall of 
family. ZLucy’s thoughts and 
‘ntered upon par 
ent’s fate. but G rge selfishly considers 


WCdak 


ing news court before which 


her 


Iles are ¢ 


ly to what extent the family’s dis 

ice will affect his Oxford career. You 
discover at once that he is a contempt 
voung cub who is already well 
started along the downward path. 

he suspense is ended by the arrival 
of Alexander Mackenzie who has been 
present at the trial. Laden with honors 
won by fighting the slave dealers in 


has recently returned to 
claim Lucy as his bride. 
herself to the ordeal 
ind her brother wilts. J/ackenzte makes 
known the finding of the court. Their 
ither has found guilty and sen 
ars’ penal servitude 
attempts to convince Luc) 


bet Nn 
tenced to seven vt 
VWackenzte 
that now she needs his protection more 
He implores her to marry 
he must depart immedi 
vy to head a still more dangerous ex 
into the African wilds. But she 
that she should not permit him 
to share the burden of her family’s dis 
grace and that her place is near the 
prison where her father is to be 
fined, promising, if Mackenzie will at 
tach George to his new expedition and 
ive him a chance to wipe out the stain 
on the 4//erton name, she will become 
his wife upon his return. Mackenzie 
promptly agrees and Gvorge eagerly a 
ce pts the proposal, which, to him, means 
enly that it will be a convenient way to 
keep out of the sight of his college as 
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than ever. 


at once as 
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tion 


con 


The story now shifts to the African 
jungle where tl e expected has happened. 
George Allerton has proved his unre 


worthlessness by taking to 
drink and defving his benefactor’s au- 
While on a drunken 
native woman 


deem ible 
thority spree he 


has assaulted a and 


~- 


4s 





turned her friendly tribe again’t the ex- 


pedition. In his desperate fury he has 
even attempted to kill J/ackensie when 
accused of the offense. But the mag- 
nanimous J/ackenzic is still willing to 


give him another chance, for his sister’s 
sake. The party of Europeans must cut 
their way out of an ambush. The leader 
is obliged to remain to hold the few 
still loyal natives together, but another 
white man must small party in 
a dangerous sortie. It is the forlornest 
of hopes, for the chances are that all 
will be killed. George accepts the op 
portunity to retrieve himself and_ is 
promised that, should he die, his sister 
will never be told the story of his mis 
deeds. It is needless to add that in the 
fight which follows Lucy’s brother is 
among the slain. 

The scene now returns to the Mayfair 
mansion in London. J/ackenzie has come 
back with fresh distinctions and Lucy, 
who has heard of her brother’s death. is 
there to welcome the explorer and ful 
fill her promise. There is an affectionate 
meeting between the two, the marriage 
proposal is renewed and this time ./ack 
enzie finds himself ace epted. 

But a letter written by a member of 
the expedition whom JMJackenzie had 
dismissed in disgrace, accusing the lead- 
er of needlessly and recklessly having 
sent young 4A//erton to his death, has 
been printed this very day in the Lon 
don Times. It falls into the hands of 
Sir Robert Boulger who has been. in 
Mackenzie’s absence, an unsuccessful 
suitor for Lucy’s love, and he uses it to 
undermine her confidence in his rival. 

At first Lucy indignantly resents the 
letter’s accusation. Then she permits her 
suspicions to be gradually aroused. Fi 
nally she demands an explanation. But 
Mackenzie will not unseal his lips. He 
cannot be induced to utter a word in his 
own defense, though Richard Lomas, a 
friend who accompanied him on the ex 
nedition to Africa, hints enough to con 
vince any reasonable woman that the 
charges are without the slightest foun 
dation. The upshot is that the dumb, 
immovable hero finds himself rejected 
and disgraced in his hour of glory. 

There is still another act for the pur 
pose of prolonging the mental agenies 


head a 
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with which Mr. Maugham has afflicted 
his hero. When Mackenzie is about to 
set out on another expedition into the 
wilds of Africa he again encounters 
Lucy. The man still refuses to break 
his pledge given in Africa and the 
girl declines to open her eyes to the 
self-evident facts. By this time, 

it may be surmised, the audience 

has about lost patience with 
both. But meanwhile, Sir Rob- | 

ert Boulger, who has been — | 


making further investigations, | a 
: . q + 

receives a report from Mom _ Pm 

bassa establishing Wacken f < “en, 


cie’s complete justification and “"™§ 
the plav’s tribulations come 
to an end. 

The story of “The Ex 
plorer” originally formed 
the basis of one of Mr. 
Maugham’s novels which, 
perhaps, possessed great- 
er plausibility than the 
play since it may have 
shielded the two lead 
ing characters from - 
being taken at their 4 
face values. In some 
ther respects even 
the drama is enter 
taining, since its 
Mayfair scenes are 
brightened with 
passages of so lety 


repartee, some of 





which are written ‘ , 

in Mr. Maugham’s \ 

sprightliest com- ~~ 

edy vein. “ 

Mr. Waller is 

an unusually 

fine actor in 

characters 

of roman- led 
‘ed 






tic melodrama and he makes 
thoroughly effective the fig- 

ure of the stern, reso- 

lute, inflexible explorer 

who, though victorious 

amid the perils of the 
African jungle, cannot 
grapple with the dangers ' 
and intrigues of a Lon- ~ 
don drawing room. Whatever : Photograph by White, New York 
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is again acted in the autumn, which now 
seems more than possible, his perform- 
ance of the leading role will be liked. 
Miss Constance Collier accomplishes all 
that can be done for the character of 
Lucy and Mr. Reginald Dunn has the 
thankless part of the cowardly brother. 
Some of the sketches of soc iety denizens 
of Mavfair are well made and well act- 
ed. As Richard Lomas, one of the mas- 
culine representatives of .this well man- 
nered set. Mr. Charles Cherry gives an 
exceptionally breezy performance. 


|‘ IW abje tly at the mer V of its in- 
terpreters is every play, whatever 
be its intrinsic qualities, is proved by 


reversal of ill-fortune at 


the curious 
tending the career this season of “A 
Butterfly On The Wheel.” Chicago fur 


nished the wheel which broke this ‘‘But- 
terfly” on its first flight with Miss Marie 
Doro and an American company in its 
characters. But phoenix-like, it arose 
from the ashes of ignominious failure 
when, through the efforts of Mr. Lewis 
Waller, a cast under the leadership of 
Miss Madge Titheradge and capable of 
ivi typical English characters 
adequate representation, brought 
from London. Now, four months after 
its surprising resuscitation, when the dra 
matic season is fast drawing to an end, 
‘A Butterfly On The Wheel” is one of 
the most persistently successful dramas 
on the New York stage, rivalling even 
Bunty Pulls The Strings’.in the at 
traction it still holds forth for a play- 
surfeited public. 

The certainty that “A Butterfly On 
The Wheel” will remain an important 
factor among the dramas of next season 
justifies including it even at this late 
day among these descriptions of events 
has not been 


giving its 
was 


of the stage, for as vet it 
seen with justice to itself or to its au 
thors off Broadway. And there can be 
little doubt that with its skilled English 
actors it will have no difficulty in re- 
peating its present success. 

Of that long succession of. trial 
scene dramas called forth by the pro- 
duction in this country of ‘‘Madame X” 
most effective, even though it is 
written with a legal literalness to be ex 
Hemmerde, 


it is the 


nected from Mr. Edward G 


= 


/ 





K. C., and Mr. Francis Neilson, M. P., 


both of whom are London barristers. 
\nd this, too, notwithstanding that Peg 
gy Admaston, who finds herself brought 
under the shadow of a British divorce 
court, is such a perverse and provoking 
little creature that a verdict of guilty 
would seem almost a righteous disposi- 
tion of her case. 

Peggy has only her own foolishness 
to blame for her mishaps. She is the 
pretty young wife of the At. Hon. 
George Admaston, an ambitious and 
honorable man whose public duties in 
the English Parliament prevent the do- 
mestic attentions which she feels she 
ought to receive. although she must be 
aware that her husband’s efforts to win 
prominence in public life are made 
mainly for her sake. He is not suspicious 
of her caprices and gives her liberty to 
do as likes—a trust which she re- 
wards by carrying on a lively flirtation 
with Roderick Collingwood, wh 
perately infatuated with her and whom 
it becomes her pastime to encourage, 
without, however, the intention of com- 
mitting a real wrong or bringing her 
good name into jeopardy. 

In an evil day she arranges to take a 
trip to Switzerland with a party of 
friends. One of them is Collingwood, 
who plans to put Peggy on the wrong 
train and carry her off to Paris, where 
he has engaged adjoining apartments. 
This scheme he makes known to a cer- 
tain Lady Atwell. She had once been a 
rival of Peggy in the affection of George 
fdémaston and is still smarting under 
her defeat. Collingwood’s contemptible 
arrangement gives her a long-looked-for 
opportunity to wreak her revenge, and 
anonymous 


he whole 


she 


) is des- 


straightway she writes an 
letter warning Admaston of t 
proceedings. 

Ihe husband instantly arouses him- 
self to action. He puts the case in the 
hands of French detectives and hurries 
to Paris in pursuit of his wife 
much against her will, finds herse]f sep- 
arated from the other women of her 
party and alone with her admirer in a 
hotel. The audience knows, of course, 
that although has been indiscreet, 
her motives have been perfectly innocent. 
Net so, however, in the case of her hus- 


who, 


she 
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he telephone to estab- to impress an audience with the awful 


lish the fact that Peggy and Colling deliberation and relentless severity of 
are alone tovether it | - \I English justice 

ind then pounces upon them. The wife At last every argument in support of 

does her best to explain ind excuse her Peggy's innocence is demolished by her 


but her contradictions and  husband’s lawyers, who introduce evi 


predicament, bt ( ol 
lies ipparently verify her husband’s dence that the writer of the anonymous 
oravest suspicions. He ends by passion letter must have known for days that 
ately denouncing her and letting her the assignation in Paris had been pre 
know that he is done with her for good irranged. At this last damning revela 
ind all. tion, Peggy loses all self-control and, in 
lhe two acts in which these incidents a burst of passionate grief and despair, 
occur are a transparent but ingenious pleads wildly for justice and then col 
means of leading up to the intensely lapses in a swoon in the witness box 
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\nd upon this tragi 
tne Curtain Tallis. 

It rises once more, 
vide a 


lr. Powers as Polycarp J 





incidents of the play, brought about by 
Lady Atwell mfession that she was 
the author of the anonymous letter. Her 
disclosure satisfies 4dmaston of Peggy's 

















~ innocence, al- 
hough no Op- 
portunity is 
given to him 

to express con- 
trition for the 
harrowing ~~ ex 
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—and Leila Hughes as Zatjana, in “ Two Little 


Brides. 


perience he has forced her to undergo. 
Possibly he harbors a secret conviction 
that she has suffered a just penalty for 
her foolishness. 

Miss ‘Titheradge, who is now paying 
her first visit to this country, is well 
equipped for the character of Peggy. 
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Her personality is attractive, her man- 
ner is nervously alert and she knows how 
to express poignant mental suffering. 
She practically carries “A Butterfly On 
The Wheel” on her own shoulders, for 
she is on the stage most of the time. Mr. 
Kille Norwood had the somewhat con- 
ventional part of the ag- 
grieved husband. Mr. 
Charles Quartermain easily 
meets the requirements of the 
character of the ignoble lover. 
Among numerous others is Mr. 
Lewis Boughton who gives an 
admirable representation of the 
barrister retained for Peggy’s de- 
fense. The present company will 
be kept intact for next year’s perform- 
ances of the play. 


AS I must presently give heed to some 

of the light musical comedies which 
the approach of warm weather has 
brought to the bud on Broadway, let me 
make atonement by prefacing them with 
a passing reference to the notable re- 
vivals of two operas which flourished 
when the gray heads of the present gen- 
eration were in their prime, at a time 
when real melody, real romance and real 
humor had not yet departed from our 
musical stage. 

The unexpected success won last year 
by Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pinafore,” 
and by ““The Mikado” in the preceding 

season, has led this spring to the re- 
juvination of ‘Patience’ on a scale 
of scenic beauty that must rival even 
the original production of this bril- 
liantly satirical work, which, mu- 
sically, is the gem of its authors’ 
famous repertoire. And, lest we 
forget that we have standard 

light operas native to our own soil, 
Smith and Dekoven’s ‘Robin Hood” 
has been brought back to life by a com- 
pany recruited from the ranks of grand 
opera which is able to give that best of 
American romantic operas all the me- 
lodic delights which it enjoyed when 
the much loved Bostonians were in the 
heyday of their poularity. 

The revival in New York of these 
two operatic works of the past is by no 
means a transparent attempt to lengthen 
the early summer season by finding sec- 
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ond-hand uses for stages that otherwise 


would remain empty Phe prices they 
command are on a gr 


nd-opera scale and 


they attract as brilliant audiences as are 


} ] 


to be found in the theatres at the height 
of the mid-winter season. 
he greater the pity, therefore, that 
Patience” has not carried out the prom- 
se of the two preceding Gilbert and Sul 
van revivals. Though its good natured 
satire of the wave of aesthetisism which 


spread over London in the early eighties 
is lost little of its humor in the inter 
ning years, it is a little too delicate 

r the company selected to sing the 
les. It requires a finer comedy talent 

1 the broad burlesque style of Mr. 
yper to give meaning to th 
pseudo-poetic vagaries of Bunthorne, a 
more delicate sense of the grotesque and 
better voice than Miss Eva Davenport 
is at her command 
umor of Lady Jane, and greater acting 
nd musical ability than Miss Marie 
Doro possesses to sing the numbers that 
fall to Patience, while Mr. Cyril Scott 
‘ t of the picture alto 

vether. Mr. George Mac Farlane as 


to express the ri 


Ss Gros nor 1s ou 


Cvlonel Calverley. Mr. Eugene Cowles 
as .Wajor Murgatroyd and Mr. Arthur 
\ldrich as the Duk f Dunstable are 


redeeming members of the company and 


there is also a male chorus which is 
quite beyond reproach. Nevertheless, tl 
chief attraction of this revival is the 
beauty of the stage pictures it presents. 
(here is every likelihood that the 
company in the coming revival of ‘‘The 
Pirates of Penzance” will get back to 
the standard it established by its fine 
interpretation of “The Mikado.” 
“Robin Hood,’ on the other hand, 


= ° 
with 1 


its superior cast, is easily the mu 
sical delight of the entire year outside 
of grand opera. The opera is staged in 
sylvan pictures of Old England, which 
re of the rarest beauty, and its thor 


oughly consistent an hly melodious 


score is brilliantly sung. If the humor of 
the Sheriff of Nottingham as now im 
personated by Mr. Edward Stevens 
does not quite rival the original per 
formance by Mr. Henry Clay Barna 
bee, or the “Anvil Song” as now 


sung by Mr. Basil Ruysdael in the 
role of [Vill Scarlet does not ring wit! 
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the sonorousness that Mr. Eugene Cowles 
was accustomed to impart to it in the 
old Bostonian days, there is ample com 
pensation to be gained from the lovely 
Waid Marian of Miss Bella Alton, the 
romantic Alan-a-Dale of Miss Florence 
Wickham, the dashing Robin Hood of 
Mr. Walter Hyde and the unctuous 
Friar Tuck of Mr. George B. Froth 
ingham, who is a veritable patriarch in 
the cast, for it was he who originally 
sung the jolly friar more than twenty 
vears ago. 

he remarkable thing about “Robin 
Hood” is that it was written at all. Its 
laborators never again succeeded in 
reaching the standard they set for them- 
selves at the outset of their careers, 
hough their pens have been active up 
to the present day. 


k! R since the night nearly ten vears 
} 


ago when Miss Blanche Ring soared 
into sudden popularity on the wings of 
that lively song, ‘‘The Belle Of Avenue 
\,” Broadway has not been able to get 
quite enough of her breezy, buoyant per- 
sonality. There have been times when 
she has had to work against the handi- 
cap of that most unvanquishable of foes, 
a stupid librettist, but her own resources 
of song and humor have somehow car- 
ried her through. 

It may be accidental that Miss Ring 
has come to occupy for the summer—at 
least as much of the summer as human 
endurance will permit—the stage in 
New York which at other times in the 
vear is the scene of the musical comedy 
depredations of Mr. George M. Cohan. 
Between her entertainments and_ his 
there is always a certain similarity—the 


similarity of tireless energy and abun- 
dant noise. No one, so far as I know, has 
vet attempted to measure the lung 
power of their respective organizations, 
but if such a computation were possible 
it would be discovered that neither has 
much of an advantage over the other. 
This year Miss Ring has a new piece, 
or a combination of scraps from old 
pieces, which she calls ““The Wall Street 
Girl.” The story it involves is credited 
to Miss Margaret Mavo and Mr. Edgar 
Selwyn. a familv collaboration, as it 
were. How much of it could still be 














to mention. 
Mr. Karl Hoschn 
(thers seem to be 
as far as possible f 
pound when she sil 


Something had to be 


the first act is set te 
become a truism of 
top desk constitute 
concern, just 
shelf of mate-bel: 
b Oks and a 
chair supply the 
fallible = equipmet 
ei 


office. 


a‘re 


vl 


a stage 
Ring 
1 broke 
Caughter and also 
active 


Tiss 


1, 
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member 
Sti 


the 
of the concern. 
wears mannish 
attire and assume; 
a masculine 
ger to match it, a! 
though it would | 

unfair not to ad- 
mit that she let 
her femininity 
peep through her 
disguise at every 
possible opportun 
itv. As Jemima 
Green the 
business-like 
daughter of old 
James Green and 
puts through 

vastly suc 

cessful financial 
the like of 
which, if they were 
actual, would 
make real Wall 
Street quiver with 
excitement. 


a 


swag 


is 


she 


she 


some 


deals, 


ne of her ad- 
ventures is the 
purchase of a 
mine out at Re- 
no, which takes 
the members 
of the com- 
pany to. the 
place — where 


recognized by its authors would probably not be enough 
As for the musi 


ve 


in 


lawyer’s 


the 


it 
Various 


Is composition of 


he Vari 


Miss Ring’s favorites for she strays 
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in time for them 


ht. Here 


divorces come from, 


to attend a prize fi 
all ace otf the lost. 
it ought to be said in passing tl 

Wall Street Girl” is a strictly “business” 
musical comedy which has nothing what- 


famous 
plot is 


ca 


ever to do with divorce. 

Every now and then Miss Ring pauses 
in her breathless race through the play 
to sing. It is then that her 
most pleased, for it happens that in each 
of her songs she scores without difficulty 
Whether it is “I Should Have Been A 
Boy,” “I Want To Be A Regular Man,” 
‘The Indian Rag,” ‘“Deedle-dee-dum” 
or “Whistle It’”—when the sung 
the audience takes the hint, of course 
the result is the 


audiences are 


last is 


same. 

To give “The Wall Street Girl” a 
touch of novelty it has annexed a Wild 
West star in Mr. Will Rogers, an expert 
lariat thrower who introduces a pretty 

skillful 
which seems to be endowed with life, so 
obedient is it to 
ho have delved deeply into 
mysteries of summer musical 
in New York there is a peculiar re 
ionship between Mr. James T. Powers 


} 


and exhibition with a = rop 
his command. 
lo those w 


com 


1 


and the 
ae 
eviltavDlyv su 


Casino. The name of one in 
ests the other. though lately 
they have not been allied 
But Mr. 


1ess—funny business, please remem 


as often as in 


now Powers is doing 


the past. 


busi 
ber—at the old stand and the title of 
and jest which en 
more his agile 

is ‘“Two Little Brides.” 
Mr. Powers in 
roles brings to mind 
that the old style of musical comedy, in 
hich the comedian was the star of the 
but disappeared. And 
| ld guard 


' ‘ eo 
bh« 


fabric of jingle 


him to liberate once 


[he recrudescence of 
droll 


. 2% 
I nis 


’ 
as all 
( 
.# 
ramMvVO cd 


fun-makers who 
ehter. Of the 


lure our 

remembered list Mr 

Like “brook,”’ he 

atens to run on Mr. Francis 
nN. he of the parenthesis like ] 


stage to 
Powers alon 
1ins. Tennyson's 
forever 
| Loe 
himself to the less strenu 

ocation of straight farce. Mr 
Frank Daniels, whose evebrow was wont 
to soar to the roots of his hair, is seldom 
wadavs. Mr. Jefferson D’ Angelis, 


with the double-jointed Enees, has re- 


, , 
betaken 


seen ne 


Mr. De 
more 
Sullivan. 


comfort and leisure. 
Ho sper has espoused the 
P| | 


tired to 
Wolf 
orderly cause of 
\nd thus it 
\ll the more credit to Mr. Powers, 
therefore, that he still retains the cour- 
3 musical convictions 
energy of his humor inspired 
Little Brides,’ the me 

dium of his unchanging style of humor, 
it is gratifving to state, is not the 


Gilbert and 


- ' 
goes. 


ave of his comedy 


and the 
muscles. ‘Two 
work 
of a Viennese composer, but of our own 
Mr. Kerker who has fitted 
dozen of his liveliest melodies to a story 
that svmptoms of resting on a 
Gcerman foundation—I remember a long 
time Berlin a farce 
based on approximately the same idea 

With a fine contempt for the proba 
bilities of the Mr. Powers is Pol) 
Ivanovitch, a Russian connoisseur 
of feminine pulchritude who is engaged 
to marry a hot-tempered Corsican beau 
ty. In an unlucky moment he accompan 
ies his friend, Count Boris Runanow, to 
where both become so ab 
sorbed in two of the prettiest pupils that 
do not 
gered until after closing hour. 

The 


strangers 


(sustav two 


shows 


ago having seen in 


case 


corp 


a convent 


1 


they observe that they have lin- 
itution is that 
loitering within the 
walls must marry the voung woman with 
whom they are found. Having expiated 
their crime by matrimony both run away, 
Polycarp to attempt to explain matters 
to his furious Corsican sweetheart. But 
spent a from their 
two unwilling husbands dis- 
cover that they really are in love and 
the remainder of the story tells how they 
contrive to get themselves taken back. 

[ would not pretend to imply that the 
“Two Little. Brides” is very 
arious, but the piece is staged with a 
good deal of opulence. Mr. Powers does 
all the same old things in the same old 

and thereby himself as 
h as his audience. Mr. Forrest Wi- 
nant is his companion in the convent 
matrimonial! adventure, and Miss Fran 
ces Cameron and Miss Leila Hughes 
are the two brides. The chorus repre 
sents the other pupils of the convent. 
They betray that dancing is the most 
important study in the curriculum of the 
institution. 


rule of the ins 
caught 


having day away 


wives, the 


humor of 


1s} 


wav pleases 


mut 
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